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To  Mrs.  ABINGTON. 


M A D A M, 

Y"oU  will  be  furprifed,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  and  in  this  public  manner, 
to  receive  an  aniwer  to  a very  polite  Letter, 
which  you  addrefled  to  me  in  the  courfe 
of  the  laft  Summer  at  Yarmouth.  In  a 
ftrain  of  vivacity,  which  always  belongs  to 
you,  you  invite  me  to  write  again  for  the 
Stage.  You  tell  me,  that  having  gone 
through  the  Comedies  of  the  way  to 

KEEP  HIM,  ALL  IN  THE  WRONG,  and  THREE 
WEEKS  AFTER  MARRIAGE,  yOU  nOW  Want 

more  from  the  fame  hand.  I am  not 
bound,  you  fay,  by  my  refolution,  fignified 
in  a Prologue  about  ten  years  ago,  to  take 
my  leave  of  the  Dramatic  Mufe.  At  the 
perjuries  of  Poets,  as  well  as  Lovers,  Jove 
laughs;  and  the  Publie,  you  think,  will 
be  ready  to  give  me  a general  releafe  from 
the  promife.  All  this  is  very  flattering. 
If  the  following  Scenes,  at  the  end  of 

Five 


VI 


DEDICATION. 


Five  and  Twenty  years,  ftill  continue  to 
be  a part  of  the  public  amufement,  I know 
to  what  caufe  I am  to  afcribe  it.  Thofe 
Graces  of  Aftion,  with  which  you  adorn 
whatever  you  undertake,  have  given  to 
the  Piece  a degree  of  brilliancy,  and  even 
novelty,  as  often  as  you  have  repeated  it. 
I am  not  unmindful  of  the  Performers  who 
fir  ft  obtained  for  the  Author  the  favour 
of  the  Town:  a Garrick,  a Yates,  a 
Cibber,  united  their  abilities;  and  who 
can  forget  Mrs.  Clive?  They  have  all 
palTed  away,  and  the  Comedy  might  have 
paffed  with  them,  if  you  had  not  fo  fre- 
quently placed  it  in  a confpicuous  light. 

The  truth  is,  without  fuch  talents  as 
yours,  all  that  the  Poet  writes  is  a dead 
letter.  He  defigns  for  reprefentation,  but 
it  is  the  Perfqrmer  that  gives  to  the 
draught,  however  juftly  traced,  a form, 
a fpirit,  a countenance,  and  a mind.  All 
this  you  have  done  for  the  Widow  Bell- 
mour  ; and  that  excellence  in  your  art, 
which  you  are  known  to  polTefs,  can,  no 
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doubt,  lend  the  fame  animation  to  any 
new  Charafter.  But  alas  ! I have  none 
to  offer.  That  'Tinder  in  the  Poet’s  mind \ 
which,  as  Doctor  Young  fays,  takes fre  from 
every  Ji park , I have  not  found,  even  though 
you  have  endeavoured  to  kindle  the  flame. 
Could  I write,  as  you  can  aft,  I lhould  be 
proud  to  obey  your  commands : but  after 
a long  difufe,  how  fhall  I recover  the  train 
of  thinking  neceflary  for  plot,  humour, 
incident,  and  charafter  ? 

In  the  place  of  novelty,  permit  me  to 
requeft  that  the  Way  to  Keep  Him  may  be 
inscribed  to  you.  You  are  entitled  to  it, 
Madam ; for  your  talents  have  made  the 
Play  your  own.  A Dedication,  I grant,  at 
this  period  of  time,  comes  rather  late;  but 
being  called  upon  for  a new  edition,  I have 
retouched  the  Dialogue,  and  perhaps  fo 
reformed  the  whole,  that,  in  it's  prefent 
(late,  it  may  be  deemed  lefs  unworthy  of 
your  acceptance.  It  is,  therefore,  my  wifn, 
that  this  Addrefs  may  in  future  attend 
the  Comedy,  to  remain  (as  long  as  fucli  a 
4 thing 
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thing  can  remain)  a tribute  due  to  the 
Genius  of  Mrs.  Abington,  and  a mark 
of  that  efteem,  with  which  I fubfcribe 
myfelf, 

Madam, 

Your  real  Admirer, 

And  moft  obedient  Servant, 


Lincoln  VInn, 
^5thNov.  1785. 


ARTHUR  MURPHY, 


THE 
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Performed  at  the 

THEATRE  ROYAL 
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DRURY-LANE. 


Ut  ameris,  amabilisefto: 

Quod  tibi  non  facies,  foivave  forma  dabit. 

Ovid. 

Nam  facit  ipfa  fuis  interdum  femina  fa£Hs, 
Morigerifque  modis,  et  mundo  corpore  cultu, 
Ut  facile  infuefcat  fecum  vir  degere  vitam. 

Vol.  III.  A Lucret,  Lib.  4 
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Spoken  by  Mr.  Holland. 

JftfAHEN firft  the  haughty  critic's  dreadfull  rage , 
With  Gothic  fury,  over-ran  the  ft  age, 

Then  Prologues  rofte,  and ftrove  with  varied  art 
T o gain  the foft  accejfes  to  the  heart . 

Thro ' dll  the  tuneful  tribe  th ' infection  flew , 

And  each  Great  Genius — -his 'petition  drew  $ 

In  forma  pauperis  addr efts' d the  pit. 

With  all  the  gay  antithefts  of  wit. 

Their ftacred  art  poor  pcets  own'd  a crime ; 

They  ftgh'd  in  fimile  ; they  bow'd  in  rhyme,, 
for  charity  they  all  were  forc'd  to  beg  ; 

And  ev'ry  Prologue  was  cc  a wooden  leg.” 

Next  thefe  a hardy , manly  race  appear'd , 

Who  knew  no  dullnefts,  and  no  critics  fear'd. 

From  Nature's  ft  ore  each  curious  tint  they  drew y 
Then  boldly  held  the  piece  to  public  view : 
cc  Lo ! here , exalt  proportion ! juft  defign  ! 
fC  The  bold  relief  l and  the  unerring  line  ! 
cc  Mark  in foft  union  how  the  colours ftrike  ! 

C£  This,  Sirs,  you  will,  or  this  you  ought  to  like." 
They  bid  defiance  to  the  foes  of  wit, 

<c  Scatter'd  like  ratftbane  up  and  down  the  pit." 

Such  prologues  were  of  yore ; — -our  bard  to-night 
Difdains  a falfe  companion  to  excite : 

Nor  too  ftecure  your  judgment  would  oppofe ; 

He  packs  no  jury.  And  he  dreads  no  foes. 
To  govern  here  no  party  can  expo 51.  ^ 

An  audience  will  prefterve  its  own  reftp  eel. 

To  catch  the  foibles,  that  mif guide  the  fair , 

From  trifies  ftp  ring,  and  end  in  lafting  care. 

Our  author  aims  \ nor  this  alone  he  tries. 

But  as  frejh  objects,  and  new  manners  rife, 
lie  bids  his  canvafts  glow  with  various  dyes ; 
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Where Jen/e  and  folly  mix  in  dubious  jlrife , 
Alternate  rife , and  ftruggle  into  life, 
fudge  if  with  art  the  mimic  ftrokes  be  blend ; 
Jf  amicably  light  and  Jhade  contend ; 
fhe  mental  features  if  he  trace  with  fkill ; 
See  the  'piece fir jl^  then  damn  it  if  you  will . 


Dramatis  PeiTonse. 


M E N. 


Lovemore, 

Sir  Bashfull  Constant, 

Sir  Brilliant  Fashion, 
William,  Serv.  to  Lovemore, 
Sideboard,  Serv.  to  Sir  Bash. 
Pom pe y,  a Black  Boy,  &c. 


Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Palmer. 
Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Ackman 


W O M E N. 


The  Widow  Bellmqur,  Mrs.  Cibber. 

Mrs.  Lovemore,  Mrs.  Yates. 

Lady  Constant,  Mrs.  Davies, 

Muslin,  Maid  to  Mrs.  Love-  -i  £LIVE# 

MORE,  i 

Mignionet,  Maid  to  the  Wi-|  M';fs  Bradshaw. 

DOW. 

Furnish,  Maid  to  Lady  Con-  i Mifs  Hippisley. 


stant. 
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THE 

WAY  TO  KEEP  PI  I M. 

ACT  the  FIRST. 


Scene , an  Apartment  in  Lovemore’s  House  : 


William  and  Sideboard,  difcovered  at  a Game  of 

Cards . 

William. 

A PLAGUE  go  with  it ! I have  turned  out  my 
game  : Is  forty  feven  good  ? 

Sideboard. 

Equal. 

William. 

Confound  the  cards  ! tierce  to  a queen  ? 


Equal. 


Sideboard. 

William. 


There  again ! ruined,  flock  and  block  : nothin 
can  fave  rtie.  I don’t  believe  there  is  a footman  i 
England  plays  with  worfe  luck  than  myfelf.  Four 
aces  are  fourteen. 


Side- 


P OQ 
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Sideboard. 

That’s  hard,  cruel  by  Jupiter!  Aces  againft  me 
every  time. 


William. 

Four  aces  are  fourteen  : fifteen.  (Flap ) 

Sideboard. 

There’s  your  equality. 

William. 

Very  well : I turned  out  my  point.  Sixteen* 
{Flays)  feventeen.  ( Flays.) 

Enter  Muslin. 

Muslin. 

There’s  a couple  of  you,  indeed  ! You  are  fo  fond 
of  the  vices  of  your  betters,  that  you  are  fcarce  out 
of  your  beds,  but  you  muft  imitate  them  and  their 
profligate  ways.  Set  you  up  forfooth  ! 

William. 

Prithee,  be  quiet,  woman,  do.  Eighteen.  {Flays) 

Muslin. 

Upon  my  word ! — With  your  ufual  eafe  Mr, 
Coxcomb. 

W illiam. 

Manners,  Mrs.  Muflin : you  fee  Mr.  Sideboard 
here  3 he  is  juft  come  on  a meffage  from  Sir  BafhfuJ! 

Con  ft  ant. 
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Conftant.  Have  fome  refpedl  for  a ilranger.  Nine- 
teen, clubs. — — ( Plays .) 

Muslin. 

It  would  become  Mr.  Sideboard  to  go  back  with 
his  anfwer,  and  it  would  become  you  to  fend  my 
Lady  word 


William. 

Command  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Muflin  : you’ll  put 
hne  out.  What  fhall  I play  ? — He  will  go  back  with 
his  anfwer  in  good  time.  Let  his  mailer  wait  till  it 
fuits  our  conveniency.  Nineteen,  clubs : where  fhall 
I go  now  ? 


Muslin. 

Have  done  with  your  folly,  Mr.  Impertinent.  My 
Lady  defires  to  know 

William. 

I tell  you,  woman,  my  mailer  and  I defire  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you  and  your  Lady.  Twenty, 
diamonds.  ( Plays  ) 


Muslin. 

But  I tell  you,  Mr.  Brazen;  that  my  Lady  defires 
to  know  at  what  hour  your  mailer  came  home  lail 
night,  and  how  he  does  this  morning  ? 

William. 

Ridiculous  ! Don’t  diilurb  us  with  that  nonfenfe 
now  : you  fee  I am  not  at  leifure.  I and  my  mailer 
are  refolved  to  be  teazed  no  more  by  you ; and  fo 
Mrs.  Go-between,  you  may  return  as  you  came, 
A 4 What 
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What  the  devil  fhall  I play  ? We  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you,  I tell  you. 

Muslin. 

You’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  ! But  you  fhall 
have  to  do  with  us,  or  I’ll  know  the  reaibn  why. 
(.She  Jnatches  the  cards  from  him , and  throws  them  about.') 

William. 

Death  and  fury!  this  meddling  woman  has  de- 
flroyed  my  whole  game.  A man  might  as  well  be 
married,  as  be  treated  in  this  fafhion. 

Sideboard. 

I fhall  fcore  you  for  this,  Mr.  William  : I was  fure 
of  the  cards,  and  that  would  have  made  me  up. 

William. 

No  you’ll  fcore  nothing  for  this.  You  win  too 
much  of  me.  I am  a very  pretty  annuity  to  you. 

Sideboard. 

Annuity  fay  you  ? I lofe  a fortune  to  you  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year.  How  could  you,  Mrs.  Muflin, 
behave  in  this  fort  to  perfons  of  our  dignity  ? 

Muslin. 

Decamp  with  your  dignity ; take  your  anfwer  to 
your  mafcer ; turn  upon  your  rogues  heel,  and  rid  the 
houfe. 

Sideboard. 

I fhan’t  difpute  with  you.  I hate  wrangling  : I 
leave  that  to  lawyers  and  married  people ; they  have 
nothing  elfe  to  do.  Mr.  William,  I fhall  let  Sir 

Bafhfull 
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Bafhfull.know  that  Mr.  Lovemore  will  be  at  home 
for  him.  When  you  come  to  our  houfe,  I’ll  give  you 
your  revenge.  We  can  have  afnugparty  there,  and 
I promife  you  a glafs  of  choice  Champaigne  : it  hap- 
pens to  be  a good  batch  Sir  Balhfull  gets  none  of 
it : I keep  it  for  my  own  friends.  Ail  revoir. 

[Exit* 

William.  ( to  Muslin.) 

You  fee  what  mifchief  you  have  made. 

Muslin. 

Truce  with  your  foolery,  and  now,  Sir,  be  fo 
obliging  as  to  fend  my  Lady  an  anfwer  to  her  quef- 
tions  ? How  and  when  your  rakehelly  mafter  came 
home  lad  night  ? 

William. 

I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mrs.  Muflin ; you  and  my 
mafter  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  lad.  In  the  name 
of  charity,  what  do  you  both  take  me  for  ? What- 
ever appearances  may  be,  I am  but  of  mortal  mould -3 
nothing  fiipernatural  about  me. 

Muslin. 

Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Powder-Puff! 

William. 

I have  not,  indeed  ; and  flefh  and  blood,  let  me  tell 
you,  can’t  hold  it  always  at  this-rate.  ' I can’t  be  for 
ever  a (lave  to  Mr.  Lovemore’s  eternal  frolicks,  and 
to  your  fecond  hand  airs. 

Muslin. 

Second-hand  airs ! 


WlL- 
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William. 

Yes,  fecond-hand  airs ! you  take  them  at  your 
ladies  toilets  with  their  catl  gowns,  and  fo  you  de- 
fcend  to  us  with  them. — And  then  on  the  other  hand; 
there’s  my  matter  !—  Becaufe  he  chutes  to  live  upon 
the  principal  of  his  health,  and  fo  run  out  his  whole 
flock  as  fatt  as  he  can,  he  mutt  have  my  company 
with  him  in  his  devil’s  dance  to  the  other  world ! 
Never  at  hdme  till  three,  four,  five,  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Muslin. 

Ay,  a vile  ungrateful  man  ! always  ranging  abroad, 
2nd  no  regard  for  a wife  that  doats  upon  him.  And 
your  love  for  me  is  all  of  a piece.  I have  no  patience 
with  you  both ; a couple  of  falfe,  perfidious,  aban- 
doned profligates  ! 

William. 

Hey  ! where  is  your  tongue  running  ? My  matter; 
as  the  world  goes,  is  a good  fort  of  a civil  kind  of  a 
hutband ; and  I,  heaven  help  me  ! a poor  fimpleton 
of  a conftant,  amorous  puppy,  who  bear  with  all  the 
whims  of  my  little  tyrant  here.  Come  and  kifs  me, 
you  jade,  come  and  kifs  me. 

Muslin. 

Paws  oft  Csfar.  Don’t  think  to  make  me  your 
dupe.  I know  when  you  go  with  him  to  this  new 
lady,  this  Bath-acquaintance ; and  I know  you  are  as 
falfe  as  my  matter,  and  give  all  my  dues  to  your  Mrs, 
Mignionet  there. 

William* 

Hulh  ! not  a word  of  that.  I am  ruined,  pretfed, 

and 
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and  fent  on  board  a Tender  diredlly,  if  you  blab  that 

I truded  you  with  that  fecret. But  to  charge  me 

with  falfehood  ! — injudice  and  ingratitude. My 

mailer,  to  be  fure,  does  drink  an  agreeable  difh  of 
tea  with  the  widow.  He  has  been  there  every  even- 
ing this  month  pad.  How  long  things  are  to  be  in 
this  train,  heaven  only  knows.  But  he  does  vifit 
there,  and  I attend  him.  I afkmy  mailer.  Sir,  fays 
I,  what  time  will  you  pleafe  to  want  me  ? He  fixes 
the  hour,  and  I drut  by  Mrs.  Mignionet,  without  fo 
much  as  tipping  her  a fingle  glance.  She  dands 
watering  at  the  mouth,  and  a pretty  fellow  that,  fays 
fhe  : Ay,  gaze  on,  fay  I,  gaze  on  : I know  what  you 
would  be  at : You  would  be  glad  to  have  me : But 
four  grapes,  my  dear ; and  fo  home  I come,  to  che- 
rilh  my  own  lovely  little  wanton : you  know  I do, 
and  after  toying  with  thee,  I fly  back  to  my  mader, 
later  indeed  than  he  appoints,  but  always  too  foon 
for  him.  He  is  loth  to  part : he  lingers  and  dangles, 
and  I dand  cooling  my  heels.  Oh ! to  the  devil  I 
pitch  fuch  a life. 

Muslin. 

Why  don’t  you.  drive  to  reclaim  the  vile  man  ? 

William. 

Softly;  not  fo  fad.  I have  my  talent,  to  be 
fure;  yes,  I mud  acknowledge  fome  talent.  But 
can  you  fuppofe  that  I have  power  to  turn  the  drift 
of  his  inclinations  ? Can  I give  him  a new  tade, 
and  lead  him  as  I pleafe  ? And'  to  whom  ? To  his 
wife  ? Ridiculous  ! A wife  has  no  attra&ion 
now ; the  fpring  of  the  paflions  flies  back ; it  won’t 
do. 


Muslin* 
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MuSLINi 

Fine  talking  ! and  yon  admire  yourfelf  for  it,  don't 
you  ? Can  you  proceed.  Sir  ? 

William. 

I tell  you  a wife  is  out  of  date : the  time  was,  but 
that's  all  over;  a wife  is  a drug  now;  mere  tar-wa- 
ter, with  every  virtue  under  heaven,  but  nobody  takes 
it. 

MUSLIN; 

Have  done,  or  I’ll  print  thefe  ten  nails  upon  your 
rogue's  face. 

William. 

Come  and  kifs  me,  I fay. 

Muslim* 

A fiddleflick  for  your  kifies,  while  you  encourage 
your  mailer  to  open  rebellion  againft  the  bell  of 
wives. 

William. 

I tell  you  it’s  all  her  own  fault.  Why  does  not 
fhe  ftudy  to  pleafe  him  as  you  do  me  ? Come,  and 
throw  you  arms  about  my  neck. 

Muslin. 

As  I ufed  to  do,  Mr.  Impudence  ? 

William. 

Then  I rr.uft  force  you  to  you  own  good,  (kiflss 
her ) Pregnant  with  delight ! egad,  if  my  mailer  was 
not  in  the  next  room' ( bell  rings,) 


Mus- 
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Muslin. 

Hufh  ! my  Lady’s  bell : how  long  as  he  been  tip  ? 

William. 

He  has  been  up — {kijjes  her)  ’Sdeath  ! you  have 
fct  me  all  on  lire.  ( kijjes  her.) 

Muslin. 

There,  there ; have  done  now ; the  bell  rings 
again.  What  mult  I fay  ? When  did  he  come  home  ? 

Wtilliam. 

He  came  home {kijjes  her)  he  came  home  at 

five  this  .morning  ; damned  himfelf  for  a blockhead 
( kijjes ) VVent  to  bed  in  a furly  humour;  was  tired 
of  himfelf  and  every  body  elfe.  ( bell  rings , he  kijjes 
her.)  And  he  is  now  in  tip-top  fpirits  with  Sir  Bril- 
liant Falhion  in  that  room  yonder. 

Muslin. 

Sir  Brilliant  Falhion  ? I wifh  my  Lady  would 
mind  what  he  fays  to  her — you  great  bear  ! you  have 
given  me  fuch  a flufn  in  my  face!  {takes  a pocket 
looking  glajs)  I look  pretty  well,  I think.  There 
{kijjes  him)  have  done,  and  let  me  begone. 

[Exit. 


William. 

There  goes  high  and  low  life  contrafled  in  one 
perfon.  She  has  not  dived  to  the  bottom  of  my  maf- 
ter’s  fecrets ; that’s  one  good  thing.  What  fhe  knows, 
fhe’ll  blab.  We  fhall  hear  of  this  widow  from 
Bath : but  the  plot  lies  deeper  than  they  are  aware 

of 
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of.  Enquire  they  will;  and  let  ’em,  fay  I;  their 
anfwer  will  do  ’em  no  good.  “ Mr.  Lovemore  vifit 
<c  the  widow  Bellmour !”  We  know  cc  no  fuch  per- 
“ fon.”  That’s  what  they’ll  get  for  their  pains. 
Their  puzzle  will  be  greater  than  ever,  and  they  may 

fit  down  to  chew  the  cud  of  difappointed  malice. 

Hufh  ! my  mailer  and  Sir  Brilliant:  I’ll  take  care  of 
a fingle  rogue,  and  get  me  out  of  their  way. 

[Exit. 

% 

Enter  Lovemore  and  Sir  Brilliant. 

Lovemore. 

My  dear  Sir  Brilliant,  I mull  both  pity  and  laugh 
at  you.  Thou  art  metamorphofed  into  the  moil 
whimfical  being ! 

Sir  Brilliant. 

If  your  raillery  diverts  you,  go  on  with  it.  This 
is  always  the  cafe  : apply  for  fober  advice,  and  your 
friend  plays  you  off  with  a joke. 


Lovemore. 

Sober  advice!  very  far  gone  indeed.  There  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  talking  foberly  to  the  tribe  of  lovers. 
That  eternal  abfence  of  mind  that  pofeifes  you  all ! 
There  is  no  fociety  with  you.  I was  damnable  com- 
pany myfelf,  when  I was  one  of  the  pining  herd i 
but  a dole  of  matrimony  has  cooled  me  pretty  hand- 
fomely ; and  here  comes  repetatur  hauftus . 


Enter  Muslin. 


Muslin. 


My  Lady  fends  her  compliments, 
know  how  you  do  this  morning. 


and  begs  to 
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Lovemore.  ( aftde  to  Sir  Brilliant.) 

The  novelty  of  the  compliment  is  enlivening — It 
is  the  devil  to  be  teazed  in  this  manner. — What  did[ 
you  fay,  child? 

Muslin. 

My  Lady  hopes  you  find  yourfelf  well  this  morn- 
ing. 

Lovemore. 

Ay,  your  Lady : — give  her  my  compliments,  and 
tell  her — tell  her  I hope  fhe  is  well,  and — (yawns,') 

Muslin. 

She  begs  you  won’t  think  of  going  out  without  fee- 
ing her. 

LovemoRe. 

To  be  fure,  fhe  has  fuch  variety  every  time  one  fees 
her — my  head  aches  woefully — tell  your  lady — I fhall 
be  glad  to  fee  her ; I’ll  wait  on  her — (yawns)  tell  her 
what  you  will. 

Muslin. 

A brute  !-  -I  fhall  let  my  lady  know,  Sir. 

{Exit. 


Lovemore.  _ 

My  dear  Sir  Brilliant,  you  fee  me  an  example  be- 
fore your  eyes.  Put  the  widow  Bellmour  out  of  your 
head,  and,  let  my  Lord  Etheridge  be  the  vidtim  for 
you. 


Sir 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

Pofitively  no ; my  pride  is  picqued.  My  Lord 
Etheridge  fhall  find  me  a more  formidable  rival  than 
he  imagines.  By  the  way,  how  long  has  the  noble 
Peer  been  in  England  ? 

Lovemor^. 

His  motions  are  unknown  to  me. — {a fide)  I don’t 
like  that  queition. — His  Lordfhip  is  in  France,  is 
not  he  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

No ; he  is  certainly  returned.  The  match  is  to 
be  concluded  privately. — He  vifits  her  incog . 

Lovemore.  (forcing  a laugh . ) 

Oh ! no ; that  can’t  be  •,  my  Lord  Etheridge 
loves  parade.  1 cannot  help  laughing.  The  jea- 
loufy  of  you  lovers  is  for  ever  conjuring  up  phan- 
toms to  torment  yourfelves.  My  dear  Sir  Brilliant, 
wait  for  realities ; there  are  enough  in  life,  and  you 
may  teach  your  fancy  to  be  at  relt,  and  give  you  no 
further  trouble. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Nay,  don’t  let  your  fancy  run  away  with  you. 
What  I tell  you,  is  the  real  truth. 

Lovemore. 

Well,  if  it  be  true,  and  if  Lord  Etheridge  is  come 
to  England  to  marry,  do  you  go  to  France  not  to 
marry,  and  you  will  have  the  belt  of  the  bargain. 


Enter 
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Enter  William. 

William. 

SirBafhfull  Conftant  is  in  his  chariot  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  ftreet,  and  if  your  Honour  is  at  leifure,  he 
will  wait  upon  you. 

Lovemore. 

Have  not  1 fent  him  word  I fhould  be  at  home  ? 
Let  him  come  as  foon  as  he  will.  [Exit  William] 
Another  inftance,  Sir  Brilliant,  to  deter  you  from  all 
thoughts  of  matrimony. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Po ! hang  him ; he  his  no  precedent  for  me.  A 
younger  brother,  who  lived  in  middling  life,  comes 
to  a title  and  an  eflate  on  the  death  of  a confumptive 
Baronet  ; marries  a woman  of  quality,  and  now  car- 
ries the  primitive  ideas  of  his  narrow  education  into 
high  life.  Don’t  you  remember  when  he  had  cham- 
bers in  Fig  tree  court,  and  ufed  to  faunter  and  lounge 
away  his  time  in  Temple  Coffee  houfes  ? The  fellow 
is  as  dull  as  a bill  in  chancery. 

Lovemore. 

But  he  is  improved  fmee  that  time. 

Sir  Brillianj. 

Impoffible;  don’t  you  fee  how  he  goes  on  ? Fie 
knows  nothing  of  the  world  ; if  his  eyes  meet  yours, 
he  blufhes  up  to  his  ears,  and  looks  fufpicious,  as  if 
he  imagined  you  have  a defign  upon  him. 

Lovz- 
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Lovemore. 

I can  explain  that  part  of  his  character.  He  has 
a mortal  averfion  to  wit  and  raillery,  and  dreads  no- 
thing fo  much  as  being  laughed  at  for  being  particu- 
lar. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

And  fo,  fearing  to  be  ridiculous,  he  becomes  fub- 
flantially  fo  every  moment. 

Lovemore. 

Even  fo,  and  if  you  look  at  him,  he  fh rinks  back 
from  your  obfervation,  calling  a fly,  flow,  jealous 
eye  all  round  him,  like  Mifs  Bumpkin  in  a country 
village,  aukwardly  endeavouring  to  conceal  what 
the  increafe  of  her  fhape  difcovers  to  the  whole  pa- 
ri fh. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

And  then  his  behaviour  to  his  lady! 

Lovemore. 

Why,  as  to  that  point,  I don’t  think  he  hates  her. 
His  fear  of  ridicule  may  be  at  the  bottom.  He  has 
flrange  notions  about  the  dignity  of  a hu/band. 
There  is  a fecret,  which  he  would  fain  tell  me,  and 
yet  he  is  fliy,  and  he  hints,  and  he  hefitates,  and  then 
he  retreats  back  into  himfelf,  and  ends juft  where  he 
began.  But  with  all  his  faults,  he  has  fits  of  good 
nature.  There ; — his  chariot’s  at  the  door. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Lady  Conftant,  you  mean,  has  fits  of  good  nature. 
Have  you  made  any  progrefs  there  ? 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

That’s  well  from  you,  who  are  the  formidable 
man  in  that  quarter. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Oh  ! no  j pofitively,  no  pretence,  no  colour  for 
it. 

Lovemore. 

Don’t  I know  that  you  have  made  advances'? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Advances  ! I pity  my  Lady  Constant,  and — • 

Lovemore. 

Well,  that’s  generous — hufh  ! I hear  him  coming. 
Sir  Brilliant,  I admire  your  amorous  charity  of  all 
things. 

Enter  Sir  Bashfui.l  Constant. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Mr.  Lovemore,  I have  taken  the  liberty— but  you 
feem  to  be  bufy,  and  I intrude  perhaps. 

Lovemore. 

Oh,  by  no  means : walk  in  Sir  Baflifull. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Sir  Brilliant,  I am  glad  to  fee  you.  ( Bows  auk - 
wardly .) 


B 2 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

You  do  me  honour.  Sir.  I hope  you  left  my 
Lady  well. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

I can't  fay.  Sir ; I am  not  her  phyfician. 

Sir  Brilliant.  ( cifide ) 

An  abfurd  brute  !— Lovemore,  I'll  juft  ftep  and 
pay  a ihort  vifit  to  our  friend  over  the  way. 

Lovemore. 

Why  in  fuch  a hurry  ? 

Sir  Brillant. 

I Ihall  return  immediately.  I’ll  be  with  you  be- 
fore you  are  drefted.  Sir  Bafhfull,  I kifs  your  hand. 

[Exit. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

I am  glad  he  is  gone.  I have  fomething,  Mr, 
Lovemore,  that  I want  to  advife  with  you  about* 

Lovemore. 

Have  you  ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I have  had  another  brufh  with  my  wife. 

* Lovemore. 

I am  fory  for  it.  Sir  Bafhfull. ( aftde ) I am 

perfectly  glad  of  it. 

Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Pretty  warm  the  quarrel  was.  She  took  it  in  a 
high  tone.  Sir  Rafhfull,  fays  fhe,  I wonder  you 
will  difgrace  yourfelf  at  this  rate.  You  know  my 
pin  money  is  not  fufficient.  The  Mercer  and  every 
body  duning  me ! I can't  go  on  after  this  fafhion, 

fays  fhe,  and  then  fomething  about  her  quality. — - 

You  know*  Mr.  Lovemore,  ( fmiling ) fhe  is  a wo- 
man of  high  quality. 

Lovemore. 

Yes,  and  a very  fine  woman. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

No,  no,  no ; not  much  of  that — and  yet — (looks 
at  him  and j miles ) Do  you  think  her  a fine  woman  ? 

Lovemore. 

Undoubtedly ; where  do  you  fee  any  body  that 
outfhines  her? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Why  to  be  f ure — (Jmiling ) one  does  not  often 
fee  her  eclipfed.  I think  Ihe  is  what  you  may  call  a 
fine  woman.  She  keeps  good  company. 


Lovemore. 


The  very  befb. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Y~es,  yes  j your  tiptop,  none  elfe. 
encourage  her  too  far  were  dangerous. 

B 7 
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ing  a hufband  makes  but  a forry  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 


Lovemore. 

The  world  will  talk.  Sir  Bafhfull. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Too  fad,  Mr.  Lovemore.  Their  tongues  will  run 
on,  and  one  does  not  like  to  give  them  a fubjedt.  I 
anfwered  her  floutly  : Madam,  fays  I,  a fig  for  your 
quality  : I am  mailer  in  my  own  houfe,  and  who  do 
you  think — ( winks  at  Lovemore ) putting  myfelf  in 
a pafiion,  you  know — Who  do  you  think  is  to  pay 
for  your  Cats  and  your  Dogs,  and  your  Monkeys, 
and  your  Squirrels,  and  your  gaming  debts  ? 

Lovemore. 

How  could  you  ? That  was  fharply  faid. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Yes  ; I gave  it  her.  But  for  all  that  I am  main 
good  natured  at  the  bottom. 

Lovemore. 

You  was  not  in  earned:  then  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

No,  no;  that’s  the  point;  a man  mull  keep  up 
his  own  dignity.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I did. 

Lovemore. 

Well -you  did  what’s  proper  I dare  fay. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

I hope  you’ll  think  fo  — Don’t  laugh  at  me.— — 
Come,  1 will  tell  you.  I went  to  her  Mercer  flijy 
and  paid  him  the  money.  (Jmiling ) 

Lovemore. 

Did  you  ? 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( Looking  alarmed') 

'Was  not  it  right  ? 


Lovemore. 

It  was  elegant. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

I am  glad  you  approve.  I took  care  to  fave  ap- 
pearances. One  would  not  have  the  world  know  it. 


By  no  means. 


Lovemore 


Sir  Bashfull. 

It  would  make  them  think  me  too  uxorious. 

Lovemore. 

So  it  would — {aftde')  I mu  ft  encourage  that  no- 
tion. While  you  live,  guard  againft  being  too  ux- 
orious. Though  our  wives  deferye  cc  our  fondnefs,” 
the  world  will  laugh  at  us ; — and  hark  ye,  if  our  wives 
don’t  deferve  it,  they’ll  laugh  at  us  the  more. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I know  it.  And  fo  fays  I,  Mr.  Luteftring,  there’s 
your  money,  but  tell  no  body  that  I paid  it  llily. 

B 4 Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Why,  that’s  doing  a genteel  thing  by  flratagem.— * 
Admirably  contrived! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I think  it  was.  But  I have  a deeper  fecret  for 
you. 

Lovemore. 

Have  you  ? 

Sir  Bashfull, 

I have. — May  I trufc  you  ? 

Lovemore. 

Now  there  you  hurt  me.  I feel  that.  Sir  Bafhfull. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I beg  your  pardon.  I know  you  are  my  friend. 
I have  great  confidence  in  you.  You  muft  know- 
look  ye,  Mr.  Lovemore you  mult  know 

Enter  Muslin. 

Muslin. 

My  lady  defires  to  know  if  you  chufe  a dilli  of  tea 
this  morning. 

Lovemore. 

Po  ! ridiculous  ! — tell  your  miftrefs  — go  about 
your  bufinefs.  (Turns  her  out) 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

I fee  how  it  is.  He  does  not  care  a cherry-ftone 
for  his  wife. 


Lovemore. 

Such  impertinence  ! Well,  Sir  Bafhfull. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

He  does  not  value  her  a pinch  of  Ihuff.  ( afide ) 
Lovemore. 

Well,  I am  all  attention.- 


Sir  Bashfull. 

It  does  not  fignify.  A foolifh  affair ; I won’t  trou- 
ble you. 


Lovemore. 

Nay,  that’s  unkind.  - It  will  be  no  trouble. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Well,  well,  I — I — Do  you  think  Muflin  did  not 
overhear  us  ? 

Lovemore. 

Not  a fyllable.  Come,  we  are  fafe. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I don’t  know  but— let  me  afk  you  a queflion,  firft. 
Have  you  any  regard  for  your  lady  ? 


Lovemore. 

The  higheft  value  for  her.  But  then  you  know 
appearances — 

Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Right ! — I repofe  it  with  you. — You  muft  know, 
Mr.  Lovemore,  as  I told  you,  I am  at  the  bottom 
very  good  natured,  and  though  it  may  be  thought 
we  are  interrupted  again. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Lovemore,  I have  paid  my  vifit. 

Lovemore. 

Pftiaw! — this  is  unlucky You  are  as  good  as 

your  word,  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Perhaps  you  have  bufinefs  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

No,  no  bufinefs — ( turns  to  Lovemore. ) there’s 

no  proceeding  now 1 was  going,  Sir  Brilliant. 

Mr.  Lovemore,  I wifn  you  a good  day. 

Lovemore. 

Po  ! prithee,  you  (han’t  leave  me  yet. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I muft;  I can’t  ftay.  ( afide  to  Lovemore)  An- 
other time.  Suppofe  you  call  at  my  houfe  atone 
o’clock. 

Lovemore. 

With  all  my  heart. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Do  fo 3 nobody  fhall  interrupt  us.  Mr.  Love- 
more,  I take  my  leave.  Sir  Brilliant,  I kifs  your 
hand.  You  won’t  forget,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Lovemore. 

Oh  ! no  3 depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

A good  morning.  He  is  the  only  friend  I have. 

[Exit. 


Lovemore. 

Ha ! ha ! you  broke  in  in  the  moft  critical  moment. 
He  was  juft  going  to  be  delivered  of  his  fecret. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

I beg  your  pardon.  How  could  you  let  me  ? 
Lovemore. 

Nay,  no  matter.  I fhall  worm  it  out  of  him. 

Enter  Muslin. 

Muslin. 

My  Lady,  Sir,  is  quite  impatient. 

Lovemore. 

Po  ! for  ever  teazing ! I’ll  wait  upon  her  pre- 
fently.  [Exit  Muslin. 


Sir 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

I’ll  flep  and  chat  with  her  while  you  drefs.  May 
I take  the  liberty  ? 


Lovemore. 

You  know  you  may:  no  ceremony.  How  could 
you  afk  me  fuch  a queftion  ? Apropos,  Sir  Bril- 

liant; I want  a word  with  you.  Step  with  me  into 
the  ftudy  for  a moment. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

I attend  you. 


Lovemore. 

Poor  Sir  Bafhfull ! ha  ! ha  ! a ridiculous, 

unaccountable What  does  he  mean  ? 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  another  Apartment. 

Mrs.  Lovemore  at  her  Tea-Table. 

\ 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

This  trafh  of  tea  ! I don’t  know  why  I drink  fo 
much  ofit.  Heigho! — what  keeps  Muflin  ? Surely 
never  was  an  unhappy  woman  treated  with  fuch  cruel 
indifference;  nay,  with  fuch  open,  fuch  undifguifed 
infoience  of  gallantry. 

Enter  Muslin. 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Well,  Muflin  ? have  you  feen  his  Prime  Minister  ? 

Mus- 
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Muslin. 

Yes,  Ma’am,  I have  feen  Mr.  William.  He  fays 
his  mailer  is  going  out,  according  to  the  old  trade, 
and  he  does  not  expedt  to  fee  him  again  till  to-mor- 
row morning.  Mr.  Lovemore  is  now  in  the  fludy. 
Sir  Brilliant  Fafhion  is  with  him  : I heard  them,  as  I 
palfed  by  the  door,  laughing  as  loud  as  two  ablors  in 
a comedy. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

About  fome  precious  mifchief.  I’ll  be  fworn,  and 
all  at  my  coll.  Heigho  ! 

Muslin. 

Dear  Ma’am,  why  chagrine  yourfelf  about  a vile 

man,  that  is  not  worth no,  as  I hope  for  mercy, 

not  worth  a fingle  figh  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemorf. 

What  can  I do,  Muflin  ? 

Muslin. 

Do,  Ma’am If  I was  as  you,  Fd  do  for  him. 

If  I could  not  cure  my  grief.  I’d  find  fome  comfort, 
that’s  what  I would. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Comfort  ? Alas  3 there  is  none  for  me. 

Muslin. 

And  whofe  fault  then  ? — Would  any  body  but 

you it  provokes  me  to  think  of  it- Would  any 

but  you, young,  handfome,  with  wit,  graces, 

talents,  would  any  body,  with  fo  many  accomplifh- 

ments. 
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ments,  fit  at  home  here,  as  melancholy  as  a poor  fer- 

vant  out  of  place  ? And  all  for  what  ? For  a huf- 

band  ? And  fuch  a hufband ! What  do  you  think  the 
world  will  fay  of  you,  Ma’am  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I care  not  what  they  fay.  I am  tired  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  may  be  tired  of  me,  if  it  will.  My 
troubles  are  to  myfelf  only,  and  I muft  endeavour  to 
bear  them.  Who  knows  what  patience  may  do  ? If 
Mr.  Lovemore  has  any  feeling  left,  my  conduct  and 
his  own  heart  may  one  day  incline  him  to  do  me  jus- 
tice. 


Muslin, 

But,  dear  Ma’am,  that’s  waiting  for  dead  men’s 
fhoes.  Incline  him  to  do  you  juftice  ! — What  figni- 
fies  expelling  and  expedting  ? Give  me  a bird  in  the 
hand.  If  all  the  women  in  London,  who  happen  to 
be  in  your  cafe,  were  to  fit  down,  and  die  of  the 
fpleen,  what  would  become  of  the  public  places? 
They  might  turn  Yauxhall  to  a hop-garden ; make  a 
brewhoufe  of  Ranelagh,  and  let  both  the  Playhoufes 
to  a methodift-preacher.  We  fhould  not  have  the 
racketting  we  have  now.  John,  let  the  horfes  be 
put  to-— John,  go  t6  my  Lady  Trump-abouts,  and 
invite  her  to  a fmall  party  of  twenty  or  thirty  card 

tables. -John,  run  to  my  Lady  Catgut,  and  let 

her  know  I’ll  wait  upon  lierLadyfhip  to  the  Opera— 
John,  run  as  fail  as  ever  you  can,  with  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Varney,  and  tell  him  it  will  be  the 
death  of  me,  if  I have  not  a box  for  the  new  play.-— 
Lord  blefs  you.  Ma’am,  they  rantipoie  it  about  this 
town,  with  as  unconcerned  looks,  and  as  florid  out- 
fides,  as  if  they  were  treated  at  home  like  fo  many 
goddeffes ; though  every  body  knows  pofleflion  has 
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ungoddefled  them  all  long  ago,  and  their  hufbands 
care  no  more  for  them,  no,  by  Jingo,  no  more  than 
they  do  for  their  hufbands. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

At  what  a rate  you  run  on  ? 

Muslin.  • 

It  is  enough  to  make  a body  run  on.  If  every  body 
thought  like  you.  Ma'am 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

If  every  body  loved  like  me  ! 

Muslin. 

A brafs  thimble  for  love,  if  it  is  not  returned  by 
love.  What  the  deuce  is  here  to  do  ? Love  for  love 
is  fomething  : but  to  love  alone,  where’s  the  good  of 
that  ? Shall  I go  and  fix  my  heart  upon  a man,  who 
fhall  defpife  me  for  that  very  reafon  ? And,  ay,  fays 
he,  <c  Poor  fool ! 1 fee  Hie  adores  me.  The  woman’s 
<c  wrell  enough,  only  fhe  has  one  inconvenient  cir- 
fC  cumftance  about  her ; I am  married  to  her,  and 
“ marriage  is  the  devil.” 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Will  you  have  done  ? 

Muslin. 

I have  not  half  done,  Ma’am.  And  when  the  vile 
man  goes  a rogueing,  he  fmiles  impudently  in  your 
face,  <c  and  I am  going  to  the  chocolate  houfe,  my 
<c  dear;  amufe  yourfelf  in  the  mean  time,  my  love.” 
Fy  upon  ’em ; I know  ’em  all.  Give  me  a hufband 

that 
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that  will  enlarge  the  circle  of  my  innocent  pleafures $ 
but  a hufband  now  a days,  is  no  fuch  a thing*  A 
hufband  now  is  nothing  but  a fcare-crow,  to  lhew  you 
the  fruit,  but  touch  it  if  you  dare.  The  deviPs  in 
'em,  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  fwearing.  A hufband 
is  a mere  bugbear,  a fnap-dragon,  a monfter ; that  is 
to  fay,  if  one  makes  him  fo,  then  he  is  a monfter  in- 
deed ; and  if  one  does  not  make  him  fo,  then  he  be- 
haves like  a monfter ; and  of  the  two  evils,  by  my 

troth But  here,  Ma’am,  here  comes  one  who  can 

tell  you  all  about  it.  Here  comes  Sir  Brilliant : alk 
his  advice.  Ma’am. 

Mrs.  Lovemore, 

His  advice  ?- Aik  advice  of  the  man,  who  has 

eftranged  Mr.  Lovemore’s  affections  from  me  ? 

Muslin. 

Well  I proteft  and  vow,  I think  Sir  Brilliant  a very 
pretty  gentleman.  He  is  the  very  pink  of  the  fafhion. 
He  drelfes  fafhionably,  lives  fafhionably,  wins 
your  money  fafhionably,  lofes  his  own  fafhionably, 
and  does  every  thing  fafhionably ; and  then  he 
looks  fo  lively,  and  fo  much  to  fay,  andfo  never  at'a 
lofs  !— but  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Mrs.  Lovemore,  my  'dear  Ma’am,  always  in  a 
vis  -a-vis  party  with  your Juivante? — Alford  me  your 
pardon,  if  I lay  this  does  a little  wear  the  appearance 
of  being  out  of  humour  with  the  world. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Far  from  it.  Sir  Brilliant.  We  were  engaged  in 
your  panegyrick. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

My  panegyrick  ? Then  am  I come  mod  apropos 
to  give  the  portrait  a few  finifhing  touches.  Mr. 
Lovemore,  as  foori  as  he  is  drefled,  will  wait 
upon  you  : in  the  mean  time,  I can  help  you  to  fome 
anecdotes,  which  will  enable  you  to  colour  your 
canvafs  a little  higher* 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Among  thofe  anecdotes,  I hope  you  will  not  omit 
the  bright  exploit  of  feducing  Mr.  Lovemore  from  all 
domeftic  happinefs. 

(Jhe  make  afign  to  Muslin  to  go) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

I,  Madam  ? — Let  me  perifh  if  ever ■ 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Oh ! Sir,  I can  make  my  obfervations. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

May  fortune  eternally  forfake  me,  and  beauty 
frown  on  me,  if  I am  confcious  of  any  plot  upon 
earth.  - 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Don't  aflert  too  ftrongly,  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

May  I never  throw  a winning  cad— 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.  Sir. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

May  I lofe  the  next  fweepflakes,  if  I have  ever,  in 
thought,  word  or  deed,  been  acceflary  to  his  infide- 
lity. I alienate  the  affe£tions  of  Mr.  Lovemore  I 
Confider,  Madam,  how  would  this  tell  in  Weftmin- 
fter  Hall  ? Sir  Brilliant  Fafhion,  what  fay  you, 
guilty  of  this  indictment  or  not  guilty  ? Not  guilty, 
pofs.  Thus  ifTue  is  joined.  You  enter  the  court: 
but,  my  dear  Madam,  veil  thofe  graces  that  adorn 
your  perfon : abate  the  fire  of  thofe  charms : fo 

much  beauty  will  corrupt  the  judges : give  me  a 
fair  trial. 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

And  thus  you  think  to  laugh  it  away. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Nay,  hear  me  out.  You  appear  in  court : you 
charge  the  whole  upon  me,  without  a fyllable  as  to 
the  how,  when,  and  where  ? No  proof  pofitive 
the  profecution  ends,  and  I begin  my  defence. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

And  by  playing  thefe  falfe  colours  you  think  I airf 
to  be  amufed  ? 


Sir  Brilliant. 

Nay,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  I am  now  upon  my  defence. 
Only  hear. — You  will  pleafe  to  confider,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  that  Mr.  Lovemore  is  not  a minor,  nor 
I his  guardian.  He  loves  gaiety,  pleafure,  and  en- 
joyment 
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joyment  : is  it  my  fault  ? He  is  pofleffed  of  talents 
and  a tafte  for  pleafure,  which  he  knows  how  to  gra- 
tify : can  I reftrain  him  ? He  knows  the  world, 
makes  the  moft  of  life,  and  plucks  the  fruit  that 
grows  around  him : am  I to  blame  ? This  is  the 
whole  affair.- — How  fay  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  ? 
* — Not  Guilty.  There,  you  fee  how  it  is.  I have 
cleared  myfelf. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Brifk,  lively,  and  like  yourfelf.  Sir  Brilliant ! But 
if  you  can  imagine  this  bantering  way— 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Acquitted  by  my  country,  Ma’am;  fairly  ac- 
quitted. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

After  the  very  edifying  counfel  which  you  give  to 
Mr.  Lovemore,  this  loofe  ftrain  is  not  in  the  lead 
furprizing.  And,  Sir,  your  late  projedt — 

Sir  Brilliant. 

My  late  projedt ! 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Your  late  projedt,  Sir.  Not  content  with  leading 
Mr.  Lovemore  into  a thoufand  fcenes  of  diflipation, 
you  have  introduced  him  lately  to  your  miftrefs  Bell- 
mour.  You  underfland  me,  Sir. 

Sir  Brillian?. 

Ma’am,  he  does  not  fo  much  as  know  the  Widow 
Bellmour, 

C 2 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Nay,  Sir  Brilliant,  have  a care:  juftify  it  if  you 
can,  or  give  it  a turn  of  wit.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  hazard  yourfelf  too  far. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Ealfehood  I difdain,  Madam,  and  I,  Sir  Brilliant 
Fafhion,  declare  that  Mr.  Lovemore  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Widow  Bellmour.  And  if  he 
was,  what  then  ? Do  you  know  the  lady  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I know  her.  Sir  ? A perfon  of  that  charafler  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Oh! 1 fee  you  don’t  know  her  : but  I will  let 

you  into  her  whole  hiftory. Pray  be  feated — 

you  ihall  know  her  whole  hiftory,  and  then  judge 
for  yourfelf.  The  Widow  Bellmour,  Madam 

Lovemore.  ( within  ) 

William,  are  the  horfes  put  to  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

We  are  interrupted. 

Enter  Lovemore. 

Lovemore. 

Very  well : let  the  carriage  be  brought  round 
direftly. How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ? — Sir  Bril- 

liant I beg  your  pardon. — My  Love,  you  don’t  an- 

fwer 
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fwer  me  : how  do  you  do  this  morning  ? ( with  an 

air  of  cold  civility') 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

A little  indifpofed  in  mind  : but  indifpofition  of 
the  mind  is  of  no  confequence  : nobody  pities  it. 

Lovemore. 

I beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Lovemore.  Indifpofi- 
tion of  the  mind — Sir  Brilliant,  that's  a mighty 
pretty  ring  on  your  finger. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

A bauble  : will  you  look  at  it  ? (gives  the  ring) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Though  I have  but  few  obligations  to  Sir  Brilliant, 
I fuppofe  I am  to  afcribe  to  him  the  favour  of  this 
vifit,  Mr. Lovemore, 

Lovemore. 

( looking  at  the  ring , and  laughing) 

Now  there  you  wrong  me.— Your  enquiries  about 
my  health  have  been  very  obliging  this  morning, 
and  I came  to  return  the  compliment  before  I go 
out. — It  is  fet  very  neatly,  (gives  hack  the  ring) 

Mrs,  Lovemore, 

Are  you  going  out.  Sir  ? 

Lovemore. 

A matter  of  bufinefs How  I do  hate  bufinefs  ! 

—But  bufinefs  ( examining  his  ruffes) — bufinefs  muft 
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be  done. — Pray  is  there  any  news  ?— Any  news,  my 
dear  ? 


Mrs.  Lovemore, 

It  would  be  news  to  me.  Sir,  if  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  know  whether  I may  expedt 
the  favour  of  your  company  at  dinner  to-day. 

Lovemore. 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  anfwer  fuch  a 
queftion,  for  I can  give  no  diredt  anfwer  to  it. — I am 
the  Have  of  events;  juft  as  things  happen  ; perhaps 
1 may ; perhaps  nor.  But  don’t  let  me  be  of  any 
inconvenience  to  you.  Is  it  material  where  a body 
eats  ?— -Have  you  heard  what  happened  to  me  ? 

{a fide  to  Sir  Brilliant.) 

Sir  Brilliant, 

When  and  where  ? 

Lovemore. 

A word  in  your  ear— with  your  permi/Tion^ 
Ma’am  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

That  cold,  contemptuous  civility,  Mr.  Love- 
more— 


Lovemore, 

Po  ! prithee  now,  how 'can  you  ?— that  is  very 
peevifh,  and  very  illnatured. — (turning  to  Sir  Bril- 
liant) I loft  very  thing  I played  for  after  you 
went.  The  foreigner  and  he  underftand  one  an- 
other.-—I beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Lovemore;  it 
was  only  about  an  affair  at  the  Opera. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

The  Opera  or  any  thing  is  more  agreeable  than 
my  company. 


Lovemore. 

Now  there  again  you  wrong  me.  (to  Sir  Bril- 
liant) We  dine  at  the  St.  Alban’s. — How  can 
you  Mrs.  Lovemore  ? I make  it  a point  not  to  in- 
commode you.  Youpoffibly  may  have  fome  private 
party ; and  it  would  be  unpolite  in  me  to  obflrudt 
your  fchemes  of  pleafure.  Would  not  it,  Sir  Bril- 
liant ? 


Sir  Brilliant. 

Oh  !- — Gothick  to  the  laft  degree  ! 

Lovemore. 

Very  true  ; vulgar  and  mechanick  ! (both  Ji and 
laughing.) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Go  on ; make  fport  for  yourfelves,  gentlemen. 

Lovemore. 

Ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! I am  fore  with  laughing. — If  you. 
Madam,  have  arranged  an  agreeable  party,  for  me 
to  be  prefent,  it  would  look  as  if  we  lived  toge- 
ther like  Sir  Bafhfull  Conflant  and  his  Lady,  wffio 
are  always,  like  two  Game-cocks;  ready  armed  to 
goad  and  fpur  one  another.  Hey  ! Sir  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Oh  ! the  very  thing : or  like  Sir  Theodore  Traffic 
C 4 ac 
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at  Tunbridge  taking  his  wife  under  the  arm  in  the 
public  rooms,  and  “ come  along  home,  I tell 
you.” 

Lovemore. 

Exactly  fo.  ( Both  continue  laughing .)  Odds  my 
life  ! I fhall  be  beyond  my  time  (looks  at  his  watch) 
any  commands  into  the  city,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Commands  !— no.  Sir,  I have  no  commands. 

Lovemore. 

I have  an  appointment  at  my  banker’s.  Sir 
Brilliant,  you  know  old  Difcount  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

He  that  was  in  Parliament,  and  had  the  large  con- 
trad  ? 

Lovemore. 

The  fame:  Entire  Butt,  I think,  was  the  name 
of  his  Borough.  Can  I fet  you  down  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

No  my  carriage  waits.  I fliall  rattle  half  the  town 
over  prefently. 

Lovemore. 

As  you  will.  Sir  Brilliant  will  entertain  you. 
Ma’am.  Au  reejoir>  my  love. — Sir  Brilliant,  yours.— 
Who  waits  there  ? 

[ Exitjinging . 

[Sir 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

Bon  voyage. — You  fee,  Madam,  that  I don’t  de- 
prive you  of  his  company. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Your  infiuence  is  now  unnecefiary.  It  is  grown 
habitual  to  him : he  will  drive  to  your  Mrs. 
Bellmour,  I fuppofe. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Apropos ; that  brings  us  back  to  the  little  hiftory 
I was  going  to  give  you  of  that  Lady.  What  is 
your  charge  againP:  her  ? That  Pie  is  amiable  ? 
Granted.  Young,  gay,  rich,  handfome,  with  en- 
chanting talents,  it  is  no  wonder  all  the  pretty  fel- 
lows are  on  their  knees  to  her.  Her  manner  fo  en- 
tertaining ! that  quicknefs  of  tranfition  from  one 
thing  to  another  ! that  round  of  variety  ! and  every 
new  attitude  does  fo  become  her ; and  fhe  has  fuch 
a feeling  heart,  and  with  an  air  of  giddinefs  fo  nice 
a condud: ! 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Mighty  well,  Sir:  Pie  is  a very  veftal.  Finifh 
your  portrait.  A veftal  from  your  fchool  of  painting 
muP:  be  a curiofity. — But  how  comes  it,  Sir,  if  fhe 
is  this  winder,  that  your  honourable  propofals  are 
at  an  end  there 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Compulfion,  Ma?am  : it  is  not  voluntary.  My 
Lord  I theridge  is  the  happy  man.  I thought  he 
was  out  of  the  kingdom ; but  his  lordfhip  is  with 

her 
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her  ev’ry  evening.  I can  fcarce  gain  admittance  j 
and  fo  all  that  remains  for  me,  is  to  do  juftice  to 
the  lady,  and  confole  myfelf  in  the  bell  way  I can  for 
the  inefficiency  of  my  pretenfions. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

And  am  I to  believe  all  this  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

May  the  firft  woman  I pay  my  addreffies  to,  flrike 
rne  to  the  centre  with  a fupercilious  eyebrow,  i f 
every  fyllable  is  not  minutely  true. — So  that  you  fee, 
I am  not  the  caufe  of  your  inquietude.— There  is  not 
in  the  world  a perfon,  who  more  earneftly  afpires  to 
prove  the  tender  efteem  he  bears  you. — I have  long 
panted  for  an  opportunity  — by  all  that’s  foft  Hie  lif- 
tens  to  me  (afide) — I have  long  panted.  Ma’am, 
for  a tender  moment  like  this—  - 

Mrs,  Lovemore. 

( looking  gravely  at  him ) 

Sir! 


Sir  Brilliant. 

I have  panted  with  all  the  ardour,  which  charms 
like  your’s  mufl  kindle  in  every  heart — 

Mrs.  Lovemore,  ( walks  away) 

This  liberty.  Sir— 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Confider,  Madam  : we  have  both  caufe  of  difeon- 
tent ; both  difappointed  s both  eroded  in  love  ; 

and 
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and  the  leaft  we  can  do  is  both  to  join,  and  lweeten 
each  other's  cares. 

Mrs  Lovemore. 

And  your  friend.  Sir,  who  has  juft  left  you — 

Sir  Brilliant. 

He,  Madam,  for  a long  time — I have  feen  it, 
with  vexation  feen  it, — yes,  he  has  long  been  falfe 
to  honour,  love,  and  you. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Sir  Brilliant,  I have  done.  You  take  my  wrongs 
too  much  to  heart,  Sir — {rings  a bell ) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

<c  Thofe  eyes  that  tell  us  what  the  fun  is  made  of ; 

?c  Thofe  hills  of  driven  fnow  !” — 

M rs.  Lovemore. 

Will  nobody  anfwer  there  ? 

Enter  Muslin. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Madam,  1 defift  : when  you  are  in  better  humour, 
recollect  what  I have  faid.  Your  adorer  takes  his 
leave.  Sir  Brilliant,  mind  your  hits,  and  her  ftrait- 
laced  virtue  will  furrender  at  laft.  Madam— - 

\_Bozvs~ rejpe£fful iy  Exit . 


Muslin. 

As  I live  and  breathe,  Ma’am,  if  I was  as  you,  I 
would  not  flufter  myfelf  about  it. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

About  what  ? 


Muslin. 

What  fignifies  mincing  the  matter  ? I heard  it 

*11, 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

You  did?  did  you  ? ( looks  angrily ) 

Muslin. 

Ma'am ! 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Impertinence  ! ( walks  about)  Oh  ! Mr.  Love- 

more ! — To  make  his  character  public,  and  render 
him  the  topick  of  every  tea-table  throughout  this 
town  : I mull  avoid  that. 

Muslin. 

What  the  deuce  is  here  to  do  ?-— An  unman- 
nerly thing,  for  to  go  for  to  huff  me  in  this  manner! 

(< afide ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore- 

That  would  only  widen  the  breach,  and  inftead  of 
negledt,  might  call  foi*th  refentment,  and  fettle  at 
laft  into  a fixed  averfion : lawyers,  parting,  and  fe- 
parate  maintenance  ! — What  mufl  be  done  ? 

Muslin. 

What  is  flie  thinking  of  now  ? — A fulky  thing, 

not 
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not  to  be  more  familiar  with  fuch  a friend  as  I am, 
—-Did  you  fpeak  to  me.  Ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

It  may  fucceed  : fuppofe  I try  it— Muflin. 
Muslin. 

Ma’am.  ( running  to  her1) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

You  heard  Sir  Brilliant  fay  that  Mr.  Lovemore  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  Widow  ? 

Muslin. 

Lard*  Ma’am,  he  is  as  full  of  tricks  as  a French 
milliner.  I know  he  does  vifit  there  : I know  it  from 
William.  I’ll  be  hanged  in  my  own  garters,  if  he 
does  not. 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I know  not  what  to  do.  Let  my  chair  be  got 
ready. 


Muslin. 

Your  chair,  Ma’am  !-— Are  you  going  out  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Let  me  hear  no  more  queftions : do  as  I order 
you.  - [Exit. 

Muslin. 

Which  way  is  the  wind  now  ? No  matter ; flie 
does  not  know  what  fhe’d  be  at.  If  fhe  would  but 
take  my  advice,— go  abroad,  vifit  every  where,  fee 

the 
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the  world,  throw  open  her  doors,  give  balls* 
aflemblies,  concerts ; ling,  dance,  drefs,  fpend  all 
her  money,  run  in  debt,  ruin  her  hufband;  there 
would  be  Tome  fenfe  in  that : the  man  would 
flay  at  home  then  to  quarrel  with  her.  She  would 
have  enough  of  his  company.  But  no  ; mope,  mope 
for  ever ; heigho ! teaze,  teaze ; Muhin,  hep  to 
William  ; where’s  his  mailer  ? When  did  he  come 
home  ? How  long  has  he  been  up  ? A fine  life 
truly  1 — I love  to  be  in  the  fafhion,  for  my  part. 
Biel's  me,  I had  like  to  have  forgot.  Mrs.  Marmalet 
comes  to  my  rout  to  night.  She  might  as  well  ftay 
away  : Hie  is  nothing  but  meer  lumber.  The  formal 
thing  v/on’t  play  higher  than  fhilling  whift.  How 
the  devil  does  fhe  think  I can  make  a fhilling  party 
for  her  ? There  is  no  fuch  a thing  now  a days  : no 
body  plays  fhilling  whift  now,  unlefs  I was  to  invite 
the  trades-people  : but  I lhan’t  let  myfelf  down  for 
Madam  Marmalet,  that  I promife  her. 


End  cf  tl^e  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 

Scene  an  Apartment  at  Sir  Bashfull  Constant’s. 

Enter  Sir  Bashfull. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

DID  not  I hear  a rap  at  the  door  ? Yes,  yes,  I 
did ; I am  right.  The  carriage  is  juft  now  dri- 
ving away.  Who  anfwers  there  ? Sideboard  ftep 
hither.  Sideboard.  I muft  know  who  it  is  : my  wife 
keeps  the  beft  company  in  England.  Hold,  I muft 
be  wary.  Servants  love  to  pry  into  their  matters 
fecrets. 


Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Whofe  carriage  was  that  at  ihe  door  ? 

Sideboard. 

The  Dutchefs  of  Hurricane,  your  honour. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

The  Dutchefs  of  Hurricane  ? (Walks  afide  and 
/miles)  A woman  of'  great  rank  ! — what  did  the. 
want  ? - 

Sideeoard. 

She  has  left  this  card  for  my  Lady. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

A card  ? Let  me  fee  it.  ( Reads <)  The  Dutchefs 

-of 
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of  Hurricane  prefents  compliments  to  Lady  Conftant. 
She  has  left  the  hounds  and  the  foxes , and  the  brutes , that 
gallop  after  them , to  their  own  dear  fociety  for  the  reft  of 
the  winter , Her  Grace  keeps  IVednefdays  at  Hurricane - 
Houfe  for  the  reft  of  the  winter, — Make  me  thankful, 
here's  a card  from  a Dutchefs  !— what  have  you 
there  ? 

Sideboard. 

A parcel  of  cards,  that  have  been  left  here  this 
morning. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

All  thefe  in  one  morning  ? ( looks  at  them ) Why 

I may  as  well  keep  an  Inn ; may  as  well  keep  the 
Coach  and  Horfes  in  Piccadilly,  {reads  f aft)  Lady 
Riot— Mrs.  Allnight-— The  Dutchefs  of  Carmine— 
look  ye  there,  another  Dutchefs  ! Lady  Bajfet—Lord 
Pleurifte— the  Countefs  of  Ratifie — Sir  Richard  Lungs 
-—Lord  Laudanum — Sir  Charles  Valerian — Lady  Hec- 
tick— Lady  Mary  Gabble— I can’t  bear  all  this,  Side- 
boar  d —{aftde  and fmiling ) I cant  bear  the  pleafure 
of  it:  all  people  of  tip-top  condition  to  vifit  my  wife! 

Enter  Furnish. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

What’s  the  matter,  Furniih  ? 

Furnish. 

The  mattter,  Sir  ?— Nothing’s  the  matter. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

What  are  you  about?  Where  are  you  going? 
What  have  you  to  do  now  ? 


F UR- 
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Furnish. 

Only  to  tell  . the  chairmen  they  mu  ft  take  Black 
George  with  his  flambeau  with  them  this  evening, 
and  carry  the  chair  to  pay  vifits  for  my  lady. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

An  empty  chair  to  pay  vifits ! — what  polite  ways 
people  of  fafhion  have  got  of  being  intimate  with 
each  other ! — ( afide ) abfurd  as  it  is,  I am  glad  to 
fee  my  wife  keep  pace  with  the  beft  of  them.  I 
laugh  at  it,  and  yet  1 like  it. — Wounds  ! I fhall  be 
found  out  by  my  fervants. — I tell  you,  Sideboard, 
and  you  Mrs.  Bufy  Body,  that  your  Miftrefs  leads  a 
life  of  noife  and  hurry,  and  cards  and  dice,  and  va- 
nity, and  nonfen fe,  and  I am  refoived  to  bear  it  no 
longer.-— Don’t  1 hear  her  coming  ? 

Furnish. 

My  lady  is  coming,  Sir. 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( afide  and f railing) 

She  looks  charmingly.— Now  I’ll  tell  her  roundly 
a piece  of  my  mind.  You  fhall  fee  who  commands 
in  this  houfe. 


Enter  Lady  Constant. 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( fteals, . a look ) 

I could  almoft  give  up  the  point  when  I look  at 
her. — So,  madam,  I have  had  my  houfe  full  of  duns 
again  to  day. 


Vol.  III. 
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Lady  Constant. 

Obliging  creatures,  to  call  fo  often.  What  did 
they  want  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Want  ! — what  fhould  they  want  but  money  ? 

Lady  Constant. 

And  you  paid  them,  I fuppofe. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

You  fuppofe  ! — Tdeath,  madam,  what  do  you 
take  me  for  ? 

Lady  Constant. 

I took  you  for  a hufband  : my  brother  prefcribed 
you.  But  his  prefcription  has  done  me  no  good. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Nor  me  either  : I have  had  a bitter  pill  of  it. 

Lady  Constant. 

But  the  pill  was  gilded  tor  you.  My  fortune,  I 
take  it,  has  paid  off  the  old  family  mortage  on  your 
eflate. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

And  at  the  rate  you  go  on,  a new  mortage  will 
fw’allow  up  my  eflate.— I fee  you  are  an  ungratefull 
woman. 


Lady  Constant. 
That  is,  as  you  keep  the  account. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashbull. 

And  my  accounts  will  fhew  it.  Day  after  day  no- 
thing but  extravagance  to  gratify  your  vanity.  Did 
not  I go  into  parliament  to  pleafe  you  ? Did  not  I 
go  down  to  the  Borough  of  Smoke  - and-S ot  > and  get 
drunk  there  for  a whole  month  together  ? Did  not  I 
get  mobbed  at  the  George  and  Vulture?  And  pelted 
and  horfewhipped  the  day  before  the  election  ? And 
was  not  I obliged  to  fteal  out  of  the  town  in  a rabbit- 
cart  ? And  all  this  to  be  fomebody  as  you  call  it  ? 
Did  not  I Hand  up  in  the  houfe  to  make  a fpeech  to 
fhew  what  an  Orator  you  had  married  ? And  did 
not  I expofe  myfelf?  Did  I know  whether  I hood 
upon  my  head  or  my  heels  for  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther ? And  did  not  a great  man  from  the  Treafury- 
bench  tell  me  never  to  fpeak  again  ? 

Lady  Constant. 

And  why  not  take  his  advice  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

What  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe  had  to  I do 
in  Parliament  ? My  country  ! what’s  my  country  to 
me  ? The  debts  of  the  nation,  and  your  gamine: 

-'00 

debts  are  nothing  to  me.  I mull  help  to  pay  both, 
mult  I ? I can  vote  againfl  taxes,  and  I can  adver- 
tize in  the  Gazette  to  fecure  me  from  your  extrava- 
gance. I have  not  lived  in  the  Temple  for  nothing. 

FuRNisH. 

He  flept  there,  and  calls  it  fludying  the  law. 

D 2 Sir 
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Sir.  B.^shfull. 

Hold  you  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Pert : leave  the 
room.  Go  both  about  your  bufinefs. 

\_Exeunt  Furnish  and  Sideboard. 

, Sir  Bashfull.  ( afide ) 

1 have  kept  it  up  before  my  fervants.  (Looks  at 
Lady  Conjiant)  She  is  a fine  woman  after  all. 

Lady  Constant. 

Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  of  this  ufage,  Sir  ? Am 
I to  be  for  ever  made  unhappy  by  your  humours. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Humours ! good  fenfe  and  found  judgement,  in 
in  the  fine  lady's  di&ionary,  are  to  be  called  hu- 
mours ? 


Lady  Constant. 

And  your  humours  are  now  grown  infupportable, 
Sir  Bashfull. 

Your  profufion  is  infupportable.  At  the  rate  you 
go  on,  how  am  I to  find  money  for  my  next  election? 
— If  you  would  but  talk  this  matter  over  cooly — 
She  talks  like  an  angel,  and  I wifh  I could  fayf afide) 
the  lame  of  myfelf.— - What  will  tee  world  think  ? — 
Only  command  your  temper — what  will  they  think, 
if  I am  feen  to  encourage  your  way  of  life  ? 

Lady  Constant. 

Amufe  yourfelf  that  way , Sir. — Avoid  one  error, 
a id  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme. 

Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull.  ( afide ) 

There ; a tranflation  from  Horace — Dum  vitant 
Jlulti  vitia — She  is  a notable  woman. 

Lady  Constant. 

Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  not  in  life  a more  ridi- 
culous fight  than  the  perfon,  who  guards,  with  ima- 
ginary wifdom,  againft  one  gyant-vice,  and  leaves 
himfelf  open  to  a million  of  abfurdities. 

Sir  Bashfull.  {afide) 

I am  nothing  to  her  in  an  argument — fhe  has  a 
tongue  that  can  reafon  me  out  of  my  fenfes. — I could 
almoft  find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth. 
— You  know,  my  Lady  Cendant,  that  when  you 
want  any  thing  in  reafon — 

Lady  Constant. 

Is  it  unreafonable  to  live  with  decency  ? Is  it  un- 
reafonable  to  keep  the  company  my  rank  and  edu- 
cation have  entitled  me  to  ? Is  it  unreafonable  to 
conform  to  the  modes  of  life,  when  your  fortune 
can  fo  well  afford  it  ? 

Sir  Bashfull.  {afide) 

She  is  a very  reafonable  woman,  and  I wifh  I had 
but  half  her  fenfe.- — You  know  I am  good  natured 
in  the  main,  and  if  a fum  of  money  within  a mode- 
rate compafs- — If  a brace  of  hundreds — {afide)  why 
fhould  not  I make  it  three  ? — -I  know  that  you  have 
contracted  habits  of  life,  and  {in  a feftened  tone ) 
habit,  I know  is  not  eafily  conquered  : and  if  three 
{finding)  hundred  pounds  will  prevent  difputes,  why 
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( '/wiling ) as  to  the  matter  of  three  hundred 
pounds 


Enter  Furnish,  with  a hand  box. 

Furnish. 

Your  Ladyfhip’s  things  from  the  milliner’s. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Death  and  fury ! this  woman  has  overheard  me. 
Three  hundred  pounds,  madam!  {in  a violent  faf- 
Jion)  let  me  tell  you  that  three  hundred  pounds 
— what  right  have  you  to  fhovel  away  three  hundred 
pounds  ? 


Lady  Constant. 

Why  does  the  man  fly  out  into  fuch  a paflion  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I will  allow  no  fuch  doings  in  my  houfe.  Don’t 
I often  come  when  my  hall  is  befleged  with  a par- 
cel of  powder-monkey  fervants  l And  did  not  I the 
other  day,  before  I could  get  into  my  own  doors, 
entangle  myfelf  among  the  chairmen’s  poles,  and 
was  not  I confined  there,  like  a man  in  the  (locks  ? 

Lady  Constant* 

Why  would  you  be  fo  aukward  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

An  eternal  fcene  of  routs  and  drums.  Have  not 
I feen  you  put  the  fee  Ample  of  a fcore  of  my  bed 
acres  upon  a Angle  card  ? And  have  not  I muttered 
to  mylelf,  if  that  woman  was  as  much  in  love  with 

me 
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me  as  fhe  is  with  Pam,  what  an  excellent  wife  fne 
would  make  ? 

Lady  Constant. 

Pam  is  very  obliging : why  wont  you  ftrive  to  be 
as  agreeable  ? 


Sir  Bashfull. 

’Sdeath,  Madam,  you  are  fo  fond  of  play  that  I 
fhould  not  wonder  to  fee  my  next  child  marked  on 
rhe  forehead  with  a pair  royal  of  aces. 


Furnish. 

I am  fure  you  deferve  to  be  marked  on  the  fore- 
head with  a pair  of 


Sir  Bashfull. 


Malapert  huffey  ! do  you  meddle  ? Begone  this 
moment. 


[Exit  Furnish. 


Lady  Constant. 

Fy  upon  it,  Sir  Bafhfuli ! I am  tired  of  blufhing 
for  you. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I am  afraid  I have  gone  too  far : fhe  is  afhamed  of 
me.  ( afide ) 


Lady  Constant. 

You  agreed  to  a feperation  the  other  day,  and 
there  remains  nothing  but  to  execute  articles,  and 
make  an  end  of  all  this  dilquiet. 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

A feperate  maintenance  will  go  but  a little  way  to 
anfwer  the  bawling  of  Milliners,  Mercers,  Jewellers, 
and  gaming  debts. 


Lady  Constant. 

It  will  purchafe  content,  and  nothing  can  obtain 
that  under  your  roof. 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( afide ) 

I have  fhot  my  bolt  too  far— I fancy,  my  Lady 
Conftant,  that  you  don’t  know  me.  We  might  ex- 
plain matters,  and— Tdeath  ! ( afide ) I am  go- 
ing to  blab— I fay,  madam,  if  you  underftood  me 
rightly— as  to  the  authority  of  a hufband,  I might 
perhaps  be  brought  to  give  it  up,  in  part  at  lead ; 
and  if  no  body  was  the  wifer,  I might  connive — 
Po  ! confufion  ! interrupted  again  by  that 

Enter  Furnish. 

Furnish. 

A fervant  from  Mrs.  Lovemore,  Madam,  to 
know— 


Spr  Bashfull. 

The  authority  of  a hufband  I never  will  give  up— 
Lady  Constant. 

A dorm,  a whirlwind  is  fitter  to  converfe  with. 
Sir  Bashfull. 

will  dorm  like  a whirlwind  in  my  own  houfe.  I 

have 
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have  done,  Madam ; you  are  an  ungovernable  wo- 
man— and Jmiling)  fhe  is  a charming  woman, 
and  if  nobody  faw  it,  I would  let  her  govern  me 
with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Constant. 

Did  any  body  ever  fee  fuch  behaviour  ? 

Furnish. 

Never,  and  how  your  ladyfhip  bears  it,  I can’t 
tell. 


Lady  Constant. 

That  it  fhould  be  my  fate  to  be  married  to  fuch  a 
quickfand  ! What  does  Mrs.  Lovemore  fay  ? 

Furnish. 

If  your  ladyfhip  will  be  at  home,  fhe  intends  to 
doherfelf  the  pleafure  of  waiting  upon  you.  Madam. 

Lady  Constant. 

Very  well ; I fhall  be  at  home.  Upon  recollection, 
1 want  to  fee  her.  Let  the  fervant  wait : I’ll  write 
an  anfwer.  [Exit. 

Scene  another  Apartment . 

Enter  Sir  Bashfull  and  LqvemoRe. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Walk  in,  Mr.  Lovemore,  walk  in,  I am  heartily 
o-lad  to  fee  vou.  This  is  kind, 

Q • 
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Lovemore. 

I am  ready,  you  fee,  to  attend  the  call  of  friend- 
fhip. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Mr.  Lovemore,  you  are  a friend  indeed. 

Lovemore. 

You  do  me  honour.  Sir  Baflifull.  And  your 
lady,  how  does  fhe  do  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Perfedtly  well : In  great  fpirits.  (fmiling  at  Love - 
?nore ) I never  faw  her  look  better:  but  we  have 
had  t’other  (kirmifh  fmce  I faw  you. 

Lovemore. 

Another ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Ay,  another  ; and  I did  not  bate  her  an  ace.  She 
is  a rare  one  to  argue.  She  is  fit  to  difcufs  a point 
with  any  man. — No  body  like  her.  Wit  at  will ; 
I thought  I managed  the  difpute,  and  that  I fhould 
loon  have  had  her  at  a what  you  call  a non-plus.  But 
no,  no  ; no  fuch  thing.  She  can  give  you  a fharp 
turn  in  a moment. 


Lovemore. 

Ay! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Give  her  her  due,  I am  nothing  to  her.  I thought 

I had 
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I had  her  faft,  but  fhe  went  round  me,  quick  as 
lightening ; and  would  you  believe  it  ? ( looks  highly 
p leafed ) She  did  not  leave  me  a word  to  fay. 

Lovemore. 

Well ! that  was  hard  upon  you. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

No,  not  hard  at  all.  Thofe  little  vidtories  I don't 
mind.  You  know  I told  you  I have  fomething  for 
your  private  ear.  Have  you  obferved  nothing  odd 
and  fingular  in  me  ? 


Lovemore. 

Not  in  the  lead:.  In  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquain- 
tance I know  no  body  fo  little  tinged  with  oddity. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

What,  have  you  feen  nothing?  ( laughs ) Have  you 
remarked  nothing  particular  in  regard  to  my  wife? 

Lovemore. 

Why,  you  don't  live  happy  with  her:  but  that 
is  not  a fingular  cafe. 

Sir.  Bashfull. 

But  I tell  you — this  mult  be  in  confidence — I am  at 
the  bottom  a very  odd  fellow. 

Lovemore. 

You  do  yourfelf  injuftice.  Sir  Bafhfull. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

No,  not  in  the  lead:.  It  is  too  true-—!  am  in  the 

main 
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main  a very  odd  fellow ; I am  indeed ; as  odd  a ftfh 
as  lives ; and  you  mull  have  leen  it  before  now. 

Lovemore. 

I fee  it  ? — I am  not  apt  to  fpy  defers  in  my  friends. 
What  can  this  be  ? You  are  not  jealous,  I hope. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

You  have  not  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  No, 
not  jealous.  Do  her  juftice,  I am  fafe  as  to  that 
point.  My  lady  has  high  notions  of  honour.  No, 
it  is  not  that. 


Lovemore. 

Not  a ray  of  light  to  guide  me : explain.  Sir  Baih- 
full. 


Sir  Bashfull.  ( fmiling  at  him ) 

You  could  never  have  imagined  it.  But  firfb  let 
me  Ihut  this  door. 

Lovemore. 

What  whim  has  got  poiTdfion  of  him  now  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Mr.  Lovemore,  I have  great  dependance  upon  you. 
I am  going  to  make  a difcovery— I blu fn  at  the  very 
thought  of  it  (Tarns  away). 

Lovemore. 

Be  a man.  Sir  Bafhfull ; out  with  it  at  once  ; le"t 
me  advife  you. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

The  very  thing  I want.  The  affair  is — but  then 
if  he  fhould  betray  me  ! — Mr.  Lovemore,  I doubt 
you,  and  yet  efteem  you.  Some  men  there  are,  who, 
when  a confidence  is  repofed  in  them,  take  occafion 
from  thence  to  hold  a hank  over  their  friend,  and 
tyrannize  him  all  the  reft  of  his  days. 

Lovemore, 

O fy  ! this  is  ungenerous.  True  friendfhip  is  of 
another  quality:  II  feels  from  fympathy  ; honour  is 
the  active  principle ; and  the  ftricteft  fecrecy  is  an 
inviolable  rule. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Mr.  Lovemore,  I have  no  further  doubt — flay;  did 
not  you  hear  a noife  ? — Don’t  I fee  a fhadow  moving 
under  the  bottom  of  that  door  ? (goes  to  the  door) 

LoVEMOPvE. 

What  has  got  into  his  head  ? 

Sir  Bashfull  (Looking  out.) 

Servants  have  a way  of  liftening. 

Lovemore. 

Rank  jealoufy ! he  has  it  through  the  very  brain  ! 

Sir  Bashfull? 

No,  no ; all’s  fafe.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I will  make 
you  the  depofitary, — the  faithful  depofitary  of  a fe- 
cret : let  it  pafs  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  to  the 
inmoft  recefs  of  yours : there  let  it  reft  concealed  from 

every 
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every  prying  eye. — My  inclination — There ; — I fee 
a laugh  already  forming  in  every  feature  of  your  face. 

Lovemore. 

Then  my  face  is  no  true  index  of  the  mind.  Were 
you  to  know  the  agitations  in  which  you  keep  me  by 
this  fufpenfe — 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I believe  it.  To  make  an  end  at  once,  my  incli- 
nations are  totally  changed — no ; not  changed  ; but 
they  are  not  what  they  feemed  to  be.  Love  is  the 
paffion  that  poffeffes  me. — I am  in  love,  and — ( turns 
from  him ) and  I am  afhamed  of  myfelf. 

Lovemore. 

Afhamed  ! Love  is  a noble  paflion  : but  don’t  let 
me  hear  any  more  about  it.  Lady  Conflant  will  dis- 
cover all,  and  then  the  blame  will  fall  on  me.  If 
your  heart  revolts  from  her,  don’t  let  me  be  thought 
in  league  with  you.  You  need  not  involve  me  in  a 
quarrel  with  her  ladyihip. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

You  don’t  take  me  right.  You  are  wide,  quite 
wide  of  the  mark.  Hear  me  out. 

Lovemore. 

[ No,  no  more.  You  mull  excufe  me* 

SrR  Bashfull. 

You  fhall  hear  me.  The  objedt  of  my  paflion, 
this  charming  woman,  whom  I doat  on  to  diffrac- 
tion-— — 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Your  pardon  ; I won’t  hear  it— ( walks  away  from 
him)  When  herladyfhip  hears  of  his  gallantary,  the 
devil  is  in  the  dice,  if  the  fpirit  of  revenge  does  not 
mould  her  to  my  purpofes. 

Sir  Bashfull.  (following  Lovemore) 

I fay,  Mr.  Lovemore,  this  adorable  creaure — « 

Lovemore. 

Keep  your  fecret.  Sir  Bafhfull,  ( avoiding  him) 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( following  him) 

Who  looks  fo  lovely  in  my  eyes 

Lovemore. 

Well  s I dont  defire  to  know  her. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

You  do  know  her.  ( following  him)  This  idol  of 
my  heart,-— is  my  own  wife. 

Lovemore  ( flares  at  him) 

Your  own  wife  ? 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Yes,  my  own  wife.  ( looks  fifty,  and  turns  away) 
It’s  ail  over  with  me  : I am  undone. 


Lovemore. 

This  is  the  moil  unexpected  difcovery. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Look  ye  there  now ; he  laughs  at  me  already. 

Lovemore.  ( afide ) 

His  wife  muft  not  know  this.  The  grafs  is  cut 
under  my  feet  if  Ihe  ever  hears  a word  of  it. 

Sir  Bashfull.  (afide) 

He  is  ftruck  with  amazement,  and  does  not  fay  a 
word  to  me. 

Lovemore.  [afide) 

I mu  ft  not  encourage  him.— And  can  this  be  pof- 
fible,  Sir  Bafhfull  ? — In  love  with  your  own  wife  1 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Spare  myconfufion,  I have  mademyfelf  very  ri- 
diculous. [Looks  at  him , and  turns  away)  1 know  I 
have. 

Lovemore. 

Ridiculous  ? Far  from  it.  Can  it  be  wrong  to 
love  a valuable  woman  ? Not  to  feel  the  impre (lions 
of  beauty  and  of  merit  were  downright  infenfibility ; 
but  then  we  fhould  always  admire  with  difcretion. 
The  folly  of  us  married  men  confifts,  in  letting  our 
wives  perceive  the  vehemence,  with  which  we  love  ; 
and  the  confequence  is,  we  are  enflaved  for  the  reft  of 
our  lives.— I could  truft  you  with  a fee  ret,  which 
perhaps,  would  keep  you  in  countenance.  Could 
you  imagine  it  ? I love  my  wife. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

How  ? 

Lovemore, 

I am  in  love  with  my  wife. 

Si  r Bashfull. 

Oh!  no,  no;-— hey!  (looking  highly  pleafed)  you 
make  me  laugh.  You  don’t  love  her,  do  you  ? 

Love  more. 

PafFionately ; tenderly ; with  all  the  ardour  of  af- 
fection. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Give  me  your  hand.  Ha  ! ha !— I did  not  ex- 
pert this.  This  is  fome  relief.  Ha ! ha  !-  -you 
have  made  me  happy.  And  have  you  led  the  life 
you  have  done  all  this  time,  on  purpofe  to  conceal 
your  regard  from  her  ? 

Lovemore. 

For  that  very  purpofe.  I efteem  her ; I love  her  i 
but  I would  not  have  her  know  it. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

No? 

Lovemore. 

Upon  no  confederation,  nor  would  I have  the 
world  know  it. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Perfectly  right. 

Lovemore. 

To  be  fure.  Tell  your  wife  that  you  efteem  her 
good  qualities,  and  admire  her  perfon,  fhe  cries  Vic*. 
toria,  falls  to  plundering,  and  then  you  muft  either 
break  her  chain,  or  wear  it  in  the  face  of  the  world* 
a laughing  flock  for  all  your  acquaintance. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

That  is  what  I have  always  been  afraid  of, 

Lovemore. 

Not  without  reafon.  The  world  delights  in  ridL 
cule.  Do  you  know,  if  our  lecrets  were  to  tranf- 
pire,  that  we  fhould  have  nothing  but  wit,  raillery, 
and  fleers,  and  taunts,  flying  about  our  ears  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

But  I have  taken  good  care.  I have  quarrelled 
with  my  lady  ten  times  a day  on  purpofe  to  cloak 
the  affair,  and  prevent  all  fufpicion. 

Lovemore. 

Admirable  ! I commend  your  prudence.  Befldes, 
—my  Lady  Conftant,  you  know,  has  lome  youthful 
vigour  about  her  a graceful  perfon,  and  an  eye 
that  inflames  defire  5 and  defire  at  your  time  of  life, 
you  know 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Po  ! it  is  not  for  that ; that  is  nothing.  I wear 
admirably  well,  Mr.  Lovemore. 


Do  you  ? 

Lovemore. 
Sir  Bashfull. 

As  young  as  ever  : but  I don’t  let  her  know  it. 
Lovemore. 

Well ! if  you  are  difcreet  in  that  point,  you  are  a 
very  Machiavel ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Yes,  yes  ; I fight  cunning.  ( laughs ) 

Lovemore, 

Let  nothing  betray  you.  Be  upon  your  guard  : 
that  is  my  own  plan  exactly.  You  want  no  advice 


from  me. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Pardon  me:  you  can  afiift  me. — My  dear  brother 
fufferer,  give  me  your  hand.  We  can  in  a fly  way 
be  of  great  ufe  to  each  other. 


As  how  ? 

Lovemore.  - 

I’ll  tell  you. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

There  are  fome  things  which  you 

know  our  wives  expetfl  to  be  done. 

E 2 
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Lovemore. 

So  there  are. [afide)  What  the  devil  is  he  at 

now  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Now  if  you  will  affift  me 


Lovemore. 

You  may  depend  upon  my  afliftance. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Thus  it  is  : my  wife,  you  know,  keeps  a power  of 
company,  and  makes  a great  figure  there.  I could 
fhew  her  in  any  company  in  England  : I wifh  fhe 
could  fay  the  fame  of  me. 

Lovemore. 

Why  truly  I with  fhe  could. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

But  that’s  out  of  the  queftion.  Now  if  you  will 

come  into  my  fcheme — It  muft  be  a deep  fecret « 

How  ? Is  that  Sir  Brilliant’s  voice  ? 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bafhfull,  you  fee  what  attraction  you  have, 
Lovemore,  I did  not  expect  to  fee  you  here. 


Lovemore. 

Nor  did  I expert  you.  Sir  Brilliant.  ( afide ) 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Confufion ! This  unfeafonable  vifit -( afide ) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

And  your  lady,  is  fhe  at  home.  Sir  Bafhfull  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Her  own  people  keep  that  account,  Sir : I knew 
nothing  of  her. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Nay,  never  talk  flightingly  of  a lady,  who  poffef- 
fes  To  many  elegant  accomplifliments.  She  has  fpi* 
rit,  fenfe,  wit  and  beauty. 

* Sir  Bashfull.  {afide) 

Spirit,  fenfe,  wit  and  beauty!  hie  has  them  all, 
fure  enough.— Sir,  I am  no  fworn  appraifer  to  take 
an  inventory  of  her  effects. — {afide)  Hey,  Love* 
more  ? ( looks  at  him  and  laughs') 

Lovemore.  {to  Sir  Bajhfull ) 

Vaftly  well ! 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Is  her  ladyfhip  vifible  this  morning  ? 

Sik  BashfulT. 

Whether  hie  is  vifible  or  not,  is  no  bufinefs  of 
mine,  but  I know  hie  is  unintelligible  this  morning, 
and  incomprehensible  this  morning.  She  has  the  va- 
pours ; but  your  converfation  I fuppofe  will  brighten 
her  up  for  the  reft  of  the  day. 

E 1 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

Why,  as  it  happens,  I have  the  rareft  piece  of 
news  to  communicate  to  her.  Lovemore,  you  know 
Sir  Amorous  la  Fool  ? 

Lovemore. 

He  that  was  Sheriff  the  other  day  ? Came  up 
with  an  addrefs,  and  got  himlelf  knighted  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

The  fame.-  He  declared  he  would  live  with  his- 
friends  upon  the  fame  familiar  footing  as  before,-  and 
his  new  dignities  fhould  make  no  alteration. 

Sir  BashEull. 

I have  feen  the  Knight.  What  of  him  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Poor  devil.  He  is  in  fuch  a ferape  ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

What’s  the  matter  ? Bubbled  at  play,  1 fuppofc 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Worfe,  much  worfe. 

Lovemore. 

He  has  been  blackballed  at  one  of  the  clubs  ? 

SiR  Bashfull. 

Or  run  through  thh  body  in  a duel  ? 

$!% 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

Why  that’s  a fcrape  indeed  : but  it  is  not  that* 
Sir  Bashfull.. 

What  then  ? 


Sir  Brilliant. 

So  unfortunate  a difcovery  ! he  is  fallen  in  love— 
I cannot  help  laughing  at  him. 

Lovemore. 

Po  ! fallen  in  love  with  fome  coquette,  who  plays 
off  her  airs,  and  makes  a jeft  of  him. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

A young  aftrefs  may  be,  or  an  opera  finger  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

No,  you  wall  never  guefs.  Sir  Bafhfull, — like  a 
filly  devil,  he  is  fallen  in  love  with  his  own  wife. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Fallen  in  love  with  his  own  wife  ! ( ft  ares  at  him) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Yes ; he  has  made  up  all  quarrels  ; his  jealoufy  is 
at  end,  and  he  is  to  be  upon  his  good  behaviour  for  the 
reft  of  his  life. — Could  you  expert  this,  Lovemore  t 


Lovemore. 

No,  Sir ; neither  I nor  my  friend  Sir  Bafhfull  ex- 
pected this. 


E 4 SiR 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

It  is  a ftroke  of  furprize  to  me.  ( Looking  iineafy ) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

I heard  it  at  my  Lady  Betty  Scandal’s,  and  we  had 
fuch  a laugh  : the  whole  company  were  in  aftonifn- 
rnent : whift  {food  drill ; quadrille  laid  down  the 
cards,  and  brag  was  in  fufpenfe.  Poor  Sir  Amorous ! 
it  is  very  ridiculous,  is  not  it.  Sir  Bafhfull  ? * 

Sir  Bashfull  . 

Very  ridiculous  indeed. — (ajide)  My  own  cafe 
exactly,  and  my  friend  Lovemore’s  too. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

The  man  is  I oil,  undone,  ruined,  dead  and  bu- 
ried. 


Love  more.  ( laughing ) 

He  will  never  be  able  to  lhew  his  face  after  this 
difcovery. 


Sir  Brilliant. 

Oh,  never;  it’s  all  over  with  him.  Sir  Bafhfull, 
this  does  not  divert  you  ; you  don’t  enjoy  it. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Who  I ?— I— I— nothing  can  be  more  pleafant, 
and— I— I laugh  as  heartily  as  Ipoffibly  can.  (> forcing 

a laugh.) 


Sir 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

Lovemore,  you  remember  Sir  Amorous  ufed  to 
ftrut,  and  talk  big,  and  truly  he  did  not  care  a pinch 
of  fnufF for  his  wife,  not  he ; pretended  to  be  as  much 
at  eafe  as  Sir  Bafhfull  about  his  lady,  and  as  much  his 
own  matter  as  you  yourfelf,  or  any  man  of  pleafure 
about  town. 

Lovemore. 

I remember  him  : but  as  to  Sir  Bafhfull  and  my- 
felf,  we  know  the  world ; we  understand  life. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

So  we  do ; the  world  will  never  have  fuch  a ttory 
of  us.  Will  they  Lovemore  ? 

Lovemore. 

Oh  ! we  are  free:  we  are  out  of  the  fcrape. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Amorous  la  Fool  will  be  a proverb.  Adieu  for 
him  the  fide-box  whifper,  the  foft  aflignation,  and 
all  the  joys  of  freedom.  He  is  retired  with  his  Pe- 
nelope, to  love  one  another  in  the  country;  and  next 
winter  they  will  come  to  towm,  to  hate  one  another. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Do  you  think  it  will  end  fo  ? 

Sir  Brilliant? 

No  doubt  of  it.  That  is  always  the  denouement 
of  modern  matrimony.  But  I have  not  told  you  the 
word  of  his  cafe.  Our  friend  Sir  Charles  Wildfire, 
you  know,  was  writing  a comedy,  and  what  do  you 
think  he  has  done  ? He  has  drawn  the  chara6ter  of 
Sir  Amorous,  and  made  him  the  hero  of  the  play. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

What  put  him  into  a comedy  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Even  fo  *.  it  is  called  “ The  Amorous  Hufband  * 
cc  or.  The  Man  in  Love  with  his  own  Wife.”  Oh  ! 
ho  ! ho ! ho ! 

Lovemore. 

We  muft  fend  in  time  for  places. 

( laughs  with  Sir  BriHiatff) 

Sir  Baskfull. 

Lovemore  carries  it  with  an  air.  [afide) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Yes,  we  muft  fecure  places.  Sir  Bafhfull,  you 
fhall  be  of  the  party. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

The  party  will  be  very  agreeable.  I fhall  enjoy 
the  joke  prodigioufly.  Ha  ! ha  ! (forces  a laugh ) 

Lovemore. 

Yes,  Sir  Bafhfull,  we  fhall  relifh  the  humour* 

[looks  at  him  and  laughs) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

The  play  will  have  a run  : the  people  of  fafhion 
will  crowd  after  fuch  a character. — I muft  drive  to  a 
million  of  places  and  put  it  about but  firft,  with 
your  leave.  Sir  Bafhfull,  I will  take  the  liberty  to 

give 
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give  a hint  of  the  affair  to  your  lady.  It  will  ap- 
pear fo  ridiculous  to  her  ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Do  you  think  it  will  ? 


Sir  Brilliant. 

Without  doubt : fhe  has  never  met  with  any 
thing  like  it : has  fhe,  Lovemore  ? 


Lovemore. 

I fancy  not : Sir  Balhfull,  you  take  care  of  that. 
Sir  Bashfull. 

Yes,  yes ; I (hall  never  be  the  town-talk. — Hey, 
Lovemore  ? 


Sir  Brilliant. 

Well,  I’ll  ffep  and  pay  my  refpedts  to  my  Lady 
Conftant.  Poor  Sir  Amorous ! he  will  have  his 
horns  added  to  his  coat  of  arms  in  a little  time. 
Ha  ! ha  ! [Exit* 

Sir  Bashfull. 

There,  you  fee  how  it  is.  I (hall  get  lampooned, 
be-rhymed,  and  niched  into  a comedy. 


Lovemore. 

Po ! never  be  frightened  at  this.-  Nobody  knows 
of  your  weaknefs  but  mvfelf,  and  I can't  betray  your 
fecret  for  my  own  fake. 

Sir  Bashfull, 

Very  true. 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

This  difcovery  fhews  the  necdftty  of  concealing 
our  loves.  We  muft  a6t  with  caution.  Give  my 
Lady  no  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  you  have  the  lead;  re- 
gard for  her. 

Sir  Bashfull* 

Not  for  the  world* 


Keep  to  that. 


Lovemore* 


Sir  Bashfull. 

I have  done  her  a thoufand  kindriefTes*  but  all  by 

Health ; all  in  a fly  way. 

* 

Lovemore. 

Have  you  ? 

Sir.  Bashfull. 

Oh  ! a multitude.  I’ll  tell  you. — She  has  been 
plaguing  me  a long  time  for  an  addition  to  her 
jewels.  She  wants  a diamond  crofs,  and  a better 
pair  of  diamond  buckles.  Madam,  fays  I,  I will 
have  no  fuch  trumpery  ; but  then  goes  I and  be- 
fpeaks  them  of  the  firft  jeweller  in  town. — All  under 
the  rofe.  The  buckles  are  finifhed : worth  five 
hundred  ! She  will  have  them  this  very  day,  without 
knowing  from  what  quarter  they  come. — I can’t  but 
Hugh  at  the  contrivance — the  man  that  brings  them, 
will  run  away  directly,  without  faying  a word. 

( laughs  heartily  ) 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Sly,  fly. — You  know  what  you  are  about. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Ay,  let  me  alone ( laughs  with  Lovemore)  And 

then,  to  cover  the  defign  ftill  more,  when  I fee  her 
wear  her  baubles,  I can  take  occafion  to  be  as  jea- 
lous as  bedlam. 


Lovemore. 

So  you  can  : ha ! ha  \—{aftde)  I wifli  he  may 
never  be  jealous  of  me  in  good  earned. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Give  me  vour  hand.  ( Looks  at  him  and  laughs ) I 
am  fafe  I think. 

Love  more.  ( laughing  with  him  ) 

Perfectly  fa fe-(ajide)'  if  it  was  not  for  his  own 
folly. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

But  I was  telling  yon,  Mr.  Lovemore:— we  can 
be  of  eflfential  ufe  to  each  other. 

Lovemore. 

As  how  pray  ? 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Why,  my  lady  is  often  in  want  of  money.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  fupply  her.  Now  if 
you  will  take  the  money  from  me,  and  pretend  to 
lend  it  to  her,  out  of  friendfhip,  you  know— r 

Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Nothing  can  be  better — ( rfide ) Here  is  a fellow 
pimping  for  his  own  horns. — I fhall  be  glad  to  ferve 
you. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

I am  for  ever  obliged  to  you — here,  here  ; take  it 
now — here  it  is  in  bank  notes— one,  two,  three ; 
there  is  three  hundred — give  her  that,  and  tell  her 
you  have  more  at  her  fervi.ce  to  morrow  or  next  day, 
if  her  occafions  require  it. 

Lovemore, 

My  good  friend,  to  oblige  you  {takes  the  money ) 
this  is  the  rarefl  adventure  ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

HI  do  any  thing  for  you  in  return. 

Lovemore. 

I fhall  have  occafion  for  your  friendfhip — that  is 
to  forgive  me,  if  you  find  me  out.  ( afide ) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Lofe  no  time  ; ftep  to  her  now — -hold,  hold ; Sir 
Brilliant  is  with  her. 


Lovemore. 

I can  difmifs  him.  Rely  upon  my  friendfhip  : I 
will  make  her  ladylhip  eafy  for  you. 


Sir  Bashfull. 
It  will  be  kind  of  you. 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

It  fhall  be  her  own  fault  if  I don’t. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

A thoufand  thanks  to  you — well,  is  not  this  the 
rareft  projedt  ? 

Lovemore. 

It  is  the  neweft  way — —of  fatisfying  a man’s 
wife  ! 


SrR  Bashfull. 

Ay  ! let  this  head  of  mine  alone. 

Lovemore.  ( afide ) 

Not  if  I can  help  it  ? Hufh  !-— I hear  Sir  Brilliant; 
he  is  coming  down  flairs.  I’ll  take  this  opportu- 
nity, and  flep  to  her  ladyfhip  now. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Do  fo,  do  fo. 


Lovemore. 


I am  gone,  (afide) 
I cuckold  this  fellow  ? 


Who  can  blame  me  now  if 
[Exit, 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Prcfper  yon,  profper  you,  Mr.  Lovemore.  Make 
me  thankful!:  he  is  a true  friend.  I don’t  know 
what  I Ihould  do  without  him. 


Enter 
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Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bafhfull,  how  have  you  managed  this  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I have  no  art,  no  management.  What’s  the  mat- 
ter ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

I don’t  know  what  you  have  done,  but  your  lady 
laughs  till  fhe  is  ready  to  expire  at  what  I have  been 
telling  her. 

- Sir  Bashfull. 

And  fne  thinks  Sir  Amorous  la  Fool  an  obje<S:  of 
ridicule  ? 


Sir  Brilliant. 

She  does  not  give  credit  to  a (ingle  fyllable  of  the 
flory.  A man  that  loves  his  wife  would  be  a Phoenix; 
indeed ! Such  a thing  might  exifl  formerly,  but  in  this 
Dolifhed  age  is  no  where  to  be  found.  That’s  her 
opinion  of  the  matter. 


Sir  Bashfull.  (laughs) 

A whimfical  notion  of  her’s  ! and  fo  fhe  thinks  you 
mat  ?;o  about  with  a lanthorn  to  find  a man  that 
fets  any  value  upon  his  wife? 


Sir  Brilliant. 


T 


You  have  managed  to  convince  her  of  it.  How 
he  devil  do  you  contrive  to  govern  fo  fine  a woman  ? 
now  feverai,  without  n^x  orcc^nfions,  who  na»e 
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long  ago  thrown  of  all  reftraint.  You  keep  up  your 
own  dignity. 

Sir  Bashfull; 

Yes,  I know  what  I am  about; 

Sir  Brilliant. 

You  ! — you  are  quite  in  the  faffiion. — Apropos ; 
I fancy  I fhall  want  you  to  afford  me  your  affiftance. 
You  know  my  Lady  Charlotte  Modelove  ? She  has 
a tafle  for  the  Theatre  : at  Bell  Grove-place  ffie  has 
an  elegant  ftage,  where  her  feledt  friends  amufe 
themfelves  now  and  then  with  a reprefentation  of 
certain  comic  pieces.  We  fhall  there  a6t  the  new 
comedy,  but  we  apprehend  fome  difficulty  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  feveral  chara&ers.  Now  you 
fhall  aft  Sir  Amorous,  and 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I aft.  Sir  ? — I know  nothing  of  the  character. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Po ! fay  nothing  of  that.  In  time  you  may  reach 
the  ridiculous  abfurdity  of  it,  and  play  it  as  well  as 
another. 


Sir  Bashfull.  ( ojide ) 

Confufion ! he  does  not  fufped,  I hope — divert 
yourfelves.  Sir,  as  you  may  5 but  not  at  my  expence 
Ipromifeyou.  - 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Never  be  fo  abrupt.  Who  knows  but  Lady  Con- 
ftant  may  be  the  happy  wife,  the  Cara  Spofa  of  the 
Vql,  III,  F piece! 
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piece!  and  then,  you  in  love  with  her,  and  fhe 
laughing  at  you  for  it,  will  give  a zed  to  the  humour, 
which  everybody  will  relifh  in  the  mod  exquifite  de- 
gree. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Po ! this  is  too  much.  You  are  very  pleafant, 
but  you  won’t  eafily  get  me  to  play  the  fool. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Well,  confider  of  it.  I fhall  be  delighted  to  fee 
my  friend  Sir  Bafhfull  tied  to  his  wife’s  apron -dring, 
and  with  a languifhing  look  melting  away  in  admira- 
tion of  her  charms.  Oh!  ho!  ho!  ho! — adieu  ; a 
l’honneur ; good  morning.  Sir  Bafhfull.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  all  this : But 
there  is  no  danger.  As  long  as  no  body  knows 
it,  I may  venture  to  love  my  wife.  There  will  be 
no  harm,  while  the  fecret  is  kept  as  clofe  as  night, 
concealed  in  tenfold  darknefs,  from  the  wits  and 
fcoffers  of  the  age. 


Enter  Lqvemore. 

Sir  Bashfull, 

Well,  well  ?-  -how  have  you  managed  ? 
Lovemore. 

As  I could  wifh : fhe  is  infinitely  obliged  to  me? 
and  will  never  forget  the  civility. 
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Sir  Bashfull* 

A thoufand  thanks  to  you.  I am  not  fufpeCted  ? 
Lovemore. 

She  has  not  a diftant  idea  of  you  in  this  bufinefs. 
Ihe  was  rather  delicate  at  firft,  and  hefitated,  and 
thought  it  an  indecorum  to  accept  of  money  even 
from  a friend*  But  that  objection  loon  vanifhed.  I 
told  her  it  is  but  too  vifible  that  fhe  is  unfortu- 
nately yoked  with  a husband,  whofe  humour  will 
never  be  foftened  down  to  the  leaft  compliance  with 
her  inclinations. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

That  was  well  faid,  and  had  a good  effeCt,  I hope, 
Lovemore. 

I hope  fo  too* 

Sir  Bashfull* 

It  helps  to  carry  on  the  plot,  you  know. 
Lovemore. 

Admirably  ; it  puts  things  in  the  train  I with. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

And  fo,  to  cover  the  defign,  you’gave  me  the  word: 
of  characters. 


Lovemore. 

I painted  you  in  terrible  colours. 

F 2 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Do  fo  allways,  and  fhe  will  never  fufpeft  me  of 
being  privy  to  any  civility  you  may  fhew  her. 

Lovemore. 

I would  not  have  you  know  any  thing  of  my  being 
civil  to  her  for  the  world.  I have  fucceeded  thus  far. 
I talked  a few  mufty  fentences,  fuch  as,  the  perfon, 
who  receives  a civility,  confers  the  obligation,  and  fo 
with  fome  relu&ance  fhe  complied  at  lad,  and 
things  are  now  upon  the  footing  I would  have  them. 

■ — Death  and  fury!  there  comes  my  wife. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Ay,  and  here  comes  my  wife. 

Lovemore. 

What  the  devil  brings  her  hither  ? 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( afide ) 

Now,  now  ; now  let  me  fee  how  he  will  carry  it 
before  Mrs.  Lovemore. — Walk  in,  madam  ! walk  in 
Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Enter  Mrs.  Lovemore,  and  Lady  Constant,  at 
oppojtte  doors . 

Lady  Constant; 

Mrs.  Lovemore,  to  fee  you  abroad  is  a novelty 
indeed. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

As  great  perhaps  as  that  of  finding  your  ladyfhip 
at  home.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I did  not  expedt  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  meeting  you. 

Lovemore. 

Then  we  are  both  agreeably  furprized. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Now  mind  how  he  behaves.  ( afide ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I thought  you  were  gone  to  you  city-banker. 

Lovemore. 

And  you  find  that  you  are  miftaken.  I have  de- 
ferred it  till  the  evening — [afide)  ’Sdeath  ! to  be 
teazed  in  this  manner. 

Sir  Bashfull.  [afide) 

No,  no  3 he  won’t  drop  the  mafk.  [Looks  at  Lady 
Conftant)  She  has  touched  the  cafh  3 I can  fee  the 
bank-notes  fparkling  in  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

If  you  don’t  go  into  the  city  till  the  evening,  may 
I hope  for  your  company  at  dinner,  Mr.  Love- 
more ? - 

Lovemore. 

The  queftion  is  entertaining,  but  as  it  was  fettled 
this  morning,  I think  it  has  lolt  the  graces  of  novelty. 

E 3 Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

He  won’t  Jet  her  have  the  leaf!  fufpicion  of  his  re-* 
gard.  ( ' afide ) 


Lady  Constant. 

I dare  fay  Mr.  Lovemore  will  dine  at  home,  if  it 
conduces  to  your  happinefs,  Ma’am ; and  Sir  Bafh- 
full,  I take  it,  will  dine  at  home  for  the  contrary 
reafon. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Madam,  I will  dine  at  home,  or  I will  dine  abroad^, 
for  what  reafon  I pleafe,  and  it  is  my  pleafure  to  give 
no  reafon  for  either. Lovemore ! (looks  at  him 

and '/miles  ) 

Lovemore  (afide  to  Sir  Bajhfull.) 

Bravo  ! what  a blockhead  it  is  ? 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

As  you  have  your  chariot  at  the  door,  Mr.  Love- 
more, if  you  liave  no  objection,  1 will  fend  away  my 
chair,  and  you  may  do  m\e  the  honour  of  a piace  in 
your  carriage, 

Lovemore, 

The  honour  will  be  very  great  to  me,  but fo 

many  places  to  call  at. — If  I had  known  this 
fooner — -—You  had  better  keep  your  chair. 

Sir  Bashfull.  (afide) 

Cunning ! cunning  ! lie  would  not  be  feen  in  his 

* chariot 
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chariot  with  her  for  the  world.  He  has  more  difere- 
tion  than  I have. 

Lady  Constant. 

Mrs.  Lovemore,  fince  you  have  at  laft  ventured 
to  come  abroad*  I hope  you  will  think  it  a change 
for  the  better.  You  are  too  domeftick.  I fhall  ex- 
pert now  to  fee  you  often  : and  apropos,  I am  to 
have  a rout  to-morrow  evening;  if  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  your  company 

Sir  Bashfull. 

A rout  to-morrow  evening  ! you  have  a rout  every 
evening,  I think.  Learn  of  Mrs.  Lovemore ; imi- 
tate her  example,  and  don’t  let  me  have  your  hurri- 
cane months  all  the  year  round  in  mv,  houfe. — Hip  ! 
( afide ) Lovemore,  how  do  you  like  me  ? 

Lovemore.  [afide  to  Sir  Bafhfull) 

You  improve  upon  it  every  time.  But  I am 
loitering  here  as  if  I had  nothing  to  do. — My  Lady 
Conftant,  I have  the  honour  to  wifh  your  ladyfhip 
a good  morning.  Sir  Bafhfull,  your’s. — Madam — 
( hows  gravely . to  Mrs . Lovemore , hums  a tune  and 
Exit ) 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( afide ) 

He  knows  how  to  play  the  game.  I’ll  try  what  I 
can  do.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  I have  the  honour  to 
wifh  you  a good  morning.  Madam— {hows  gravely 
to  Lady  Conftant , hums  a tune , and  Exit ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Twq  fuch  hufbands  ! 

F 4 
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Lady  Constant. 

As  to  my  Twain,  I grant  you : Mr.  Lovemore  is 
at  lead  well-bred;  he  has  an  underdanding,  and 
may  in  time  refleft.  Sir  Bafhfull  never  qualifies^ 
himfelf  with  the  fmalled  tindture  of  civility. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

If  civility  can  qualify  the  draught,  I mud  allow 
Mr.  Lovemore  to  have  a fkilful  hand.  But  there  is 
no  end  of  his  projects.  Every  day  opens  a new 
fcene.  Another  of  his  intrigues  is  come  to  light.  I 
came  to  confult  with  your  ladyfhip.  i know  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  widow  Bellmour. 

Lady  Constant. 

The  widow  Bellmour  ? I know  her  perfectly  well. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Not  fo  well,  perhaps,  as  you  may  imagine.  She 
has  thrown  out  the  lure  for  my  wild  gallant,  and  in 
order  to  deceive  me 

Lady  Constant. 

My  dear,  you  mud  be  midaken.  Who  tells  you 
this  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Oh  ! I can  trud  to  my  intelligence.  Sir  Brilliant 
Fafnion,  by  way  of  blind  to  me,  has  been  this  morn- 
ing drawing  fo  amiable  a picture  of  the  lady — 
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Lady  Constant. 

Sir  Brilliant's  authority  is  not  always  the  bell, 
but  in  this  point,  you  may  trull  to  him. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

But  when  you  have  heard  all  the  circumflances— 

Lady  Constant. 

Depend  upon  it,  you  are  wrong.  I know  the  wi- 
dow Beiimour.  Her  turn  of  character,  and  way  of 
thinking: 

Mrs.  Lovemore., 

Excufe  me,  Madam.  You  decide  without  hear- 
ing me. 

Lady  Constant. 

All  fcandal,  take  my  word  for  it.  However,  let 
me  hear  your  ftory.  We'll  adjourn  to  my  drefiing- 
room,  if  you  will ; and  1 promife  to  confute  all  you 
can  fay. — I v/ould  have  you  know  the  widow  Beii- 
mour : you  will  be  in  love  with  her. — My  dear  Ma- 
dam, have  not  you  a tinge  of  jealoufy  ? — Beware  of 
that  malady.  If  you  fee  things  through  that  me- 
dium, I 111  all  give  you  up  ; 

That  jaundice  of  the  mind,  whofe  colours  flrike 

pn  friend  and  foe,  and  paint  them  all  alike 


End  of  the  SECOND  ACT. 
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ACT  the  THIRD. 


Scene,  an  apartment  at  the  Widow  Bellmour’l  .* 
fever  al  chairs , a toilette,  a book-cafe,  and  a harpfi- 
chord  difpofed  up  and  down . 

Mignionet.  ( putting  things  in  order,) 

I Don’t  well  know  what  to  make  of  this  fame  Lord 
Etheridge.  He  is  coming  here  again  to-day,  I 
fuppofe  : all  this  neatnefs,  and  all  this  care  mu  ft  be 
for  him. — Well,  it  does  not  fignify:  ( arranging  the 
chairs)  there  is  a plealure  in  obeying  Madam  BelL 
mour.  She  is  a fweet  lady,  that’s  the  truth  of  it.-  — 
’Twere  a pity  any  of  thefe  men,  with  their  deceitfull 
arts,  fhould  draw  her  into  a fnare.— But  fhe  knows 
them  all.  They  mu  ft  rife  early  who  can  outwit  her, 

(fettling  the  toilette ) 

Enter  Mrs.  Bell  mour,  reading , 

Oh  ! bleft  with  temper , whofe  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  chearfull  as  to-day  ; 

She  who  can. own  a fifters  charms , and  hear 
Sighs  for  a daughter  with  unwounded  ear 
Eh  at  never  anfwers  till  a hufhand  ccoU, 

And  if  fhe  rules  him,  never  jaews  the  rules • 

Senfible,  elegant  Pope ! 

Charms  by  accepting,  by  fubmitting  fways. 

Yet  has  her  humour  mofi,  when  fhe  obeys . 

( feems  to  read  on) 

Mig- 
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Mignionet. 

Lord  love  my  miftrefs ! always  fo  charming,  fo 
gay,  and  fo  happy  ! 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Thefe  exquifite  charadters  of  women  ! they  are  a 
fort  of  painters  gallery,  where  one  fees  the  portraits 
of  all  one's  acquaintance,  and  fometimes  we  fee  our 
own  features  too,  Mignionet,  put  this  book  in  its 
place. 

Mignionet. 

Y~es,  ma’am  ; and  there’s  your  toilet  looks  as  ele- 
gant as  hands  can  make  it. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Does  it  ? I thiqk  it  does.  You  have  fome  tafte. 

Apropos,  where  is  my  new  fong  ? Oh  ! here  it 

is:  1 mull  make  myfelf  miftrefs  of  it  (plays  upon 
the  harpji chord  and  Jings  a little)  I believe,  I have 
conquered  it.  (rijes  and  goes  to  her  toilet)  This  hair 
is  always  tormenting  me,  ahvays  in  diforder : this- 
lock  muft  be  for  ever  gadding  out  of  it’s  place.  I 
muft  and  will  lubdue  it,— Do  you  know,  Mignionet, 
that  this  is  a very  pretty  fong  ? It  was  writ  by  my 
Lord  Etheridge.  My  Lord  has  a turn.  ( Jings  a little ) 

1 muft  be  perfedt  before  he  comes.  ( hums  the  tune') 
Do  you  know  that  I think  my  Lord  is  one  of  thofe 
mtn,  who  may  be  endured  ? - 

Mignionet. 

Yes,  Ma’am,  I know  you  think  fo. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Do  you  ? 

MrGNIONET. 

And  if  I have  any  (kill.  Ma’am,  you  arc  not  with- 
out a little  partiality  for  his  lordfhip. 

Mrs.  Belemour. 

Really  ? Then  you  think  I like  him  perhaps. 
Do  you  think  I like  him  ? I don’t  well  know  how 
that  is.  Like  him  ! no,  not  abfolutelyj  it  is  not 
decided  : and  yet  I don’t  know,  if  I had  a mind  to 
humour  myfelf,  and  to  give  way  a little  to  inclina- 
tion, there  is  fomething  here  in  my  heart  that  would 
be  bufy,  I believe.— The  man  has  a foftnefs  of  man- 
ner, a turn  of  wit,  and  does  not  want  fentiment. 
Can  I call  it  fentiment  ? Yes,  I think  I may.  He 
has  fentiment ; and  then  he  knows  the  manners,  the 
ulage  of  the  wrorld,  and  he  points  out  the  ridicule  of 
things  with  fo  much  humour  ! 

Mignionet. 

You’ll  be  caught.  Ma’am  ; I fee  that.-— To  be 
fnre,  my  lord  has  a quality-air,  and  can  make  him- 
felf  agreeable.  But  what  of  that  ? You  know  but 
very  little  of  him.  Is  a man’s  character  known  in 
three  or  four  week’s  time  ? (Mrs.  Bellmour  hums  a 
tune)  Do,  my  dear  madam,  mind  what  I fay  : lam 
at  times  very  confiderate.  I make  my  remarks,  and 
I fee  very  plainly Lord,  ma’am,  what  am  I do- 

ing ? I am  talking  to  you  for  your  own  good,  and 
you  are  all  in  the  air,  and  no  more  mind  me,  no,  no 
more  than  if  I was  nothing  at  all. 

Mrs.  Lovemore.  (continues  humming  a tune) 

You  talk  wonderfully  well  upon  the  fubjeft;  but 
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as  I know  how  the  cards  lie,  and  can  play  the  bell 
of  the  game ; and  as  I have  a fong  to  amufe  me,  one 
is  inclined  to  give  mufical  nonfenfe  the  preference. 

Mignionet. 

I allure  yon,  ma’am,  I am  not  one  of  thofe  fer- 
vants,  that  bargain  for  their  miftrefs’s  inclinations : 
but  you  are  a going  to  take  a leap  in  the  dark. 
What  does  my  Lord  Etheridge  mean,  with  his  chair 
always  brought  into  the  hall,  and  the  curtains  clofe 
about  his  ears  ? Why  does  he  not  he  come  like  him- 
felf,  and  not  care  who  fees  him  ? There’s  fome 
myftery  at  the  bottom,  I’ll  be  fworn  there  is;  andfo 
you’ll  find  at  laft. — Dear  heart.  Ma’am  ! if  you  are 
determined  not  to  liften,  what  fignihes  my  living 
with  you  ? At  this  rate,  I am  of  no  fcrvice  to  you, 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

There  ; — I have  conquered  my  fong.  ( runs  to  her 
glajs)  How  do  I look  to  day  ? The  eyes  do  well 
enough,  I think. — And  fo  Mignionet,  you  imagine 
I fhall  play  the  fool,  and  marry  my  Lord  Etheridge  ? 

Mignionet. 

You  have  it  through  the  very  heart  of  you  : I fee 
that. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Do  you  ? — I don’t  know  whatlo  fay  to  it.  Poor 
Sir  Brilliant  Fafhion  l if  I prefer  his  rival,  what  will 
become  of  him  ? — I won’t  think  about  it. 


Enter 
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Enter  Pompey. 

Mrs.  Bbllmour; 

What  the  matter,  Pompey  ? 

Pompey. 

A lady  in  a chair  dcfires  to  know  if  your  ladyfhip 
Is  at  home  ? 

Mrs.  BELLMOUR* 

Has  the  lady  no  name  ? 

Pompey. 

Yes  j I fancies  Hie  has,  ma’am  j but  fhe  did  not  tell 
it. 


Mrs.  Bellmour* 

How  aukward ! — well,  fhew  the  lady  up-flairs* 
MlGNtONET. 

Had  not  you  better  receive  her  in  the  drawing- 
room, ma’am  ? I have  not  half  done  my  bufinels  here* 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Oh  ! you  have  done  very  well.  There  will  be  lefs 
formality  here.  I dare  fay  it  is  fome  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, though  that  foolifh  boy  does  not  recoiled 
her  name. — Here  fhe  comes.  I don’t  know  her. 

Enter  Mrs.  Love  more. 

Mrs.  Lgvemore*  ( dijconcerted ) 

I beg  pardon  for  this  intrufion. 

Mrs* 
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Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Pray  walk  in,  ma’am.  Mignionet,  reach  a chair. 
(Mrs.  Lovemore  crojfes  the  ft  age,  and  they  Jalute  each 
other  with  an  air  of  diftant  civility ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I am  afraid  this  vifit  from  one,  who  has  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  you 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Oh  make  no  apology,  ma’am.— -Mignionet  you 
may  withdraw.  (Exit  Mignionet) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  a ftranger  thus 
intrudes  upon  you  ; — but  a particular  circumftance 
determined  me  to  take  this  liberty.  I hope  you  will 
excufe  the  freedom. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

You  do  me  honour,  ma’am  ; pray  no  excufes.  A 
particular  circumftance,  you  fay  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I fhall  appear,  perhaps,  very  ridiculous,  and  in- 
deed I am  afraid  I have  done  the  moft  abfurd  thing  ! 
but  a lady  of  your  acquaintance — you  know  my  lady 
Conftant,  ma’am  ? 

Mrs.  Bellmour, 

Extremely  well, 

Mrs.  Lovemore.* 

She  has  given  you  fuch  an  amiable  char  after  for 

bene- 
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benevolence  and  a certain  elegant  way  of  thinking? 
entirely  your  own,  that  I flatter  myfelf,  if  it  is  in 
your  power,  you  will  be  generous  enough  to  afford 
me  your  afliftance. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Lady  Conftant  is  very  obliging.  Make  a trial  of 
me,  ma’am,  and  if  I can  be  of  any  ufe — ~ 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I fear  I fhall  afk  you  a Arrange  queftion  : — are 
you  acquainted  with  a gentleman  of  th£  name  of 
Lovemore  ? 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Lovemore  ? No  fuch  name  in  my  lift.-— Love-* 
more  ? No  5— I recolle£t  no  fuch  perfon.  The 
circle  of  my  acquaintance  is  fmall : I am  almoft  i. 
ftranger  in  town. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

That  makes  an  end.  Ma’am.  I beg  your  pardon. 
I have  given  you  an  unneceflfary  trouble,  {going) 

Mrs.  Bellmour.  {afide ) 

Mighty  odd  this  ! her  manner  is  interefting.-— 
You  have  given  me  no  trouble,  but  my  curiofity  is 
excited,  {takes  her  by  the  hand ) I beg  yoii  will  keep 
your  chair.  Pray  be  feated.-— What  can  this  mean  ? 
{afide)  Will  you  be  fo  good  as  to  inform  me,  who 
the  gentleman  is  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

The  ftory  will  be  uninterefting  to  you,  and  to  me 

it 
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it  is  painfull.  My  grievances (puts  her  handker- 

chief to  her  eyes). 

Mrs.  Bellmour.  ( ’ afide ) 

Her  grief  affects  me.  ( looks  at  her  till  Jhe  has  re- 
covered herfelf)  I would  not  importune  too  much—- 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

You  have  fuch  an  air  of  franknefs  and  generality, 
that  I will  open  myfelf  without  referve : I have  the 
tendered  regard  for  Mr.  Lovemore : I have  been 
married  to  him  thefe  two  years.  1 admired  his  un- 
derffanding,  his  fenfibility,  and  his  fpirit.  My  heart 
was  his ; 1 loved  him  with  unbounded  paffion.  I 
thought  the  flame  was  mutual,  and,  you  may  believe 
I was  happy.  But  of  late,  there  is  fuch  a revolution 
in  his  temper  ! I know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  I am 
doomed  to  be  unhappy. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Perhaps  not : you  may  dill  have  much  in  your 
power. 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

My  power  is  at  an  end.  lnftead  of  the  looks  of 
affe6tion,  and  the  expreflions  of  tendernefs,  with 
which  he  ufed  to  meet  me,  it  is  nothing  now  but 
cold,  averted,  fuperficial  civility ; while  abroad  he 
runs  cn  in  a wild  career  of  pleafure,  and  to  my  deep 
affliction,  has  attached  himfelf  entirely  to  another 
object,  _ 


Mrs.  Bl  LLMCUK. 


And  if  I had  known  Mr.  Lovemore,  do  you  ima- 
gine that  my  advice  or  perfuafion  would  avail  you 
any  thing  ? 


VOL.  ill. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I had  fuch  a fancy.  ( afide ) What  can  I think  of  her  ? 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

You  are  much  miftaken.  In  thefe  cafes  friends  may 
interpole,  but  what  can  they  do  ? They  recom- 
mend a wife  to  the  good  will,  the  honour,  and  gene- 
rofity  of  her  hufband.  But  when  a woman,  who 
fhould  be  erteemed  and  loved,  is  recommended  as 
an  object  of  companion,  fhe  is  humbled  indeed  : it 
is  all  over  with  her.  A wife  fhould  recommend 
herfelf  by  the  graces  of  her  perfon,  and  the  variety 
of  her  talents.  Men  will  prove  faife,  and  if  there 
is  nothing  in  your  complaint  but  mere  gallantry  on 
his  fide,  I protelt  I do  not  fee  that  your  cafe  is  fo 
very  bad. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Can  it  be  worfe.  Ma’am  ? 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

A great  deal. — If  his  affedlions,  inftead  of  being 
alienated,  had  been  extinguifhed,  what  would  be  the 
confequence  ? — A downright,  fallen,  habitual  infen- 
fibility.  From  that  lethargy  of  affe&ion  a man  is 
not  eafdy  recalled.  In  all  Love’s  bill  of  mortality 
there  is  not  a more  fatal  diforder.  But  this  u not 
the  cafe  with  Mr.  Lovemore  : by  your  account,  he 
frill  has  fentiment ; and  where  there  is  fentiment, 
there  is  room  to  hope  for  an  alteration. — But  where 
the  heart  has  loft  it’s  feeling,  you  have  the  pain  ot 
finding  yourfelf  neglected  \ and  for  what  ? 1 he 

man  is  grown  flu p id,  and  to  the  warm  beams  of 
wit  and  beauty,  as  impenetrable  as  an  ice-houfe. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

That  is  not  my  complaint.  I have  to  do  with 
one,  who  is  too  fufceptible  of  impreflions  from  svery 
beautiful  objedl  that  comes  in  his  way. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Why,  fo  much  the  better.  A new  idea  ftrikes  his 
fancy.  He  is  inconflant,  but  after  wavering  and 
fluttering,  he  may  fettle  at  laft. 

Mrs.  Love  more. 

How  light  fire  makes  of  it ! She  apologizes  for 
him  ! ( afide ) 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

And  perhaps,  the  fault  is  on  the  woman’s  fide.— 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

The  virtue  of  my  conduct,  Madam— 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Oh ! I would  have  laid  my  life  you  would  be  at 
that  work.  But  virtue  is  not  the  queflion  at  pre- 
fent.  I fuppofe  virtue ; that  is  always  underflood. 
The  fault  I mean,  is  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the 
art  of  pleafmg.  It  is  there  that  mod  women  fail. 
In  thele  times,  virtue  alone  mayjae  its  own  reward. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

But  after  being  married  fo  long,  and  behaving  all 
the  time  with  fuch  an  equality — 

G % 
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Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Ay,  that  equality  is  the  rock  fo  many  fplit  upon. 
The  men  will  change  5 they  love  variety.  Excufe 
my  freedom.  Do  you  know  your  rival  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

, There  I own  I am  fomewhat  puzzled. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Never  throw  up  the  cards  for  all  that.  Take  my 
advice,  Ma’am. — Employ  but  half  the  pains  you 
now  ufe  perhaps  in  teazing  yourfelf,  to  vie  with  the 
perfon  who  has  (truck  your  hufband’s  fancy, — to  vie 
with  her,  I fay,  in  the  arts  of  pleafing ; do  this,  and 
vidtory  is  your’s.  If  I judge  right,  you  have  qualE 
ties  that  may  difpute  his  heart  with  any  body. 

Mrsjjb  Lovemore. 

You  are  pleafed  t^feompliment. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Oh!  by  no  means;  but  you  muft  exerf  yourfelf. 
It  is  the  wife’s  bufinefs  to  bait  the  hook  for  her  huf- 
band  with  variety.  Virtue  alone  will  not  do  it.  Vice 
puts  on  allurements:  why  fhould  not  truth  and  in- 
nocence do  the  fame?  That  is  the  whole*  affair. 
Ma’am  : I would  not  make  myfelf  uneafy. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Not  uneafy,  when  a wild,  ungrateful  libertine — * 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Give  me  leave.  I haye  been  married,  and  am  a 

Iittl« 
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little  in  the  fecret. — To  win  a heart  is  eafy ; to  keep 
it  the  difficulty.  After  the  fatal  words  “ for  better* 
<c  for  worfe,”  women  in  general  relax  into  indo- 
lence, and  While  they  are  guilty  of  no  infidelity,  they 
think  every  thing  is  right.  But  they  are  miftaken  : 
a great  deal  is  wanting ; an  addrefs,  vivacity,  a de- 
foe  to  pleafe. — A favourite  poet,— Prior  he  expreffied 
it  with  delicacy : 

Above  the  fix’d  and  fettled  rules 
Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  fchools, 

The  better  part  fhould  fet  before  ’em 
A grace,  a manner,  a decorum. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

But  when  the  natural  temper 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Oh ! the  natural  temper  .muft  be  forced.  Home 
muft  be  made  a place  of  pleaiure  to  the  hufband. 
How  is  that  to  be  done  ? V irtue  of  itfelf  will  not 
pleafe  the  taile  of  this  age  ; and  that  equality,  which 
you  talk  of,  is  a famenels  that  palls  and  wearies*  A 
wife  fhould  throw  infinite  variety  into  her  manner. 
She  fhould,  as  it  were,  multiply  herlelf,  and  fhew  a 
number  of  different  women  colledted  in  her  own  per- 
fon.  The  grave,  the  gay,  the  tender,  affeftionate, 
witty,  filent,  and  talkative,  all  in  their  turns,  all 
fhifting  the  feene,  and  foe  fucceeding  to  herfelf  as 
quick  as  lightening.  And  this  I take  to  be  the 
whole  myftery ; the  vpiy  to  keep  a man. — But  I beg 
your  pardon.  I go  on  too  fail : you  will  think  me 
the  giddieft  creature. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Quite  the  reverfe,  Ma’am  ; you  are  fo  obliging. — 
( afide ) Sir  Brilliant  has  told  me  truth,  I believe. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

I have  tired  myfelf  and  you  too. — But  pray,  may 
I now  enquire,  who  was  fo  kind  as  to  intimate  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lovemore  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

It  was  a mere  miftake.  I have  given  you  a great 
deal  of  trouble.  You  will  excufe  my  franknefs  , I 
had  heard  that  his  vilits  were  frequent  here. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

His  vifits  frequent  here  1 My  Lady  Conflant 
could  not  tell  you  fo? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

She  told  me  quite  the  contrary.  She  knows  your 
amiable  qualities,  and  does  you  jufcice. 

Mrs.  Bellmour.  * 

The  accident  is  lucky : it  has  procured  me  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance.  And  I fuppofe  you 
imagined  that  I had  robbed  you  of  Mr.  Lovemore’s 
heart?  — Scandal  will  be  buzzing  about.  I can 
laugh  at  every  thing  of  that  fort.  ( a rap  at  the 
door)  Oh ! Heavens ! fome  ttoublefome  vifit. — 

( rings  a bell) 


Enter 
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Enter  Mignionet. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Iam  not  at  home.  Go,  and  give  an  aniwer. 

Mignionet. 

It  is  Lord  Etheridge,  Ma'am : he  is  coming  tip 
flairs.  The  fervants  did  not  know  you  had  changed 
your  mind. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Was  ever  any  thing  fo  crofs  ? Tell  his  Lordfhip 
I have  company  ; I am  bufy  ; I am  not  well ; any 
thing,  don’t  let  him  come  in.  Make  hade,  dif- 
patch  : I won’t  fee  him. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I beg  I may  not  hinder  you  : I fhall  take  my 
leave. 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 

By  no  means.  Our  converfation  grows  intered- 
ing.  I pofitively  will  not  fee  my  Lord. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I can’t  agree  to  that.  You  mud  fee  his  Lord- 
fhip. I can  dep  into  another  room. 

i 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Will  you  be  fo  good  ? — You  will  find  fomething 
to  amufe  you  in  that  cabinet.  (points  to  a door  in 
the  back  Jccne)  We  mud  talk  further.  My  Lord 
ihan’t  day  long. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Nay,  but  if  you  Hand  upon  ceremony 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Very  well:  I’ll  contrive  it.  This. is  a lover  of 
mine.  A lover  and  a hufband  are  the  fame  thing. 
Perhaps  it  will  divert  you  to  hear  how  I manage 
him.  I hear  him  on  the  Hairs.  Make  haHe  : Mig- 
nionet  fhew  the  way.  {Mrs.  Lovemore  and  Mignionet 
go  out  at  the  back  Jcene) 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Let  me  fee  how  I look  to  receive  him. 

{runs  to  her  gla/s) 

Enter  Lovemore,  with  a Star  and  Garter , as 
Lord  Etheridge. 

Lovemore^ 

A hea  venly  image  in  the  glajs  appears, 

CT o that  floe  bends , to  that  hbr  eyes  floe  rears , 

Repairs  her  /miles  » — 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Repairs  her  fmiles,  my  Lord  ! You  are  fatirical 
‘ this  morning.  Pray,  my  Lord,  are  my  features  out 
of  repair,  like  an  old  houfe  in  the  country,  that 
wants  a tenant  ? 

Lovemore. 

Nay,  now  you  wreH  the  words  from  their  vifible 
intention.  You  can't  fuppofe  that  I impute  to  fuch 
perfect  beauty  the  leaH  want  of  repair,  whatever 

may 
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may  be  the  cafe.  Ma’am,  with  regard  to  the  want  of 
a tenant. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Oh ! then  your  opinion  is,  that  I want  a tenant. 
And  perhaps  you  think  I am  going  to  put  up  a bill 
to  fignify  to  all  paflers-by,  that  here  is  a manfion  to 
be  let,  enquire  of  the  widow  Blackacre.  I like  your 
notion ; I don’t  think  it  would  be  a bad  fcheme. 
Shall  I try  it  ? 


Lovemore. 

A palace  needs  no  fuch  invitation.  It’s  natural 
beauty  attra&s  admiring  eyes.  But  who  can  bid  up 
to  the  price  ? The  perfon  who  is  able  to  do  it-*- 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Will  be  happy ; I know  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  lay.  But  he  mull  do  homage  for  it ; and 
then  I will  let  it  to  none  but  a fingle  gentleman. 
Do  you  know  any  body,  whom  thofe  conditions  will 
fuit? 


Lovemore. 

Thofe  conditions.  Ma’am ( afide ) What  the 

devil  does  fhe  mean  ? I am  not  detected,  I hope. 

To  be  fure,  Ma’am,  thofe  conditions — And—* 

none  but  fingle  gentlemen  will  prefume  to 

Mrs.  Bellmour*: 

And  then  it  mult  be  a leafe  for  life.  But  that 
will  never  do.  Nobody  will  be  troubled  with  it.  I 
ihall  never  get  it  off  mv  hands : do  you  think  I 
lhall,  my  Lord  ? 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

There  muft  be  very  little  tafte  left,  if  you  have 
not  a number  of  bidders.  You  know  the  ambition 
of  my  heart ; you  know  I am  devoted  to  you,  upon 
any  terms,  even  though  it  were  to  be  bought  with 
life. 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Heavens ! what  a dying  fwain  you  are  ! And 
does  your  Lordfhip  mean  to  be  guilty  of  matri- 
mony ? Lord  ! what  a queftion  have  I afked  ? To 
be  fure  I am  the  giddieft  creature.  My  Lord,  don’t 
you  think  me  a ftrange  madcap  ? 

Lovemore. 

A vein  of  wit,  like  your’s,  that  fprings  at  once 
from  vivacity  and  fentiment,  ferves  to  exalt  your 
beauty,  and  give  animation  to  every  charm. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Upon  my  word,  you  have  faid  it  finely  ! — But  you 
are  in  the  right,  my  Lord.  Your  penfive,  melan- 
choly beauty  is  the  moft  infipid  thing  in  ^nature. 
And  yet  we  often  fee  features  without  a mind  $ 
and  the  owner  of  them  fits  in  the  room  with  you, 
like  a mere  vegetable,  for  an  hour  together,  till  at 
lafh  flie  is  incited  to  the  violent  exertion  of,  “ Yes, 

Sir” £C  I fancy  not.  Ma’am,”  and  then  a matter 

of  fact  con verfat ion  1 “ Mifs  Beverley  is  going  to 
<c  be  married  to  Captain  Shoulder-Knot — My  Lord 
“ Mortgage  has  had  another  tumble  at  Hazard — 
<c  Sir  Harry  Wilding  has  lofb  his  election — They  fay 
“ fhort-aprons  are  coming  into  fafliion.” 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Oh  ! a matter  of  fa£t  converfation  is  insupport- 
able. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

But  you  meet  with  nothing  elfe.  All  in  great  Spi- 
rits about  nothing,  and  not  an  idea  among  them. 
Go  to  Ranelagh,  or  to  what  public  place  you  will,  it 
is  juft  the  fame.  A lady  comes  up  to  you  ; “ How 
charmingly  you  look  ! — But  my  dear  M’em,  did  you 
hear  what  happened  to  us  the  other  night  ? —We 
were  going  home  from  the  Opera— you  know  my 
aunt  Roly-Poly ; it  was  her  coach.  There  was  She 
and  Lady  Betty  Fidget— What  a fweet  blonde  1 
How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ? ( curtfying  as  to  another 

going  by)  My  Lady  Betty  is  quite  recovered  ; we 
were  all  frightened  about  her ; but  Doctor  Snake- 
root  was  called  in ; no,  not  Doftor  Snake-root, 
Doctor  Bolus  ; and  lb  he  altered  the  courfe  of  the 
medicines,  and  fo  my  Lady  Betty  is  purely  now. — 
Well,  there  was  She,  and  my  aunt,  and  Sir  George 
Bragwell — a pretty  man  Sir  George — fineft  teeth  in 
the  world — Your  Ladyfhip’s  moft  obedient — ( curt- 
fying)  We  expected  you  Taft  night,  but  you  did 
not  come. — He  ! he  ! he  ! — And  lb  there  was  Sir 
George  and  the  reft  of  us  ; and  lo  turning  the  corner 
of  Bond-ftreet,  the  brute  of  a coachman — I humbly 
thank  your  Grace  {curtjys)— the  brute  of  a coach- 
man overturned  us,  and  fo  my  aunt  Roly-Poly  was 
frighted:  out  of  her  wits  ; and  Lady  Betty  has  had 
her  nerves  again.  Only  think ! fuch  accidents  ! — 
I am  glad  to  fee  you  look  fo  well ; a Thonneur;  he  ! 
he!  he!” 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Ho ! ho  l you  paint  to  the  life.  I fee  her  mov- 
ing before  me  in  all  her  airs. 

Mrs.  BellmouR. 

With  this  converiation  their  whole  frock  is  ex- 
hausted, and  away  they  run  to  cards.  Quadrille  has 
murdered  wit  1 

Lovemore. 

Ay,  and  beauty  too.  Cards  are  the  worfr  ene- 
mies to  a completion  : the  lmall-pox  is  not  fo  bad* 
The  paffions  throw  themfelves  into  every  feature  : I 
have  feen  the  countenance  of  an  angel  changed,  in  a 
moment,  to  abfolute  deformity : the  little  loves  and 
graces,  that  fparkled  in  the  eye,  bloomed  in  the 
cheek,  and  fmiled  about  the  mouth,  all  wing  their 
flight,  and  leave  the  face,  which  they  before 
adorned,  a prey  to  grief,  to  anger,  malice,  and  fury, 
and  the  whole  train  of  fretful  paffions. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

And  the  language  of  the  paffions  is  fometimes 
heard  upon  thofe  occafions.  * 

Lovemore. 

Very  true.  Ma'am ; and  if  by  chance  they  do 
bridle  and  hold  in  a little,  the  ftruggle  they  undergo 
is  the  mofr  ridiculous  fight  in  nature.  I have  feen  a 
huge  oath  quivering  on  the  pale  lip  of  a reigning 
toaft  for  half  an  hour  together,  and  an  uplifted  eye 
accufing  the  gods  for  the  lofs  of  an  odd  trick.  And 
then,  at  lafr,  the  whole  room  is  a babel  of  founds. 

My  Lord,  you  flung  away  the  game. — Sir  George, 
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“ why  did  not  you  rough  the  fpade  ?— Captain  Ha- 
cc  zard,  why  did  not  you  lead  through  the  honour  ? 
cc  —Ma’am  it  was  not  the  play— pardon  me  Sir — 
cc  but  ma’am,— but  Sir-— I would  not  play  with  you 
cc  for  ftraws  ; don’t  you  know  what  Hoyie  fays  ? — 
<c  If  A and  B are  partners  againft  C and  D,  and 
“ the  game  nine  all,  A and  B have  won  three  tricks* 
“ and  C and  D four  tricks ; C leads  his  fuit,  D 
“ puts  up  the  King,  then  returns  the  fuit ; A paffes, 
“ C puts  up  the  queen,  and  B trumps  it ; and  fo 
(c  A and  B and  C and  D are  bandied  about 
they  attack,  they  defend,  and  all  is  jargon,  and  con- 
fufion,  wrangling,  noife,  and  nonfenfe  j and  high 
life,  and  polite  CQnverfation.^ Ha ! ha  ! ha ! 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Ho!  ho!  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  could  not  do  it 
better.  And  yet  one  is  dragged  to  thefe  places.  One 
muff  play  lbmetimes.  We  muft  let  our  friends  pick 
our  pockets  now  and  then,  or  they  drop  our  acquain- 
tance. Do  you  ever  play,  my  Lord  ? 

Lovemore. 

Play,  Ma’am  ? — ( aftde)  What  does  ihe  mean  ? 
I muft  play  the  hypocrite  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
— Play  l — Now  and  then,  as  you  fay  one  muft  ; to 
oblige,  and  from  neceftity ; but  from  tafte,  or  in- 
clination, no  j I never  touch  a card. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Oh!  very  true;  I forgot.  You  dedicate  your 
time  to  the  Mules  ; a downright  rhyming  Peer.  Do 
you  knew,  my  Lord,  that  I am  charmed  with  your 
long  ? 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Are  you  ? 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Abfolutely ; and  I really  think  you  would  make  an 
admirable  Vauxhail  poet. 

Lovemore, 

Nay,  now  you  flatter  me. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

No,  as  I live ; it  is  very  pretty.  And  do  you 
know  that  1 can  ling  it  already  ? Come,  you  Ihall 
hear  how  I murder  it.  I have  no  voice  to-day,  but 
you  ihall  hear  me.  (Sings.) 

L 

Attend  all  ye  fair , and  Pll  tell  you  the  art 
To  hind  ev'ry  fancy  with  eafein  your  chains  ; 

To  hold  in  Jo  ft  fetters  the  conjugal  heart , 

And  banijh  from  Hymen  his  doubts  and  his  pains* 

II. 

JPTen  Juno  was  deck'd  with  the  Ceftus  of  Lcvey 
At  firft  jhe  was  handjome  ; foe  charming  became  : 

With  fall  the  foft  paffions  it  taught  her  to  movey 
To  kindle  at  once , and  iG  keep  up  the  fame . 

III. 

’Tis  this  g vss  the  eyes  all  their  magic  and  firey 
The  voice  melting  accents  \ impaffions  the  kijs  ; 

Confers  the  Jweet /mile , that  awakens  defire > 

And  plants  round  the  fair  each  incentive  to  blifs. 

Thence 
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Thence  flows  the  gay  chat , more  than  reajon  that  charms  \ 
The  eloquent  blufh , that  can  beauty  improve  ; 

The  fond figh , the  fond  vow  ; the  foft  touch  that  alarms  \ 
The  tender  dijdain>  the  renewal  of  love. 

V. 

Te  fairy  take  the  CefiuSy  and  practice  it’s  pow'r  : 

The  mind  unaccomplifti dy  mere  features  are  vain  ; 

V/ith  wit,  with  good  humour  enliven  each  houry 
And  the  loves , and  the  graces  Jhall  walk  in  your  train. 

Lovemore. 

My  poetry  is  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  It  grows 
into  fcnfe,  as  you  fing  it.  Your  voice,  like  the  Cef- 
tus  of  Venus,  bellows  a grace  upon  every  thing. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Oh  ! fulfome  ! I fing  horridly.  ( goes  to  the  glafs ) 
How  do  I look? — Don’t  tell  me,  my  Lord;  you 
-are  ftudying  a compliment,  but  I am  refoived  to 
mortify  you  ; I won’t  hear  it. — Well  ! have  you 
thought  of  any  thing  ? Let  it  pafs ; it’s  too  late  now. 
Pray,  my  Lord,  how  came  you  to  choofe  fo  grave  a 
fubjecl  as  connubial  happinefs  ? 

Lovemore. 

Clofe  and  particular  that  question  ! ( aflde ) 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Juno  ! Hymen  ! doubts  and  pains ! one  would 
aimoil  fwear  that  you  have  a wife  at  home,  who  fat 
for  the  picture. 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Ma’am,  the — (< mbarraffed ) The  compliment — 
you  are  only  laughing  at  me — the  iiibjed:,  from  every 

day’s  experience ( ' afide ) Does  fhe  fufpedt  me  ? 

the  fubje<5t  is  common — Batchelors  wives,  you 

know- ha  ! ha  ! And  when  you  infpire  the 

thought ; when  you  are  the  bright  original,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  copy 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Horrid  ! going  to  harp  on  the  old  firing.  Odi- 
ous follicitations ! I hate  all  propofals.  I am  not 
in  the  humour.  You  mud  releafe  me  now  : your 
vifit  is  rather  long.  I have  indulged  you  a great 
while.  And  befides,  were  I to  liflen  to  your  vows, 
what  would  become  of  poor  Sir  Brilliant  Fafhion  ? 

Lovemore, 

Sir  Brilliant  Fafhion  ? 

Mrs.  Bellmour, 

Do  you  know  him  ? 

Lovemore. 

I know  whom  you  mean.  I have  feen  him ; but, 
that’s  all.  He  lives  with  a flrange  fet,  and  does  not 
move  in  my  fphere.  If  he  is  a friend  of  your’s,  I 
have  no  more  to  fay. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Is  there  any  thing  to  fay  againft  him  ? 


Love 
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Lovemore. 

Nay,  I have  no  knowledge  of  the  gentleman. 
They  who  know  him  bed:,  don’t  rate  him  high.  A 
fort  of  current  coin  that  pades  in  this  town.  You 
will  do  well  to  beware  of  counterfeits. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

But  this  is  very  alarming 

Enter  Mignionet,  in  a violent  hurry . 

Micnionet. 

My  dear  madam,  I am  frighted  out  of  my  fenfes. 
The  poor  Lady — where  are  the  heartfhorn  drops  ? 

Lovemore. 

The  lady  ! what  lady  ? 

Mignionet. 

Never  (land  alking  what  lady.  She  has  fainted 
away  all  on  a fudden  : fhe  is  now  in  drong  hyde- 
ricks  , give  me  the  drops. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

I mud  run  to  her  aftiftance.  Adieu,  my  Lord.  I 
fhall  be  at  home  in  the  evening.  Mignionet,  dep 
this  way.  Your  Lordfhip  will  excufe  me  : I fhall 
exped  to  fee  you.  Come,  Mignionet;  make  hade; 
make  hade.  [Exit  with  Mignionet . 

Lovemore. 

I hope  the  lady  has  not  overheard  me.  What  a 
villain  am  I to  carry  on  this  fcheme  againd  fo  much 
beauty,  innocence,  and  merit  ? And  to  wear  this 
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badge  of  honour  for  the  darkeft  purpofes  ? And 
then  iny  friend  Sir  Brilliant,  will  it  be  fair  to  fup- 
plant  him  ?— -Prithee,  be  quiet,  my  dear  confcience! 
none  of  your  meddling ; don’t  interrupt  a gentleman 
in  his  pleafures.  Don’t  you  know,  my  good  friend, 
that  love  has  no  refpeCt  for  perfons,  but  foars  above 
all  laws  of  honour  and  of  friendfhip  ? No  reflection  ; 
have  her  I muff,  and  that  quickly  too,  or  fhe  will 
difcover  all.  Befides*  this  is  my  wife’s  fault : why 
does  not  Hie  make  home  agreeable  ? I am  willing  to 
be  happy ; I could  beconftant  to  her,  but  fhe  is  not 
formed  for  happinefs.  What  the  devil  is  madam 
Fortune  about  now  ?— {Sir  Brilliant  fings  within) 
Sir  Brilliant,  by  all  that’s  infamous.  Confufion  ! no 
place  to  hide  me  ? no  efcape  ? The  door  is  locked. 
Mignionet,  Mignionet,  open  the  door. 

Mignionet.  ( within ) 

You  mu  ft  not  come  in  here. 

Lovemore. 

What  fhall  I do  ? This  Ear,  and  this  ribbon  will 
bring  me  to  dilgrace.  Away  with  this  tell-tale  evi- 
dence. (Takes  off  the  ribbon ) Go,  thou  blufhing 
devil,  and  hide  thyfelf  for  ever.  ( Puts  it  in  his  pocket) 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant,  finging . 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Mrs.  Eellmour,  I have  fuch  a ftory  for  you.--'® 
How !— Lovemore  ? 

Lovemore. 

Your  Have,  Sir  Brilliant,  your  Have,  {hiding  the 
ftar  with  his  hat ) 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

I did  not  think  you  had  been  acquainted  here. 

Lovemore. 

You  are  right.  I came  in  queft  of  you.  I faw 
the  lady.  I was  drawn  hither  by  mere  curiofity.  We 
have  had  fome  converfation ; and  I made  it  fubfer- 
vient  to  your  purpofes.  I have  been  giving  a great 
character  of  you. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

You  are  allways  at  the  fervice  of  your  friends* 
But  what’s  the  matter  ? what  are  you  fumbling 
about  ? {pulls  the  hat ) 

Lovemore. 

’Sdeath  ! have  care  : don’t  touch  me.  [puts  his 
handkerchief  to  his  breaft) 

Sir  Erilliant. 

What  the  devil  ails  you  ? 

Lovemore. 

Oh!  keep  oft — ( afide)  Here’s  a bufinefs. — Taken  in 
the  old  way  : let  me  pafs. — I have  had  a fling  at  Lord 
Etheridge : he  will  be  out  of  favour  with  the  widow : 
I have  done  you  that  good,— Racks  and  torments, 
my  old  complaint  ! {wanting  to  pcfs  him ) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

What  complaint  ? You  had  better  lit  down. 

H 2 
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Lovemore. 

No,  no  5 air,  the  air.  I muft  have  a furgeon.  A 
flroke  of  a tennis  ball  ! My  Lord  Rackett’s  un- 
lucky left  hand.  Let  me  pafs.  There  is  fomething 
forming  here,  hvni)  To  be  caught  is  the 

devil.  ( aftde) — Don’t  mention  my  name.  You 

will  counteract  all  I have  faid. Oh  ! torture, 

torture  ! 1 will  explain  to  you  another  time.  Sir 

Brilliant,  your’s.  1 have  ferved  your  intereft. 

Oh  ! there  is  certainly  fomething  forming.  [Exit . 

Sir  Brilliant. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? — So,  fo,  Mrs.  Loven lore’s 
fufpicions  are  well  founded. — The  widow  has  her 
private  vifits,  I fee.  Yes,  yes,  there  is  fomething 
forming  here. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

So  ; here  fhe  comes.  The  whole  fhall  be  explained. 
I hope,  ma’am,  that  I don’t  interrupt  you  with 
any  piquet-friend. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

You  are  allways  a torment : what  brings,  you  hi- 
ther ? 


Sir  Brilliant. 

There  are  times,  ma’am,  when  a vifit- 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Is  unfeafonable,  and  your’s  is  fo  now.  How  can 
you  teaze  me  ? 


Sir. 


Sir  Brilliant. 

I thought  as  much. — There  are  fome  things  that 
may  require  to  be  difcufied  between  us. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Referve  them  all  for  another  time.  I can’t  hear 
you  now.  You  mull  leave  me.  There  is  a lady 
taken  ill  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

And  here  has  been  a gentleman  taken  ill  in  this 
room. 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 

How  troublefome  ! you  muft  begone.  Do  you 
difpute  my  will  and  pleafure  ? — Fly  this  moment. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

But  ma’am — Nay,  if  you  infift  upon  it (goe. r) 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

But,  Sir  ! — I will  be  abfolute  : you  muft  leave  me. 
(puts  him  out)  There,  and  now  I’ll  make  fure  of  the 

door. 

Enter  Mrs.  Lovemore,  leaning  on  Mignionet. 
Mignionet. 

This  way,  madam  : here  is  more  air  in  this  room, 
Mrs.  Bellmour. 

How  do  you  find  yourfelf  ? Pray  fit  down. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

My  fpirits  were  too  weak.  I could  not  fupport  it 
any  longer.  Such  a fcene  of  perfidy  ! 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

You  aftonifh  me  : what  perfidy  ? 

f 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Perfidy  of  the  blacked:  dye  ! I told  you  that  you 
were  acquainted  with  my  hufband  ? 

Mrs  Bellmour. 

Acquainted  with  your  hufband  ! ( angrily ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

A moment’s  patience. — Yes,  madam,  you  are  ac^ 
quainted  with  him. — The  bafe  man,  who  -went  hence 
but  now — — 

Mrs.  Bellmour, 

Sir  Brilliant  Fafhion  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

No ; your  Lord  E theridge,  as  he  calls  himfelL-* 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Lord  Etheridge  ?'  What  of  him  pray  ? 

Lovemore. 

Falfe,  difiembling  man  ! he  is  my  hufband,  ma’am : 
not  Lord  Etheridge,  but  plain  Mr.  Lovemore  •,  my 
Mr.  Lovemore. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bellmour. 

And  has  he  been  bafe  enough  to  afTume  a 
title  to  enfnare  me  to  my  undoing  ? 


Migniqnet.  {going) 

Well,  for  certain  I believe  the  devil's  in  me:  I 

always  thought  him  a fly  one.  \Exit, 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

To  fee  him  carrying  on  this  dark  defign, — to  fee 
the  man,  whom  1 have  ever  efteemed  and  loved, — - 
the  man  whom  I muftftill  love, — efteem  him,  I fear, 
I never  can, — to  fee  him  before  my  face,  with  that 
artful  treachery!  it  was  too  much  for  fenfibility 
like  mine ; I felt  the  lhock  too  feverely,  and  I funk 
under  it. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

I am  ready  to  fink  this  moment  with  amazement. 
I faw  him,  for  the  firft  time,  at  old  Mrs.  Love- 
it’s.  She  introduced  him  to  me.  The  appointment 
was  of  her  own  making. 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

You  know  Mrs.  Loveit’s  character,  I fuppofe. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

The  pradtifed  veteran  ! Could  I fufpedt  that  a 

woman,  in  her  fcile  of  life,  would  lend  herfelf  to  a 
vile  fcratagem  againft  my  honour?  That  fhe  would 
join  in  a confpiracy  againft  her  own  fex  ? — Mr. 
Lovemore,  fhall  never  enter  thefe  doors  again.— I 
am  obliged  to  you,  ma’am,  for  this  vifit ; to  me  a 
providential  incident.  I am  forry  for  your  fhare  in 
it.  The  difcovery  fecures  my  peace  and  happinefs  ; 
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to  you,  it  is  a fatal  conviction,  a proof  unanfwerable 
again#  the  perfon  to  whom  you  are  joined  for 
life. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

After  this  difcovery,  it  cannot  be  for  life.  1 am 
refolved  not  to  pafs  another  day  under  his  roof. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Hold,  hold ; no  fudden  refolutions.  Confider  a 
little  : pafiion  is  a bad  advifer.  This  may  take  a 
turn  to  your  advantage. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

That  can  never  be  : I am  loft  beyond  redemp- 
tion. 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Don#  decide  too  rafhly.  Come,  come,  the  man, 
who  has  certain  qualities,  is  worth  thinking  about, 
before  one  throws  the  hideous  thing  away  for  ever. 
Mr.  Lovemore  is  a traitor ; but  is  not  he  ftill  ami- 
able ? And  belides,  you  have  heard  his  fentiments. 
That  fong  points  at  fomething.  Perhaps  you  are  a 
little  to  blame.  He  did  not  write  upon  fuch  a fub- 
ject,  without  a caule  to  fuggeft  it.  We  will  talk 
over  this  matter  cooly.  You  have  faved  me,  and  I 
muft  return  the  obligation.  You  fhall  ftay  dinner 
with  me. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Excufe  me.  Mr.  Lovemore  may  polftbly  go 
home.  He  fhall  hear  of  his  guilt,  while  the  fenfe  of 
it  pierces  here,  and  wounds  me  to  the  quick. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Now  there  you  are  wrong : take  my  advice  firfL 
I will  lay  fuch  a plan,  as  may  enfnre  him  your’s  for 
ever.  Come,  come,  you  muft  not  leave  me  yet. 
(fakes  her  hand)  Anfwer  me  one  queftion  ; don’t 
you  ftill  think  he  has  qualities,  that  do  in  fome  fort 
apologize  for  his  vices  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I don’t  know  what  to  think  of  it : I hope  he  has. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Very  well  then.  I have  loft  a lover ; you  may 
gain  one.  Your  conduct  upon  this  occafion  may 
reform  him ; and  let  me  tell  you  that  the  man,  who 
has  it  in  his  power  to  atone  for  his  faults,  fhould  not 

be  entirely  defpifed. Let  the  wife  exert  herfelf ; 

let  her  try  her  powers  of  pleafing,  and  take  my  word 
for  it. 

The  wild  gallant  no  more  abroad  will  roam. 

But  find  his  lov’d  variety  at  home. 


End  of  the  THIRD  ACT. 
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ACT  the  FOURTH. 


Sceney  an  Apartment  in  Lovemore’s  Houfe. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovemore,  at  tabley  after  dinner  ; 
Servants  taking  things  out  of  the  room . 

Lc  ve  m o R e . (t filling  a glafs) 

I Wonder  you  are  not  tired  of  the  fame  eternal 
topick.  (fipping  his  wine) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

If  I make  it  an  eternal  topick,  it  is  for  your  own 
good,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Lovemore. 

I know  I have  your  good  wilhes,  and  you  have 
mine.  Ail  our  abfent  friends,  Mrs.  Lovemore. 

( drinks  ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

If  you  would  but  wifh  well  to  yourfelf,  Sir,  I 
fhould  be  happy. — But  in  the  way  you  go  on,  your 
health  muft  be  ruined ; day  is  night,  and  night  day; 
your  fubftance  fquandered ; your  confbitution  de- 
Itroyed ; and  your  family  quite  negle&ed. 

Lovemore. 

Family  negle&ed ! you  fee  I dined  at  home,  and 
this  is  my  reward  for  it. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Love  more. 

You  dined  at  home,  Sir,  becaufe  fomething 
abroad  has  difconcerted  you.  You  went,  I fuppofe, 
after  I faw  you  at  Lady  Conftant’s,  to  your  old 
haunt,  your  friend  Mrs.  Loveit 

Love  more. 

Mrs.  Loveit ! ha  ! ha  ! I dropt  her  acquaintance 
long  ago.  No,  my  love,  I drove  into  the  city,  and 
fpent  the  reft  of  the  morning  upon  bufinefs.  I had 
long  accounts  to  fettle  with  old  Difcount  the  banker. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

And  that  to  be  fure  engrofted  all  your  time.  Bu- 
finefs muft  be  minded.  Did  you  find  him  at  home? 

Lovemore. 

It  was  by  his  own  appointment.  I went  to  his 
houfe  diredlly  after  I parted  from  you.  I have  been 
no  where  elfe.  Matters  of  account  always  fatigue 
me. 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I would  not  be  too  inquifitive,  Sir. 

Lovemore. 

Oh  ! no ; you  never  are.  I ftaid  at  the  banker’s 
the  reft  of  the  time ; and  I came  ftraight  from  his 
houfe  to  have  the  pleafure  of  dining  writh  you. 

(fills  a glajs  of  wine) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Were  there  any  fincerity  in  that  declaration,  I 

fhoyld 
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fhould  be  happy.  A tavern  life  has  hitherto  been 
your  delight.  I wonder  what  delight  you  can  find 
in  luch  an  eternal  round  of  gaming,  riot  and  dissipa- 
tion. Will  you  anfwer  me  one  queftion  ? 

Lovemore. 

With  great  pleafure, — ( cifide ) if  it  is  not  incon- 
venient. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  tell  me, — — 
Have  I deferved  this  ufage  ? 

Lovemore. 

My  humble  fervice  to  you,  my  love,  (drinks) 
Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I am  fure  I have  never  been  deficient  in  any  one 
point  of  the  duty  I owe  you.  You  won  my  heart, 
and  I gave  it  freely. 

Love  more.  ( going  to  Jleep  ) 

It  is  very  true. 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Your  intereft  has  been  mine.  I have  known  no 
pleafure  unconnected  with  your  happinefs.  Diver- 
lions,  fhew,  and  pomp,  have  had  no  allurements  for 
me. 


Lovemore.  (dropping  ajleep ) 
Yes, — you  are  right — -juft  as  you  pleafe- 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Had  I been  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  women,  your  fortune  would  have  felt  it  before 
now.  You  might  have  been  thoufands  out  of 
pocket  s but  your  intereft  has  been  the  object  of 
my  attention  ; and  your  convenience 

Lovemore.  ( turns  his  chair  from  her) 

You  reafon  very you  reafon  admir — ably 

admi — rably all  ways all — all  ways -gay, 

and -enter — entertaining (going  to  Jleep) 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Marriage  is  generally  confidered  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  great  fcene  of  the  world.  I thought  it  a 
retreat  to  lefs  noify  and  ferener  pleafures.  What  is 
called  polite  company  (he  falls  faft  afleep ) was  not 
my  tafte.  Tou  was  lavifh  in  expence;  1 was  there- 
fore an  ceconomift.  From  the  moment  marriage 
made  me  your’s,  the  pleafure  arifing  from  your  com- 
pany  There  ! fall  afleep  ! Agreeable  company 

indeed! This  is  ever  his  way.  (fhe  rifes)  Un- 
feeling man ! It  is  too  plain  that  I am  grown  his 

averfion.  Mr.  Lovemore ! ( looking  at  him)  you 
little  think  what  a fcene  this  day  has  brought  to 
light.  And  yet  he  hopes  with  falfehood  to  varnifli 
and  difguife  his  treachery.  How  mean  the  fubter- 
fuge  ! Shall  I rouze  him  now,  and  tax  him  with  his 
guilt  ? My  heart  is  too  full,  and  reproach  will  only 
tend  to  exafperate,  and  perhaps  make  him  irrecon- 
cileable.  The  pride,  that  can  (loop  to  low  and 
wretched  artifice,  but  ill  can  brook  detection.  Let 
him  reft  for  the  prefent.  The  widow  Bellmour’s  ex- 
periment 
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perimcnt  may  anfwer  better.— I will  try  it  at  lealh 
— Oh ! Mr,  Lovemore,  you  will  break  my  heart* 

[Looks  at  him,  and  Exit . 

Love  more,  (talking  in  his  Jleep  ) 

I do  liften — I am  not  afleep.  (Jleeps  and  nods ) 
You  are  very  right  - always  right — I am  only 
thinking  a little.  No — no— no — {mutters  indif- 

tintdly)  It  was  not  two  o’clock — in  bed — in  bed  by 

twelve Sir  Bafhfull  is  an  oaf-— The  widow  Bell- 

mour — ( Jleeps , and  his  head  rolls  about  ) What’s 
the  matter  ? ( waking ) I beg  your  pardon ; I was 

beginning  to  nod.  What  did  you  lay,  my  dear  ? 
( leans  on  the  table,  without  looking  about)  One  can- 
not always  you  know — [turns  about ) ’Sdeath  ! Ihe 
is  gone  ! Oh  ! fall  afleep.  This  is  ever  the  way, 
when  one  dines  at  home.  Let  me  fhake  it  off.  (rifes) 
What’s  o’clock  ? — No  amufement  in  this  houfe  ; 
what  fhall  I do  ? The  Widow  ?— I mull  not  venture 
in  that  quarter.  My  evil  genius  Sir  Brilliant  will  be 
bufy  there.  Is  any  body  in  the  way  ? I mull  Tally 
out.  My  dear  Venus,  favour  your  votary  this  after- 
noon : 

■ Your  bell  arms  employ. 

All  wing’d  with  pleafure,  and  all  tipt  with  joy. 


Scene  changes  to  Sir  Bash  full  It. 

Enter  Lady  Constant  and  Furnish. 

Lady  Constant. 

Who  brought  this  letter  i 


Fur 
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Furnish. 

A fervant  of  Mrs.  Lovemore’s : he  waits  an 
anfwer. 

Lady  Constant. 

My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Lovemore,  and  I fhall 
•Wait  upon  her. 

Furnish. 

Yes,  Ma’am,  {going) 

Lady  Constant. 

And  hark  ye,  Furnifh have  the  things  been 
carried  to  Sir  Brilliant,  as  I ordered  ? 

Furnish. 

I have  obeyed  your  Ladyfhip’s  commands.  The 
fteward  went  himfelf.  Mr.  Pounce,  your  Ladyfhip 
knows,  is  a trufty  body.  You  ipay  depend  upon  his 
care. 


Lady  Constant. 

Go  and  fend  Mrs.  Lovemore  her  anfwer.  She 
may  depend  upon  my  being  with  her  in  time. 

[ Exit  Furnifh. 

Lady  Constant,  alone . 

What  can  Mrs.  Lovemore  want  ? [reads)  cc  La - 
€Q  dyjhip's  company  to  a card-party  : but  cards  are  the 
<c  leaft  part  of  my  object . I have  fomething  of  higher 

<c  moment  in  view , and  the  prefence  of  my  friends  is  ab- 
“ folutely  neceffary .”  There  is  fome  my  fiery  in  ail 
this.  What  does  fhe  mean  ? I fhall  go,  and  then 
the  fcene  will  clear  up : Thofe  diamond  buckles 

em- 
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cmbarrafs  me  more  than  Mrs.  Lovemore’s  unintel- 
ligible letter.  Diamond  buckles  to  me  ! From 
what  quarter  ? Who  could  fend  them  ? Nobody 
but  Sir  Brilliant.  I am  right  in  my  conclufion  : 
they  came  from  him.  Who  could  take  the  liberty 
but  a perfon  of  his  call  ? A prefuming  man  1 But 
I have  mortified  his  vanity.  Before  this  time,  he 
has  found  his  diamonds  thrown  back  upon  his 
hands^  with  the  difdain  which  fuch  confidence  de- 
ferves.-— But  if  I have  made  a miftake  ! — CXh  ! no 3 
no  danger.  Has  not  Sir  Brilliant  made  overtures  to 
me  ? Has  not  he  declared  himfelf  ? He  fees  Sir 
Bafhfull’s  behaviour,  and  his  vanity  plumes  itfelf 
upon  that  circumftance.  To  give  me  my  revenge 
againft  a crazy  and  infufferable  hufband,  he  would 
fain  induce  me  to  ruin  myfelf  with  a coxcomb.  Be- 
fides  ; he  heard  the  whole  of  Sir  Baihfull’s  difpute 
about  diamonds  and  trinkets : the  thing  is  clear 3 it 
was  Sir  Brilliant  fent  them  3 and  by  that  flratagem 
he  hopes  to  bribe  me  into  compliance.— -That  bait 
will  never  take  3 though  here  comes  one,  who,  I am 
fure,  deferves  to  be*  treated  without  a grain  of  ce- 
remony. 

Enter  Sir  Baskfull, 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Here  fhe  is.  Now  let  me  fee  whether  fhe  will 
take  any  notice  of  the  prefent  I fent  her.  She  has 
reafon  to  be  in  good  humour,  I think.— Your  fer- 
vant.  Madam, 

Lady  Constant. 

Your  addrefs  is  polite,  Sir. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull.  (afide) 

Still  proud  and  obftinate  !— - Has  any  thing  hap- 
pened to  difturb  the  harmony  of  your  temper  ? 

Lady  Constant. 

Confidering  what  little  difcord  you  make,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  my  temper  is  not  always  in  tune. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

If  you  never  gave  me  caufe,  Madam 

Lady  Constant. 

Oh ! for  mercy  fake,  truce  with  altercation.  I 
am  tired  out  with  the  eternal  violence  of  your 
temper.  Thofe  frequent  ftarts  of  pafllon  hurry  me 
out  of  my  fenles : and  thofe  unaccountable  whims, 
that  hold  fuch  conftant  pofleffion  of  you- 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Whims,  Madam?— Not  to  comply  with  you 
in  every  thing  is  a whim,  truly.  Muft  I yield  to 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  your  extravagance  ? 
When  you  laid  clofe  fiege  to  me  for  diamond 
bawbles,  and  I know  not  what,  was  that  a whim  of 
mine  ? Did  I take  that  fa.ncy  into  my  head,  with- 
out caufe,  and  without  fufficient  foundation  ? 

Lady  Constant. 

Well,  we  have  exhauited  the  fubjeft.  Have  not 
vou  told  me  a thoufand  times  that  there  is  no  living 
with  me  ? I agree  to  it.  And  have  not  I returned 
the  compliment  ? We  have  nothing  new  to  fays 
and  now,  all  that  remains,  is  to  let  the  lawyer  re- 
duce to  writing  our  mutual  opinions,  and  fo  we  may 

Vol.  III.  I pare 
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part  with  the  pleafure  of  giving  each  other  a mod 
woefull  charadter. 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( afide ) 

The  buckles  have  had  no  effect.  Stubborn  ! Hie 
has  received  them,  and  won’t  own  it. 

Lady  Constant. 

A dafh  of  your  pen.  Sir,  at  the  foot  of  certain  ar- 
ticles now  preparing,  will  make  us  both  eafy.  (going) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

If  we  don’t  live  happily,  it  is  your  own  fault. 

Lady  Constant. 

That  is  very  old. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

If  you  would  controul  your  paffion  for  play  — — 

Lady  Constant. 

Quite  threadbare  ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I have  dill  a regard  for  you. 

Lady  Constant. 

Worn-out  to  frippery  ! — I can’t  hear  any  more. 
The  law  will  drefs  it  up  in  new  language  for  us,  and 
that  will  end  our  differences. 

\_Exit4 

Sir  Bashfull.  [alone) 

I mud  unburthen  my  heart : there  is  no  time  to 
* be 
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be  loft.  I love  her;  I admire  her;  lhe  inflames  my 
tendereft  paflions,  and  raifes  fuch  a conflict  here  in 
my  very  heart,  I cannot  any  longer  conceal  the  fe- 
cret  from  her.  I’ll  go  and  tell  her  all  this  moment. 
—But  then  that  meddling  fiend,  her  maid,  will  be 
there : Po  ! I can  turn  her  out  of  the  room  : but 
then  the  jade  will  fufped  fomething>— Her  I .adyfhip 
may  be  alone : I’ll  fend  to  know  where  fhe  is.  Who 
is  there  ? Sideboard 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bashfull: 

Go  and  tell  your  lady  that ( paufes ) 

Sideboard. 

Did  your  Honour  want  me  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

No  matter ; it  does  not  fignify. — ( afide ) I 
ftiall  never  be  able  to  tell  her  my  mind  : a glance  of 
her  eye,  and  my  own  confufion  will  undo  all. 

Sideboard. 

I thought  your  Honour  called. 

Sir  Bashfull.  {afide) 

A thought  comes  acrofs  me  : HI  write  her  a letter. 
Yes,  yes,  a letter  will  do  the  bufinefs.  Sideboard, 
draw  that  table  this  way- — Reach  me  a chair. 

Sideboard. 

There  your  Honour. 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Do  you  flay  while  I write  a letter.  You  fhall 
carry  it  for  me.  ( fits  down  to  write.) 

Sideboard. 

Yes,  Sir.  I hope  he  has  an  intrigue  upon  his 
hands.  A fervant  thrives  under  a mafter  that  has  his 
private  amufements.  Love  on,  fay  I,  if  you  are  fo 
given  : it  will  bring  grift  to  my  mill. 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( writing ) 

This  will  furprife  her.  Warm,  paffionate,  an 
tender  ! and  yet  it  does  not  come  up  to  what  I fe  e 

Sideboard; 

What  is  he  at  ? —I  may  as  well  read  the  news- 
paper. ( takes  it  out  of  his  pocket)  What  in  the 
name  of  wonder  is  all  this  ? — Ha  ! ha  ! ( burfts  into 

a loud  laugh)  I never  heard  the  like  of  this  before. 
Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

What  does  the  fcoundrel  mean  ? (fares  at  him) 

Sideboard. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  I can’t  help  laughing. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Does  the  villain  fufpeft  me  ? ( rifes)  Hark  ye, 

firrah,  if  ever  1 find  that  you  dare  liften  at  any  door 
in  my  houfe 

Sideboard. 

Sir! 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Confefs  the  truth : have  not  you  been  liftening  to 
my  converfation  with  Mr.  Lovemore  this  morning? 

Sideboard. 

Who  I,  Sir  ? I would  not  be  guilty  of  fuch  a 
thing : I never  did  the  like  in  all  my  days. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

What  was  you  laughing  at  ? 

Sideboard. 

A foolifh  thing  in  the  newfpaper,  Sir,  that’s  all. 
I’ll  read  it  to  your  Honour,  {reads')  We  hear  that 
a new  comedy  is  now  in  rehearfal,  and  will  fpeedily 
be  performed,  intitled,  "The  Amorous  Hufband , or  the 
Man  in  Lgvs  with  his  own  Wife . 

Sir  Bashfull. 

And  what  do  you  fee  to  laugh  at  ? 

Sideboard. 

See,  Sir  ? I have  lived  in  a great  many  families, 
and  never  heard  of  the  like  before. 

Sir  Bashfull.  {afide) 

There,  there,  there ! — I fhall  be  the  butt  of  my 
own  fervants. — Sirrah,  leave  the  room.  And  let  me 
never  hear  that  you  have  the  trick  of  liftening  in 
rny  houfe. 


Sideboard. 

Noj  Sir. — The  Man  in  Love  with  his  own  Wife ! 

[Extt  laughing ♦ 

I 3 Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

What  does  the  varlei  mean  ? — No  matter — I have 
fin hhed  my  letter,  and  it  fhall  be  fent  this  moment. 

But  then,  if  I fhould  get  into  a comedy  ? Po  ! 

no  moreffcruples.  I’ll  feal  it  diredtly — Sideboard — • 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bashfull,  ( Jealing  the  letter) 

I have  opened  my  heart  to  her.  What  do  you 
bring  your  hat  and  itick  for  ? 

Sideboard. 

To  go  out  with  your  Honour’s  letter. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

You  have  not  far  to  go.  Take  this,  and  let  no- 
body fee  you. 


Sideboard. 

I warrant  me,  your  Honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I feel  much  lighter  now.  A load  is  taken  off  my 
heart. 

Enter  Sideboard. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

What  do  you  come  back  for  ? 

Sideboard. 

A word  or  two  by  way  of  direction,  if  you  pleafe, 

Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Blockhead  ! give  it  to  me — ( afide ) If  I direct  it, 
he  finds  me  out. — Go  about  your  bufinefs : I have  no 
occafion  for  you  ; leave  the  room. 

Sideboard. 

Very  well,  Sir. — Does  he  think  to  manage  his  own 
intrigues  ? If  he  takes  my  commiliion  out  of  my 
hands,  I fhall  give  him  warning.  The  vices  of  our 
matters  are  all  the  vails  a poor  fervant  has  left. 

[Exit. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

What  muft  be  done  ? — Mr.  Lovemore  could  con- 
dud  this  bufinefs  for  me.  He  is  a man  of  addrefs, 
and  knows  all  the  approaches  to  a woman’s  heart. 
That  fellow.  Sideboard,  coming  again? — No,  no; 
this  is  lucky.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I am  glad  to  fee  you. 

Enter  Lovemore. 

Lovemore. 

A fecond  vifit  you  fee,  in  one  day ; entirely  on  the 
fcore  of  friendship. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

And  I thank  you  for  it ; heartily  thank  you. 

Lovemore. 

- 1 

I broke  away  from  company  at  the  St.  Alban’s  on 
purpofe  to  attend  you.  Well,  I have  made  your 
Lady  eafier  in  her  mind,  have  not  I ? 

I 4 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Wc  don't  hit  it  at  all,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Lovemore. 

No  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I think  fhe  has  been  rather  worfe,  fince  you  fpoke 
to  her. 

Lovemore. 

A good  fymptom  that,  {afide ) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

She  has  received  the  diamond  buckles.  They 
were  delivered  to  her  maid  fealed  up,  and  the  man 
never  ftaid  to  be  afked  a queftion.  I faw  rhem  in 
her  own  hand  : but  not  a fyilabie  efcaped  her.  She 
was  not  in  the  leafl  foftened,  obftinate  as  a mule ! 

Lovemore. 

The  manner  of  conveying  ycur  prefent  was  not 
wTell  judged.  Why  did  not  you  make  me  the  bearer  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I wifh  I had.  She  talks  of  parting  ; and  fo  to  a- 
void  coming  to  extremities,  I have  even  thought  cf 
telling  her  the  whole  truth  at  once. 

Lovemore. 

How  I acquaint  her  with  your  pafTion  ? 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Ay,  and  truft  to  her  honour.  I could  not  ven- 
ture to  fpeak  ; I fhould  blufh,  and  faulter,  and  look 
filly ; and  fo  I have  writ  a letter  to  her.  Here  it  is 
figned  and  fealed,  but  not  direfted.  I got  into  a 
puzzle  about  that.  Servants,  you  know,  are  always 
putting  their  own  conltrudtion  upon  things. 

Lovemore. 

No  doubt : and  then  your  fecret  flies  all  over  the 
town. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

That’s  what  alarmed  me.  You  fhall  write  the 
fupencription,  and  fend  it  to  her. 

Lovemore. 

No,  that  won’t  do.  Give  her  a letter  under  your 
hand  ? I’ll  fpeak  to  her  for  you  : let  me  try  how 
her  pu4fe  beats. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

But  a letter  may  draw  an  anfwer  from  her,  and 
then,  you  know,  (/railing  at  him ) I fhall  have  it 
under  her  hand. 


Lovemore. 

I don’t  like  this  hurry  : wx  had  better  take  time 
to  confider  of  it. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

No,  I can’t  defer  the  bufinefs  of  my  heart  a Angle 
moment.  It  burns  like  a fever  here.  Sit  down, 
and  write  the  direction  3 I’ll  flep  and  fend  the  fer- 

vant. 
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vant.  He  fhall  carry  it,  as  if  it  were  a letter  from 
yourfelf. 


Enter  Sideboard. 

Sideboard. 

Sir  Brilliant  Fafliion  is  below,  Sir. 

Lovemore. 

What  brings  him  ? He  will  only  interrupt  us. 
Go  and  talk  to  him.  Sir  Bafhfull ; hear  what  he  has 
to  fay  ; amufe  him  ; any  thing  rather  than  let  him 
come  up. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I am  gone : he  fhan’t  moleft  you. 

[Exit  with  Sideboard. 

Lovemore. 

Fly,  make  hafte ; and  don’t  let  him  know  that  I 
am  here. — A lucky  accident  this ; I have  gained 
time  by  it.  All  matters  were  in  a right  train,  and 
he  himfelf  levelling  the  road  for  me,  and  now  this 
letter  blows  me  up  into  the  air  at  once.  Some  un- 
lucky planet  rules  to-day.  Fir ll  the  widow  Bell- 
mourj  a hair-breadth  fcrape  I had  of  it,  and  now  al- 
moft  ruined  here  ! What  in  the  name  of  wonder 
has  he  writ  to  her  ?— Friend fiiip  and  wafer,  by  your 
leave.— But  will  that  be  delicate  ? — Po  ! honour  has 
always  a great  deal  to  preach  upon  thefe  occafions ; 
but  then  the  bufinefs  of  my  love! — Very  true;  the 
paffions  need  but  fay  a word,  and  their  bufinefs  is 
done.  ( opens  the  letter , and  reads')  1 his  mu  ft  never 
reach  her.  I’ll  write  a letter  from  myfelf.  (fits 
domi)  writes , and  farts  up)  I hear  Tim  coming : no $ 

all 
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all  fafe.  ( writes ) This  will  do  : — vaftly  well.  Her 
hu/band’s  inhumanity  ! Ay,  mention  that. — The 
diamonds  may  be  a prsfent  from  me  : yes,  HI  ven- 
ture it — There,  there ; that  will  do — Long  adored — 

Ay — fweeteft  revenge. Ay — Eternal  admirer — 

Lovemore. Now,  now,  let  me  fee  it — Admir- 

able ! this  will  do  the  bufinefs.  (Jeals  the  letter ) 

Enter  Sir  Bashfull. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Well,  have  you  fent  it  ? 

Lovemore. 

Not  yet : I am  writing  the  diredlion. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

And  where  is  that  blockhead  ? Sideboard  1 

Enter  Sideeoard. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Numfkull,  why  don’t  you  wait  ? — Mr.  Lovemore 
wants  you. 

Lovemore. 

Step  and  deliver  this  to  your  Lady,  and  if  fhe 
pleafes  I will  wait  upon  her. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Charming  !— Take  it  up  flairs  diredtly. 

Sideboard. 

Up  flairs,  Sir  ? My  Lady  is  in  the  next  room. 

Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

Take  it  to  her;  make  hafte;  begone.  (Exit 
Sideboard  ) I hope  this  will  fucceed : I lhall  be  for 
ever  obliged  to  you,  and  fo  will  her  Ladylhip. 

Lovemore. 

I hope  fhe  will,  and  I lhall  be  proud  to  ferve  her. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

You  are  very  good.  She  won’t  prove  ungrate- 
full,  I dare  anfwer  for  her. — I fhculd  like  to  fee  how 
Hie  receives  the  letter.-— The  door  is  conveniently 
open.— -I  will  have  a peep.  Ay,  there;  there  Ihe 
fits. 


Lovemore. 

Where,  Sir  Balhfull  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Hufh,  no  noife.* There,  do  you  fee  her?  She 

has  the  letter  in  her  hand This  is  a critical  mo- 

ment : I am  all  over  in  a tremble. 

Lovemore. 

Silence;  not  a word.  She  opens  it . — (afide) 
Now,  my  dear  Cupid,  befriend  me  now,  and  your 
altar  lhali  fmoke  with  incenfe. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

She  colours  ! 


Lovemore. 

I like  that  riling  blufh  : a foft  and  tender  token. 

Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

She  turns  pale. 

Lovemore. 

The  natural  working  of  the  paflions. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

And  now  (he  reddens  again!-— What  is  fhe  at 
now  ?— There,  fhe  has  tore  the  letter  in  two 1 
am  a loft,  an  undone  man.  ( walks  away ) 

Lovemore. 

She  has  flung  it  away  with  indignation : I am  un- 
undone  too.  {ajide , and  walks  away  from  the  door ) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Mr.  Lovemore,  you  fee  what  it  is  all  come  to. 
Lovemore. 

I am  forry  to  fee  fo  haughty  a fpirit. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

An  arrogant,  ungrateful  woman  ! to  make  fuch  a 
return  to  fo  kind  a letter  ! 

Lovemore. 

Ay,  fo  kind  a letter  ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Did  you  ever  fee  fuch  an  infolent  fcorn  ? 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

I never  was  fo  difappointed  in  all  my  life. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

A letter  full  of  the  tendered;  protections  ! 
Lovemore. 

Yes ; an  unreferved  declaration  of  love  ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Made  with  the  greateft  franknefs  ; throwing  my- 
felf  at  her  very  feet ! 


Lovemore. 

Did  fhe  once  fmile  ? Was  there  the  fainted:  gleam 
of  approbation  in  her  countenance  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

She  repaid  it  all  with  fcorn,  with  pride,  contempt, 
and  indolence.  I cannot  bear  this  , defpifed, 
fpurned,  and  treated  like  a puppy. 

Lovemore. 

There  it  (lings like  a puppy  indeed  I 

Sir,  Bashfull. 

Is  there  a thing  in  nature  fo  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  man,  as  to  find  onefelf  rejected  and  defpifed 
by  a fine  woman,  who  is  confcious  of  her  power,  and 
triumphs  in  her  cruelty  ? 

Lovemore. 

It  is  the  moil  damnable  circumfiance  ! 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lovemore,  I am  obliged  to  you  for 
taking  this  matter  fo  much  to  heart. 

Lovemore. 

I take  it  more  to  heart  than  you  aware  of. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

This  is  mortifying ; enough  to  make  one  afhamed 
all  the  reft  of  one’s  life. 

Lovemore. 

I did  not  expedl  this  fulien  ill-humour. 

Sir  Basi-ifull. 

Did  you  ever  know  fo  obfcinate,  fo  uncomplying 
a temper  ? 


Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 
Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bafhfull,  I forgot  to  tell  you — 


Lovemore. 

He  again  ! he  hunts  me  up  and  down,  as  the  vice 
did  the  devil,  with  a dagger  of  lath,  in  the  old  co- 
medy. ( ajide ) 


Sir  Brilliant. 

Hey  ! — what’s  the  matter  ?— -You  feem  both  out 
of  humour ; what  does  this  mean  ? Have  you  quar- 
relled ? 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

No,  Sir,  no  quarrell : — why  would  my  booby  fer- 
vants  let  him  in  again  ? ( afide ) 

Sir  Brilliant, 

Strike  me  flupid,  but  you  look  very  queer  upon 
it.— Lovemore  is  borrowing  money,  I fuppofe  : Sir 
Bafhfull  is  driving  a hard  bargain,  and  you  can’t 
agree  about  the  premium.  Sir  Bafhfull,  let  my 
friend  Lovemore  have  the  money  J 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Money  ! what  does  he  mean  l 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Both  out  of  humour,  I fee : well,  as  you  will. 
You  have  no  reafon  to  be  in  harmony  with  your- 
felves  ; my  fiars  fhine  with  a kinder  afpedt.  Here, 
here,  behold  a treafury  of  love.  I came  back  on 
purpofe  to  fhew  it  to  you.  ( takes  a jimgreen  cafe  out 
of  his  pocket)  See  what  a prefent  I have  received  ; 
a magnificent  pair  of  diamond  buckles,  by  all  that’s 
amiable. 


Lovemore. 

How  ? 

Sir  Bashfull.  {walking  up  to  him ) 

A pair  of  diamond  buckles  1 

Sir  Brilliant. 

How  fuch  a prefent  fhould  be  fent  to  me  is  more 
than  I can  explain  at  prefent.  Perhaps  my  friend 

Love- 
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Lovemore  gained  Tome  intelligence  in  the  quarter 
where  I furprized  him  to-day,  on  a vifit  which  I 
little  fufpefted. 

Lovemore. 

That  was  to  ferve  you  : I know  nothing  of  this 
bufinefs. 


Sir  Brilliant. 

The  pain  in  your  fide,  I hope,  is  better, 
Lovemore. 

Po ! this  is  only  to  diftradt  your  attention,  Sir 
Bafhfull. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

So  I fuppofe.  And  was  this  a prefent  to  you  ? 
Sir  Brilliant. 

A prefent,  Sir.  The  confequence  of  having  fome 
tolerable  phrafe,  a perfon,  and  a due  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  fervice  of  the  ladies. — Do  you  envy  me, 
Sir  Bafhfull  ? 


Sir  Bashfxjll. 

I can’t  but  fay  I do. — (turns  to  Lovemore ) My 
buckles,  by  all  that’s  falfe  in  woman  ! 

Lovemore. 

Take  no  notice. — (walks  afide)  Has  he  fup«* 
planted  me  here  too,  as  well  as  with  the  widow  ? 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

What's  the  matter  with  you  both  ? — Burning 
with  envy ! 


Sir  Baskfull. 

And  I fuppofe  an  elegant  epiitle,  or  a well-penned 
billet-doux,  accompanied  this  token  of  the  lady’s 
affection. 


Sir  Brilliant, 

That  would  have  been  an  agreeable  addition,  but 
it  is  ftill  to  come.  Too  many  favours  at  once  might 
overwhelm  a body.  A country-looking  fellow,  as 
my  people  tell  me,  left  this,  curioufly  fealed  up,  at 
my  houle : he  would  not  fay  from  whence  he  came  : 
I fhould  know  that  in  time,  wras  all  they  could  get 
from  him,  and  I am  now  panting  to  learn  where  this 
mighty  fuccefs  has  attended  me.  Sir  Balhfull,  I 
came,  faw,  and  conquered  ha  ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

But  may  not  this  be  from  fome  lady,  who  ima- 
gines that  you  fent  it,  and  therefore  chufes  to 
reject  your  prefent  ? 

Sir  Br:lliant. 

Oh ! no ; that  cannot  be  the  cafe.  A little 
knowledge  of  the  world  would  foon  convince  you 
that  ladies  do  not  ufually  reject  prefents  from  the 
man,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  by  his  man- 
ner, a tafte  for  drefs,  and  a certain  je  ne  fcai  quoi  in 
his  perfon  and  converlation. 

Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

So  I believe. — ( walks  afide)  What  fay  you  to 
this,  Mr.  Lovemore  ? 

I 

Lovemore. 

She  would  not  have  torn  a letter  from  him. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

No,  Sir  Bafhfull ; a prefent  from  me  would  not 
have  been  returned  back  upon  my  hands. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I dare  fay  not. — [to  Lovemore)  I fuppofe  fne  will 
give  him  my  three  hundred  pounds  into  the  bar- 
gain. 


Lovemore. 

After  this,  I fhall  wonder  at  nothing. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

What  mortified  countenances  they  both  put  on  1 

( looks  at.  them , and  laughs) 

Sir  Bashfull.  ( walking  up  to  Sir  Brilliant) 
And  I fuppofe  you  expeft  to  have  this  lady  ? 

Sir  Brilliant. 

No  doubt  of  it.  This  is  the  forerunner,  I think. 
Hey,  Lovemore ! — Sir  Bafhfull,  this  it  is  to  be  in 
luck,  Ha!  ha!  (laughs  at  them  both) 
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Lovemore  and  Sir  Bashfull. 
{both  forcing  a laugh) 

Ha!  ha! 


Sir  Brilliant* 

You  both  feem  ftrangely  picqued. — Lovemore> 
what  makes  you  fo  uneafy  ? 


Lovemore. 

You  flatter  yourfelf,  and  you  wrong  me — I — I — 

{walks  away) 

. Sir  Bashfull. 

He  is  a true  friend  : he  is  uneafy  on  my  account. 

( afide , and  looking  at  Lovemore) 


Sir  Brilliant. 

And  Sir  Bafhfull,  fomething  has  dallied  your  fpi-= 
rits.  Do  you  repine  at  my  fuccefs 


Sir  Bashfull. 

I can’t  but  fay  I do.  Sir. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Oh  ! very  well ; you  are  not  difpofed  to  be  good 
company.  A l ’ honneur , gentlemen : flnifh  your 
money  matters.  Lovemore,  where  do  you  fpend 
the  evening  ? 


Lovemore. 

A good  evening  to  you.  Sir  Brilliant : I am  en- 
gaged. Bufmefs  with  Sir  Bafhfull,  you  lee- 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

Well,  don’t  let  me  be  of  inconvenience  to  you; 
Fare  ye  well,  gentlemen.  Thou  dear  pledge  of 
love  ( looking  at  the  buckles ) thus  let  me  clafp  thee  to 
my  heart. Sir  Bafhfull,  your  fervant, 

[Exit, 

Sir  Bashfull. 

What  think  you  now,  Mr.  Lovemore  ? 

Lovemore. 

All  unaccountable.  Sir. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

By  all  that’s  falfe,  I am  gulled,  cheated,  and  im- 
pofed  upon.  I am  deceived,  and  dubbed  a rank 
cuckold.  It  is  too  clear ; fhe  has  given  him  the 
buckles,  and  1 fuppofe  my  bank-notes  have  taken 

the  fame  courfe. Diamond  buckles,  and  three 

hundred  pounds  for  Sir  Brilliant  ! A reward  for  his 
merit  ! 

Lovemore. 

He  is  the  favourite,  and  I have  been  working  for 
him  all  this  time. 


Sir  Bashfull* 

I now  fee  through  all  her  artifices.  My  refolution 
is  fixed.  If  I can  but  get  ocular  demonftration  of 
her  guilt ; If  I can  but  get  the  means  of  proving  to 
the  whole  world  that  fhe  is  vile  enough  to  cuckold 
me,  I fhall  then  be  happy. 
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Lovemore. 

Why  that  will  be  fome  confolation  ! 

Sir  Bashfull. 

So  it  will : kind  Heaven,  grant  me  that  at  leaft ; 
make  it  plain  that  fhe  difhcnours  me,  and  I am 
amply  revenged. — Hark!  1 hear  her  coming.  She 
fhall  know  all  I think,  and  all  I feel.  I have  done 
with  her  for  ever. 

Lovemore.  ( afide ) 

Let  me  fly  the  impending  florin.  If  I flay,  de- 
tection and  difgrace  purfue  me. Sir  Bafhfall,  I 

am  forry  to  fee  matters  take  this  turn.  I have  done 
all  in  my  power,  and  fince  there  is  no  room  to  hope 
for  fuccefs,  I take  my  leave,  and  wilh  you  a good 
night. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

No,  no ; you  fhall  not  leave  me  in  this  diflrefs. 
You  lhall  hear  me  tell  her  her  own,  and  be  a wit* 
nefs  of  our  feparation.  ( holding  him) 

Lovemore. 

Excufe  me:  after  what  has  palled,  I lhall  never 
be  able  to  endure  the  fight  of  her.  Fare  you  well ♦ 
I mull  be  gone  3 good  night,  Sir  Bafhfull. 

(Jiruggling  to  go) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

You  are  my  beft  friend  : I cannot  part  with  you. 
( ftands  between  him  and  the  door ) Stay  and  hear  what 
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Hie  has  to  fay  for  herfelf ; you  will  fee  what  a turn 
fne  will  give  .to  the  bufinefs. 

Lovemore.  ( 'afide ) 

What  turn  fhall  I give  it  ? Confufion  ! here 

fhe  comes  : I muft  weather  the  ftorm. 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 

Lady  Constant. 

After  this  behaviour,  Mr.  Lovemore,  I am  fur- 
prized,  Sir,  that  you  can  think  of  ltaying  a moment 
longer  in  this  houfe. 


Lovemore. 

Madam,  I* ’fdeath  ! I have  no  invention  to  aL 

fill  me  at  a pinch,  {afide) 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Mr.  Lovemore  is  my  friend,  Madam,  and  I defire 
he  will  hay  in  my  houfe  as  long  as  he  pleafes.— Hey? 
Lovemore  ! ( looks  at  him  and J miles ) 

Lovemore.  {afide) 

AH  muft  out,  I fear. 

Lady  Constant. 

. Your  friend.  Sir  Bafhfull ! — And  do  you  autho- 
rize him  to  take  this  unbecoming  liberty  ? Have 
you  given  him  permiflion  to  fend  me  a letter,  fo  ex- 
travagant in  the  very  terms  of  it  ? 


Ay,  now  it’s 
a word  to  fay. 


Lovemore.  {afide) 
coming,  and  impudence  itfelf  has 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

I defired  him  to  fend  that  letter.  Madam. 
Lovemore. 

SirBafhfull  defired  me.  Ma’am. 

( bowing  refpe  ft  fully) 

Sir  Bashfull, 

I defired  him. 


Lovemore, 

All  at  his  requeft,  Ma’am. 

Lady  Constant. 

. « * 

And  am  I to  be  made  your  fport  ? — I wonder, 
Mr.  Lovemore,  that  you  would  condefcend  to  make 
yourfelf  a party  in  fo  poor  a plot.  Do  you  prelume 
upon  a trifling  mark  of  civility,  which  you  perfuaded 
me  to  accept  of  this  morning  ? Do  you  come  dif- 
guifed  under  a mafk  of  friendfhip,  to  help  this  gen- 
tleman in  his  defign  againft  my  honour,  and  my  hap- 
pinefs  ? 


Lovemore.  (afide) 

Fairly  caught,  and  nothing  can  bring  me  off— 
Sir  Bashfull. 

A mafk  of  friendfhip  ! — He  is  a true  friend. 
Madam;  he  fees  how  ill  I am  treated,  and  let  me 
tell  you,  there  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  that  letter. 


Lovemore. 

Not  a fyllable  of  truth,  Ma’am — (afide) 
will  do : his  own  nonfenfe  will  fave  me. 


This 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

It  was  all  done  to  try  you.  Madam. 

Lovemore. 

Nothing  more.  Ma’am:  merely  to  try  you. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

By  way  of  experiment  only  ; iuft  to  fee  how  you 
would  behave  upon  it. 

Lovemore. 

Nothing  elfe  was  intended  ; pure  innocent  mirth. 

Lady  Constant. 

You  have  been  both  notably  employed.  The  ex- 
ploit is  worthy  of  you.  Your  fnare  is  fpread  for  a 
woman,  and  if  you  had  fueceeded,  the  fame  of  io 
bright  an  adtion  would  add  mightily  to  two  fuch  il- 
Juftrious  charadters. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

A fnare  fpread  for  her ! mark  that  Mr.  Lovemore: 
fhe  calls  it  enfnaring. 

Lovemore. 

Enfnared  to  her  own  good.  {To  Sir  Bajbfull) — 
He  has  pleaded  admirably  for  me,  ( afide) 

Lady  Constant. 

As  to  you,  Sir  Bafhfull,  I have  long  ago  ceafed  to 
wonder  at  your  condudt : you  have  loft  the  power  of 
furprizing  me;  but  when  Mr.  Lovemore  becomes 
an  accomplice  in  fo  mean  a plot — 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

I am  in  no  plot,  madam,  and  no  body  wants  to 
cnfnare  you  * do  we,  Lovemore  ? 

Lovemore. 

Sir  Bafhfull  knows  that  no  harm  was  intended, 
£ir  Bashfull. 

Yes,  I am  in  the  fecret,  and  my  friend  Lovemore 
meant  no  harm, 

Lovemore. 

If  the  letter  had  fucceeded.  Sir  Bafhfull  knows 
there  would  have  been  no  harm  in  it. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

No  harm  in  nature ; but  I now  fee  how  things  are; 
and  fince  your  ladyfhip  will  liften  to  nothing  for  your 
own  good,  it  is  too  plain  from  all  that  has  palled 
between  us,  that  our  tempers  are  by  no  means  fitted 
for  each  other,  and  I am  ready  to  part  whenever  you 
pleafe : nay,  I will  part. 


Lady  Constant. 

And  that  is  the  only  point,  in  which  we  can  agrees 
Sir. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Had  the  letter  been  fent  from  another  quarter,  it 
would  have  have  met  with  a better  reception : we 
know  where  your  finiles  are  bellowed. 
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Lady  Constant. 

Deal  in  calumny.  Sir;  give  free  fcope  to  malice; 
I difdain  your  infinuations. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

The  fa£t  is  too  clear,  and  reproaches  are  now  too 

late.  This  is  the  lafb  of  our  converfing  together; 

and  you  may  take  this  by  the  way,  you  are  not  to 

believe  one  fyllable  or  that  letter. 

*• 

Lovemore. 

There  is  not  a fyllable  of  it  deferves  the  leafb  cre- 
dit, Ma’am. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

It  was  ail  a mere  joke,  Madam  : was  not  it, 
Lovemore  ? — And  as  to  your  being  a fine  woman, 
and  as  to  any  pafiion  that  any  body  has  conceived 
for  you,  there  was  no  fuch  thing ; you  can  witnefs 
for  me,  Lovemore  : can’t  you  ? 

Lady  Constant. 

Oh  ! you  are  witnefies  for  one  another. 

Lovemore. 

Sir  Balhfull  knows  the  fairnefs  of  my  intentions, 
and  I know  his. — ( afide ) He  has  acquitted  me  bet- 
ter than  I expected,  thanks  to  his  abfurdity. 

Lady  Constant. 

Go  on*  and  aggravate  your  ill  ufage,  gentlemen* 

Six 
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Sir  Bashfull. 

It  was  all  a bam,  madam,  a fcene  we  thought  pro- 
per to  ad.  Let  us  laugh  at  her.  {goes  ttp  to  Love- 
more) 

Lovemore, 

With  all  my  heart — (a 'fide ) A filly  blockhead  ! I 
can’t  help  laughing  at  him.  ( laughing  heartily) 

Sir  Bashfull.  (laugMng  with  him) 

Ha  ! ha  ! — ha  ! — all  a bam  ; nothing  elfe ; a con^ 
trivance  to  ma'ke  fport  for  ourfelves. — Hey,  Love- 
more  ? 

Lady  Constant. 

This  ufage  is  infupportable.  I fhall  not  flay  for 
an  explanation.  Two  fuch  worthy  confederates  ! — 5 
is  my  chair  ready  there  ? You  my  depend.  Sir,  that 
this  is  the  laft  time  you  will  fee  me  in  this  houfe. 

\Exity 

Sir  Bashfull: 

Agreed;  a bargain;  with  all  my  heart.  Love-* 
more  I have  managed  this  well. 

Lovemore, 

Charmingly  managed  ! I did  not  think  you  had  fo 
much  fpirit. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I have  found  her  out.  The  intrigue  is  to  too  plain. 
She  and  Sir  Brilliant  are  both  deteded. 


Love 
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Lovemore. 

I never  fufpeded  that  Sir  Brilliant  was  the  happy 
man.  I wifh  I had  fucceeded,  had  it  been  only  to 
mortify  his  vanity. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

And  fo  do  I : I wifh  it  too : but  never  own  the 
letter : deny  it  to  the  laft. 

Eovemore* 

You  may  depend  upon  my  fecrecy. 

Sir  Bashfull, 

I am  for  ever  obliged  to  you.  A foolifn  woman  l 
how  fhe  Hands  in  her  own  light  ? 

Lovemore. 

Truly  I think  fhe  does.  But  fince  I have  no  in* 
terefl  with  her  ladyfhip,  I fhall  now  found  a retreat, 
and  leave  matters  to  your  own  difcreiton*  Succefs 
attend  you.  (going) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

You  muft  not  forfake  me  in  this  diftrefs. 


Lovemore. 

Had  your  lady  proved  tradable,  I fhould  not 
have  cared  how  long  I had  ftaid.  But  fince  things 
are  come  to  this  pafs,  1 fhall  now  go  and  fee  what 
kind  of  reception  I am  to  meet  with  from  Mrs.  Love- 
more. 


Sir 
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Sir  Bashfujll. 

Don’t  let  her  know  that  you  have  a regard  for  her. 

Lovemore. 

Oh!  no;  I fee  the  confequence. — (afide)  Well 
off  this  time ; and  Madam  Fortune,  if  I truft  you 
again,  you  fhall  play  me  what  prank  you  pleafe.  Sir 
Bafhfull,  your’s.  {going) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

A thoufand  thanks  to  you.  And  harkye,  if  I can 
ferve  you  with  your  lady 

Lovemore. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  : but  I fhall  endeavour 
to  go  on,  without  giving  you  the  trouble  of  aflifting 
me.  And  do  you  hear  ? allure  my  Lady  Conflant 
that  I meant  nothing  but  to  ferve  your  intereft. 

[ Exit . 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Rely  upon  my  management.  I can  acquit  you. 
- — My  Lady  Conftant ! Lady  Conftant ! — Let  me 
chafe  her  from  thoughts  : can  I do  it  ? Rage,  fury, 

love no  more  of  love  ! I am  glad  fhe  tore  the 

letter.  Odfo  ! yonder  it  lies.  It  is  only  torn  in 
two,  and  fhe  may  flill  piece  the  fragments  together. 
I’ll  pick  up  the  letter  this  moment : it  fhall  never 
appear  in  evidence  againft  me.  As  to  Sir  Brilliant, 
his  motions  fhall  be  watched : I know  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  Madam,  and  if  I can  but  prove  the  fad, 
every  body  will  fay  that  I am  ill  ufed  by  her. 


End  of  the  FOURTH  ACT. 
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ACT  the  FIFTH, 

Scene , an  Jpartment  at  Mr.  Lovemore’s: 

Enter  Mrs.  Lovemore,  elegantly  drefdd ; Muslin 
following  her . 

Muslin. 

WHY  to  be  fare,  Ma’am,  it  is  fo  for  certain, 
and  you  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I fancy  I am  : I fee  the  folly  of  my  former  conduct. 
I am  determined  never  to  let  my  lpirits  fink  into 
a melancholy  ftate  again. 

, Muslin. 

Why,  that’s  the  very  thing,  Ma’am ; the  very 
thing  I have  been  always  preaching  up  to  you.  Did 
not  I always  fay,  fee  company,  Ma’am,  take  your 
pleafare,  and  never  break  your  heart  for  any  man  ? 
This  is  what  I always  faid. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

And  you  have  faid  enough : fpare  yourfelf  the 
trouble  now. 

Muslin. 

I always  faid  fo ! And  what  did  the  world  fay  ? 
Heavens  blefs  her  for  a fweet  woman  ! and  a plague 
go  with  him  for  an  inhuman,  barbarous,  bloody— 
murdering  brute, 

Mrs, 
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Mrs*  Lovemore. 

Well,  truce  with  your  impertinence ; your  tongue 
runs  on  at  fuch  a rate. 

Muslin. 

Nay,  don’t  be  angry:  they  did  fay  fo  indeed. 

But  dear  heart,  how  every  body  will  be  overjoy’d, 
when  they  find  you  have  pluck’d  up  a little  ! As  for 
me,  it  gives  me  new  life,  to  have  fo  much  company 
in  the  houfe,  and  fuch  a racketting  at  the  door  with 
coaches  and  chairs,  enough  to  hurry  a body  out  of 
one’s  wits.  Lard,  this  is  another  thing,  and  you 
look  quite  like  another  thing.  Ma’am,  and  that  drefs 
quite  becomes  you.  I fuppofe.  Ma’am,  you  will 
never  wear  your  negligee  again.  It  is  not  fit  for  you 
indeed,  Ma’am.  It  might  pafs  very  well  with  fome 
folks,  Ma’am,  but  the  like  of  you — 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Will  you  never  have  done?  Go  and  fee  who  is 
coming  up  flairs. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Bellmour,  1 revive  at  the  fight  of  you, 
Muflin,  do  you  flep,  and  do  as  I ordered  you. 

Muslin. 

What  the  deuce  can  fhe  be  at  now  ? [Exit* 

Mrs  Bellmour. 

You  fee  I am  punctual  to  my  time. — Well  I admire 
your  drefs  of  all  things.— It’s  mighty  pretty. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I am  glad  you  like  it.  But  under  all  this  appear- 
ance of  gaiety,  I have  at  the  bottom  but  an  aching 
heart. 

Mrs.  Bellmour* 

Be  ruled  by  me,  and  I’ll  anfwer  for  the  event. 
Why  really,  now  you  look  juft  as  you  fhou’d  do. — 
Why  negled  fo  fine  a figure  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore* 

You  are  fo  obliging ! 

Mrs.  Bellmour* 

And  fo  true  ! What  was  beautiful  before.  Is 

now  heightened  by  the  additional  ornaments  of  drefs; 
and  if  you  will  but  animate  and  infpire  the  whole  by- 
thofe  graces  of  the  mind  which  I am  fure  you  pof- 
fefs,  the  imprefTion  cannot  fail  of  being  effectual 
upon  all  beholders,  and  even  upon  the  depraved 
mind  of  Mr.  Lovemore. — You  have  not  feen  him 
fince — have  you  ? 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

He  dined  at  home,  but  was  foon  upon  the  wing 
to  his  ufuai  haunts. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

3f  he  does  but  come  home  time  enough,  depend 
upon  it  my  plot  will  take.  And  have  you  got  to- 
gether a good  deal  of  company  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Yes  ; a tolerable  party. 

Vol.  III.  L Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Bellmour. 

That’s  right : fhew  him  that  you  will  confult 
your  own  pleafure. 

Mrs.  Love  more. 

A-propos,  as  foon  as  I came  home  I received  a 
letter  from  Sir  Brilliant,  in  a ftile  of  warmth  and  ten- 
dernefs  that  would  aftonifh  you.  He  begs  to  fee  me 
again,  and  has  fomething  particular  to  communi- 
cate. I left  it  in  my  drefilng-room  ; you  fhall  fee  it 
by  and  by  : I took  your  advice,  and  fent  him  word 
he  might  come.  That  lure  brought  him  hither  im- 
mcdiate  iy : he  makes  no  doubt  of  his  fuccefs  with 
me. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Well ! two  fuch  friends  as  Sir  Brilliant  and  Mr, 
Lovemore,  I believe,  never  exifced  ! 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Their  falfehood  to  each  other  is  unparalleled.  I 
left  Sir  Brilliant  at  the  card-table  : as  foon  as  he  can 
difengage  himfelf,  he  will  quit  his  company  in  pur- 
fuit  of  me.  I forgot  to  tell  you  ; my  Lady  Conftant 
is  here. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Is  fhe  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

She  is,  and  has  been  making  the  ftrangefl:  difco- 
very  : Mr.  Lovemore  has  had  a defign  there  too  ! 

Mrs* 
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Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Oh  ! I don’t  doubt  him : but  the  more  proof  we 
have  the  better. 


Mrs.  Lovemore* 

There  is  fufficient  proof : you  mu  ft  know.  Ma’am, 
(a  rap  at  the  door')  as  I live  and  breathe,  1 believe 
this  is  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

If  it  is,  every  thing  goes  on  as  I could  wifh, 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

1 

I hear  his  voice,  it  is  he.  How  my  heart  beats ! 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Courage,  and  the  day’s  our  own.  He  mull  not 
fee  me  yet : where  fhall  I run  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

In  there.  Ma’am.  Make  hafle  I hear  his  ftep  on 
the  Hairs. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Succefs  attend  you.  I am  gone.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I am  frightened  out  of  my  fenfes.  What  the 
event  may  be  I fear  to  think ; but  I mu  ft  go  through 
with  it. 


L a 
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Enter  Love  more. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

You  are  welcome  home.  Sir. 

Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Lovemore,  your  fervant. 

( without  looking  at  her ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

It  is  fomewhat  rare  to  fee  you  at  home  fo  early. 

Lovemore. 

I faid  I fhould  come  home,  did  not  I ? I always 
like  to  be  as  good  as  my  word. — What  could  the 
Widow  mean  by  this  ufage  ? to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, and  break  it  thus  abruptly  ! ( afide ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

He  feems  to  mufe  upon  it.  ( afide) 

Lovemore.  {afide ) 

She  does  not  mean  to  do  fo  treacherous  a thing 
as  to  jilt  me?  Oh,  Lord  ! I am  wonderfully  tired. 

( ’yawns , and  finks  into  an  armed  chair ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Are  you  indifpofed,  my  dear  ? 

Lovemore. 

No,  my  love;  I thank  you,  I am  very  well ; — a 
little  fatigued  only,  with  jolting  over  the  ftones  all 
the  way  into  the  city  this  morning.  I have  paid  a 
few  vifits  this  afternoon. — Confoundedly  tired. — 
Where’s  William  ? 

L 3 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Do  you  want  any  thing  ? 

Lovemore. 

Only  my  cap  and  flippers.  I am  not  in  fpirits,  I 
think,  (yawns') 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

You  never  are  in  fpirits  at  home,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Lovemore. 

I beg  your  pardon  : I never  am  any  where  more 
chearful.  (ftretching  his  arms)  I wifh  I may  die  if 

I an’t  very  happy  at  home, very  (yawns)  very 

happy  ! 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I can  hear  otherwife.  I am  informed  that  Mr. 
Lovemore  is  the  promoter  of  mirth  and  good  hu- 
mour wherever  he  goes. 


Lovemore. 

Oh  ! no,  you  over-rate  me  5 upon  my  foul  you  do. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I can  hear.  Sir,  that  no  perfon’s  company  is  fo  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ladies  ; that  your  wit  infpires  every 
thing  ; you  have  your  compliment  for  one,  your 
fmile  for  another,  a whifper  for  a third,  and  fo  on. 
Sir  : you  divide  your  favours,  and  are  every  where, 
but  at  home,  all  whim,  vivacity,  and  fpirit. 

L 3 
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Lovemore. 

Ho!  ho!  ( laughing ) how  can  you  talk  fo  ? I 
fwear  I can’t  help  laughing  at  the  fancy.  All  whim, 
vivacity,  and  fpirit ! I fhall  burft  my  Tides.  How 

can  you  banter  one  fo  ? 1 divide  my  favours  too! 

■ Oh,  heavens  ! I can’t  ftand  this  railiery  : fuch  a 

defcription  of  me  ! 1 that  am  rather  faturnine, 

of  a ferious  caft,  and  inclined  to  be  penfive  ! I can’t 

help  laughing  at  the  oddity  of  the  conceit. Oh 

Lord  ! Oh  Lord  ! ( laughs ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Juft  as  you  pleafe.  Sir.  I fee  that  I am  ever  to 
be  treated  with  indifference. 

( walks  acrojs  the  ft  age} 
Lovemore. 

(Rifes  and  walks  the  contrary  way . 

I can’t  put  this  Widow  Bellmour  out  of  my  head; 

(aftde) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

If  I had  done  any  thing  to  provoke  this  ufage> 
this  cold,  determined  contempt ( walking ) 

Lovemore. 

I wifh  I had  done  with  that  bufinefs  entirely ; but 
my  defires  are  kin.dled,  and  muft  be  fatisfied.  (aftde) 

(They  walk  for  Jome  time  ftlently  by  each  other . 
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Mrs.  Love  more. 

What  part  of  my  condudt  gives  you  offence*  Mr. 
Lovemore  ? 


Lovemore. 

Still  harping  upon  that  ungrateful  firing  ! but 

prithee  don’t  fet  me  a laughing  again. Offence  ! 

-—nothing  gives  me  offence*  child!-— you  know  I 
•am  very  fond —(yawns  and  walks)-— l like  you  of 
all  things*  and  think  you  a molt  admirable  wife  3 — 
prudent*  managing*—  -carelefs  of  your  own  perfon, 
and  very  attentive  to  mine  j-— not  much  addicted  to 
pleafure*— grave,  retired,  and  domeftie ; you  go- 
vern your  houfe  ; pay  the  tradefnen’s  bills,  {yawns) 
fcold  the  fervants,  and  love  your  hufband :-  -upon 
my  foul,  a very  good  wife!— -As  good  a fort  of  a 

wife  [yawns')  as  a body  might  wifh  to  have.- 

Where's  William  ? I muft  go  to  bed, 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

To  bed  fo  early  ! Had  not  you  better  join  the 
company  ? 


Lovemore. 

I ilian’t  go  out  to-night. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

But  I mean  the  company  in  the  dining-room. 


Lovemore. 

Company  in  the  dining-room  ! (fiares  at  her ) 


Mrs,  Lovemore, 
Yes : I invited  them  to  a rout. 

L 4 
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Lovemore. 

A rout  in  my  houfe  !— - and  you  dreffed  out  too  ! 
—What  is  all  this  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

You  have  no  objedlion  1 hope. 

Lovemore. 

Objedtion ! — no,  1 like  company,  you  know,  of 
all  things ; I’ll  go  and  join  them : Who  are  they  all  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

You  know  ’emails  and  there’s  your  friend  Sir 
Brilliant. 

Lovemore. 

Is  he  there  ? I fhall  be  glad  to  fee  him.  But 
pray,  how  comes  all  this  about  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore, 

I intend  to  fee  company  often, 

Lovemore, 

Do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Ay,  and  not  look  tamely  on,  while  you  revel  lux- 
urioufly  in  a courfe  of  pleafure.  I fhall  purlue  my 
own  plan  of  diveriion. 

Lovemore, 

Do  fo.  Ma’am : the  change  in  your  temper  wiil 
not  be  difagreeable. 
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Mrs.  Lovemcre. 

And  fo  I fhall,  Sir,  I aiTure  ye.  Adieu  to  me- 
lancholy, and  welcome  plealure,  wit  and  gaiety, 
( [he  walks  about  and  fings .) 


Lovemore. 

What  the  devil  has  come  over  her  ?.  And  what  in 
the  name  of  wonder  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Mean,  Sir! — It  means,  it  means— how  can  you 
afk  me  what  it  means? — Well,  to  be  fure,  the  fo- 
briety  of  that  quefcion  ! — Do  you  think  a woman  of 
fpirit  can  have  leifure  to  tell  her  meaning,  when  Ihe 
js  all  air,  alertnefs,  rapture  and  enjoyment  ? 

Lovemore. 

She’s  mad  ! — -Stark  mad  ! 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

You’re  miftaken.  Sir, — not  mad,  but  in  fpirits, 
that’s  all.  Am  I too  flighty  for  you  ? — Perhaps  I am : 
you  are  of  a faturnine  difpofition,  inclin’d  to  think  a 
little,  or  fo.  Well,  don’t  let  me  interrupt  you; 
don’t  let  me  be  of  any  inconvenience.  That  would 
be  the  unpoliteft  thing ; a married  couple  to  be  inter- 
fering and  encroaching  on  each  other’s  pleafures  ! Oh 
hideous ! it  would  be  Gothic  to  the  lad:  degree.  Ha  ! 
ha ! ha \ 


Lovemore.  (forcing  a laugh) 

Ha ! ha  ! — Ma’am,  you — ha  ! ha  ! you  are  per 
feftiy  right, 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Nay,  but  I don't  like  that  laugh  now  : I pofitively 
don't  like  it.  Can’t  you  laugh  out  as  you  were  ufed 
to  do  ? For  my  part.  I’m  determined  to  do  nothing 
elfe  all  the  reft  of  my  life. 

Lovemore. 

This  is  the  molt  aftonifhing  thing  ! Ma’am  I don’t 
rightly  comprehend 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Oh  Lud  ! oh  Lud! — ■ with  that  important  face  l 
Well,  but  come!  what  don’t  you  comprehend? 

Lovemore. 

There  is  fomething  in  this  treatment  that  I don’t 
fo  well 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Oh ! are  you  there.  Sir  ! How  quickly  they,  who 
have  no  fenfibility  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
others,  can  feel  for  themfelves,  Mr.  Lovemore  ! — 
But  that’s  a grave  reflection,  and  I hate  reflection, 

Lovemore. 

What  has  the  got  into  her  head?  This  fudden 
change,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  let  me  tell  you — — 

Mrs.  Lovemore, 

Nay,  don’t  be  frighten’d : there  is  no  harm  in  in- 
nocent mirth,  I hope $ never  look  fo  grave  upon  it. 

I aflure  you.  Sir,  that  though,  on  your  part,  you  feem 

deter*- 
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determined  to  offer  con  ft  ant  indignities  to  your  wife, 
and  though  the  laws  of  retaliation  wou’d  in  fome  fort 
exculpate  her,  if,  when  provok’d  to  the  utmoft,  ex- 
afperated  beyond  all  enduring,  fhe  fhould,  in  her 
turn,  make  him  know  what  it  is  to  receive  an  injury 
in  the  tendered  point — 

Lovemore. 

Madam  ! ( angrily ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Well,  well,  don’t  be  alarmed.  I flian’t  retaliate: 
my  own  honour  will  fecure  you  there ; you  may  de- 
pend upon  it. — Will  you  come  and  play  a game  at 
cards?  Well,  do  as  you  like;  you  won’t  come? 
No,  no-  I fee  you  won’t. — What  fay  you  to  a bit  of 
fupper  with  us  ?— Nor  that  neither  ?— Follow  your 
inclinations:  it  is  not  material  where  a body  eats, 
you  know ; the  company  expects  me ; adieu,  Mr. 
Lovemore,  yours,  yours.  \Exit  Jinging. 

Lovemore. 

This  is  a frolic  I never  faw  her  in  before  !— Laugh 
all  the  reft  of  mv  life*!— laws  of  retaliation  !- -an  injury 
in  the  tendered  point;— -the  company  expedts  me, 
—adieu  ! yours,  yours  ! — (mimicking  her.)  What 
the  devil  is  all  this  ? Some  of  her  female  friends 
have  been  tampering  v/ith  her.  So,  fo  ; I muft  be- 
gin to  look  a little  fharp  after  madam.  I’ll  go  this 
moment  into  the  card-room  and  v/atch  whom  fhe 
whifpers  with,  whom  fhe  ogies  v/ith,  and  every  cir- 
£umftance  that  can  lead  to— ( going) 


Enter 
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Enter  Muslin  in  a hurry. 

Muslin.  ♦ 

Madam,  Madam, — here’s  your  letter ; I wou’d 
not  for  all  the  world  that  my  mailer 

Lovemore. 

What,  is  fhe  mad  too  ? What’s  the  matter,  wo- 
man ? 

Muslin. 

Nothing,  Sir,— nothing : I wanted  a word  with 
my  Lady,  that’s  all.  Sir. 

Lovemore. 

You  wou’d  not  for  the  world  that  your  mailer,-— 
what  was  you  going  to  fay  ? — What  paper’s  that  ? 

Muslin. 

Paper,  Sir! 

Lovemore, 

Paper,  Sir ! let  me  fee  it. 

Muslin. 

Lord,  Sir!  how  can  you  afk  a body  for  fuch  a 
thing.  It’s  a letter  to  me,  Sir,  a letter  from  the 
country;  a letter  from  my  filler.  Sir.  She  bids  me 
to  buy  her  a Shiver  de  Fize  cap,  and  a fixteenth  in  the 
lottery ; and  tells  me  of  a number  fhe  dreamt  of, 
that’s  all,  Sir;  I’ll  put  it  up. 
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Lovemore. 

Let  me  look  at  it.  Give  it  me  this  moment. 
(reads)  To  Mrs.  Lovemore !-— Brilliant  Fafhion. 
This  is  a letter  from  the  country,  is  it  ? 

Muslin. 

That,  Sir— that  is-— no  Sir, — no ; — that’s  not 
filler’s  letter.-— If  you  will  give  me  that  back,  Sir,  I’ll 
fhew  you  the  right  one. 

Lovemore* 

Where  did  you  get  this  ? 

Muslin. 

Sir? 


Lovemore. 

Where  did  you  get  it  ? — Tell  me  truth. 

Muslin. 

Dear  heart,  you  fright  a body  fo— in  the  parlour. 
Sir, — I found  it  there. 

Lovemore. 

Very  well  ’.—-leave  the  room. 

Muslin. 

The  devil  fetch  it,  I was  never  fo  out  in  my  poli- 
ticks, in  all  my  days.  [Exit. 

Lovemore. 

A pretty  epiftle  truly ! (reads')  “ When  you 

com- 
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c<  command  me,  my  deareft  Mrs.  Lovemore,  never  to 
<c  touch  again  upon  the  fubjedt  of  mv  love,  you 
tf  command  an  impoflibility.  You  excite  the  flame, 
*c  and  forbid  it  to  burn.  Permit  me  once  more  to 
(c  throw  myfelf  on  my  knees,  and  implore  your 

<c  compaflion. Compafiion  with  a vengeance 

on  him  ! <f  Think  you  fee  me  now  with  tender, 

<c  melting,  fupplicating  eyes,  languifhing  at  your 

cc  feet.” — —Very  well.  Sir  !- “ Can  you  find  it 

“ in  your  heart  to  perfift  in  cruelty  ?— Grant  me 
cc  but  accefs  to  you  once  more,  and  in  addition  to 
cc  what  I already  laid  this  morning,  I will  urge  fuch 
c<  motives”—  Urge1  motives,  will  ye  ?— Cf  as  will 
fC  convince  you,  that  you  fiiould  no  longer  hefitate 
cc  in  gratitude,  to  reward  him,  who  here  makes  a 
“ vow  of  eternal  conftancy  and  love. 

fC  Brilliant  Fashion.” 

So  ! fo  ! fo  i your  Very  humble  fervant,  Sir  Bril- 
liant Fafhion  ! This  is  your  friendfhip  for  me,  is 

it  r— you  are  mighty  kind  indeed.  Sir,— but  I 
thank  you  as  much  as  if  you  had  really  done  me  the 
favour  : and,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  Pm  your  humble  fer- 
vant  too.  She  intends  to  laugh  all  the  reft  of  her 
life  ! This  letter  will  change  her  note.  Yonder 
flie  comes  along  the  gallery,  and  Sir  Brilliant  in  full 
chaceofher.  They  come  this  way.  Could  I but 
detedl  them  both  now  ! I’ll  ftep  afide,  and  who 
knows  but  the  devil  may  tempt  them  to  their  un- 
doing. A polite  hu/band  I am : there’s  the  coaft 
clear  for  you,  madam.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Lovemore  and  Sir  Brilliant. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I Lave  already  told  you  my  mind.  Sir  Brilliant. 

Your 
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Your  civility  is  odious;  your  compliments  fulfome; 

and  your  folicitations  infulting. 1 mull  make  ufe 

of  harfh  language*  Sir  : you  provoke  it. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Not  retiring  to  folitude  and  difcontent  again,  I 
hope,  madam  ! Have  a care,  my  dear  Mrs.  Love- 
more,  of  a relapfe. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

No  danger.  Sir  : don’t  be  too  folicitous  about  me. 

o J 

Why  leave  the  company  ? Let  me  intreat  you  to 
return,  Sir. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

By  Heaven,  there  is  more  rapture  in  being  one 
moment  v-is-a-vis  with  you,  than  in  the  company  of 
a whole  drawing-room  of  beauties.  Round  you  are 
melting  pleafures,  tender  tranfports,  youthful  loves, 
and  blooming  graces,  all  unfelt,  neglected,  and  de- 
fpifed,  by  a taftelefs,  cold,  unimpaffioned  hufband, 
while  they  might  be  all  fo  much  better  employed  to 
the  purpofes  of  ecftafy  and  blifs. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I am  amazed.  Sir,  at  this  liberty. What  action 

of  my  life  has  authorized  this  alfurance  ? 1 de- 

fire, Sir,  you  will  defift.  Were  I not  afraid  of  the 
ill  confequences  that  might  follow,  I fhould  not  he- 
fitate  a moment  to  acquaint  Mr.  Lovemore  with 
your  whole  behaviour. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

She  won’t  tell  her  hufband ! — — A charming  crea- 
ture, and  bldfings  on  her  for  fo  convenient  a hint. 

She 
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She  yields.,  by  all  my  hopes  !---What  fhall  I fay  to 
overwhelm  her  fenfes  in  a flood  of  nonfenfe  ? ( afide ) 
Go  my  heart's  envoys , tender  fighs  make  hafte ,— 

Still  drink  delicious  poifon  from  thy  eye3 — 

Raptures  and  paradij'e 

Pant  on  thy  lip , and  to  thy  heart  he  prejs'd. 

(forcing  her  all  this  time) 

Enter  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Lovemore. 

Elell  and  diftradtion  ! this  is  too  much. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ? ( kneels  down 

to  buckle  his  Jhoe)  This  confounded  buckle  is  always 
plaguing  me.  Lovemore  ! I rejoice  to  fee  thee. 

(looking  at  each  other ) 

Lovemore. 

And  have  you  the  confidence  to  look  me  in  the 
face  ? 


Sir  Brilliant. 

I was  telling  your  lady  here,  of  the  molt  whimfi- 
cal  adventure 


Lovemore. 

Don't  add  the  meannefs  of  falfehood  to  the  black 
attempt  of  invading  the  happinefs  of  your  friend.  I 
did  imagine,  Sir,  from  the  long  intercourfe  that  has 
fubfifted  between  us,  that  you  might  have  had  deli- 
cacy enough,  feeling  enough,  honour  enough.  Sir, 
not  to  meditate  an  injury  like  this. 


Sir 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

Ay,  it’s  all  over,  I am  detedted.  ( afide ) Mr. 
Lovemore,  I feel  that  I have  been  wrong,  and  will  not 
attempt  a vindication  of  myfelf.  We  have  been 
friends  hitherto,  and  if  begging  your  pardon  for  this 
rafhnefs  will  any  ways  atone 

Lovemore. 

No,  Sir,  nothing  can  atone.  The  provocation 
you  have  given  me,  would  juftify  my  drawing  upon 
you  this  inflant,  did  not  that  lady,  and  this  roof 
protedl  you. 


Sir  Brilliant. 

Harlh  language  to  a friend 

Lovemore. 

Friend,  Sir  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  Brilliant, 

If  you  will  but  hear  me 

Lovemore. 

Sir,  I infill ; I won’t  hear  a word. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

I declare  upon  my  honour 

Lovemore. 

.Honour!  for  fhame.  Sir  Brilliant:  honour  and 
friendfhip  are  facred  words,  and  you  profane  them 
both. 


Vol.  III. 
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Sir  Brilliant. 

If  imploring  forgivenefs  of  that  lady- 


Lovemore. 

That  lady  !— I defire  you  will  never  fpeak  to  that 
lady. 


Sir  Brilliant. 

Can  you  command  a moment’s  patience  ? 
Lovemore. 

Sir,  I am  out  of  all  patience  ; this  muft  be  fettled 
between  us  : I have  done  for  the  prefent. 

Enter  Sir  Bashfull. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Did  not  I hear  loud  words  among  you  ? I cer- 
tainly did.  What  are  you  quarreling  about  \ 

Lovemore. 

Read  that,  Sir  Bafhfull.  ( Gives  him  Sir  Brilliant's 
letter')  Read  that,  and  judge  if  I have  not  caufe— - 
{Sir  Bajhfull  reads  to  himjelf.) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Hear  but  what  I have  to  fay 

Lovemore. 

No,  Sir,  no ; we  fhall  find  a fitter  time  : as  for 
you,  Madam,  I am  fatisfied  with  your  condu6t.  I 
was  indeed  a little  alarmed,  but  I have  been  a witnefs 

of 
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of  your  behaviour,  and  I am  above  harbouring  low 
fulpicions. 

Sir  Eashfull. 

Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lovemore,  this  is  carrying 
the  jeft  too  far. 


LoveMORE. 

It  is  thebafeft  aftion  a gentleman  can  be  guilty  of; 
and  to  a perfon  who  never  injured  him,  flill  more 
criminal* 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Why  fo  I think.  Sir  Brilliant,  (, to  him  afide ) 
here  take  this  letter,  and  read  it  to  him ; his  own 
letter  to  my  wife. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Let  me  fee  it — ( takes  the  letter) 

Sir  Bashfull, 

’Tis  indeed,  as  you  fay,  the  vileft  afHon  a gentle 
tuan  can  be  guilty  of. 

Lovemore. 

An  unparallelled  breach  of  friendfhip. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Not  altogether  fo  unparallelled:  I "believe  it  will 
not  be  found  without  a precedent-r— as  for  example 
—-(reads') 

To  My  Lady  Cendant 

cc  Why  jhould  I conceal , my  dear  Madam , that  ycur 
charms  have  awaken'd  my  tender  eft  paftions  ? 
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Lovemore. 

Confufion  ! my  letter — {afide) 

Sir  Brilliant,  {reading) 

cc  I long  have  kv'd  yGu , long  adored . Could  I hut 
cc  flatter  ?mflelf”—(  Lovemore  walks  about  uneafy 
Sir  Bf  id  ant  follows  him) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

There,  Mr.  Lovemore,  the  bafeft  treachery ! 

i 

Sir  Brilliant.  {Reads) 

<c  Co  ’dd  I hut  flatter  myfelf  with  the  leaf:  kind  return fl 

Lovemore. 

Confufion  ! let  me  feize  the  letter  out  of  his  hand. 
{Snatches  it  from  him,) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

An  unparallelled,  breach  of  friendship,  Mr.  Love- 
more. 

Lovemore. 

All  a forgery,  Sir ; all  a forgery. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

That  I deny;  it  is  the  very  identical  letter  my  lady 
threw  away  with  fuch  indignation.  She  tore  it  in 
two,  and  I have  pieced  it  together. 

Lovemore. 

A mere  contrivance  to  varnifh  his  guilt. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Ha!  ha!  my  dear  Lovemore,  we  know  one  ano-* 
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ther.  Have  not  you  been  at  the  fame  work  with  the 
widow  Bellmour  ? 

+ 

Lovemore. 

The  widow  Bellmour ! — If  I fpoke  to  her,  it  was 
to  ferve  you,  Sir. 

Sir  Brilliant, 

Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 

Lovemore. 

Po  ! I won’t  flay  a moment  longer  among  ye.  I’ll 
go  into  another  room,  o avoid  ye  all.  I know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  widow  Bellmour,  Sir.  ( opens  the 
door ; Enter  Mrs.  Bellmour)  Hell  and  deflruction  ! 
— what  fiend  is  conjured  up  here  ! Zoons ! let  me 
make  my  efcape  out  of  the  houfe. 

( runs  to  the  oppofite  door) 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I’ll  fecure  this  pafs : you  muft  not  go,  my  dear, 
Lovemore. 

’Sdeath,  Madarn,  give  me  wa y. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Nay,  don’t  be  in  fuch  a hurry : I want  to  intro- 
duce an  acquaintance  of  mine  to  you. 

Lovemore, 

I defire,  Madam 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

My  Lord, my  Lord  Etheridge ; I am  heartily  glad 
to  fee  your  Lordfhip  ( taking  hold  of  him) 

M 3 Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Do,  my  dear,  let  me  introduce  this  lady  to  you 

( turning  him  to  her ) 

Lovemore. 

Here’s  the  devil  and  all  to  do  ! ( afide') 

Mrs  Bellmour. 

My  Lord,  this  is  the  moil  fortunate  encounter  ! 
Lovemore. 

I wifli  I was  fifty  miles  off.  ( ’ afide ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Bellmour,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr, 
Lovemore  to  you  ( turning  him  to  her ) 

Mrs.  Bell,mour. 

No,  my  dear  Ma’am,  let  me  introduce  Lord 
Etheridge  to  you.  {'pulling  him ) My  Lord *- 

Sir  Brilliant. 

In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  all  this  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

This  is  another  of  his  intrigues  blown  up. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

My  dear  Ma’am  you  are  miftaken  ? This  is  my 
hufband. 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Pardon  me.  Ma’am,  ’tis  my  Lord  Etheridge. 

Mrs* 
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Mrs.  Lovemore. 

My  dear,  how  can  you  be  fo  ill-bred  in  your  own 
houfe  l — Mrs.  Bellmour, — this  is  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Lovemore. 

Are  you  going  to  tofs  me  in  a blanket.  Madam  ? 
—call  up  the  reft  of  your  people,  if  you  are. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Pfhaw  ! prithee  now,  my  Lord,  leave  off  your  hu- 
mours. Mrs.  Lovemore,  this  is  my  Lord  Ethe- 
ridge, a lover  of  mine,  who  has  made  propofals  of 
marriage  to  me. 

Lovemore. 

1 

Confufion ! let  me  get  rid  of  thefe  two  furies 
( breaks  away  from  them.') 

Sir  Bashfull. 

He  has  been  tampering  with  her  too,  has  he  ? 

Mrs.  Bellmour  ( follows  him.') 

My  Lord,  I fay  ! my  Lord  Etheridge  ! won’t  your 
Lordfhip  know  me  ? 

Lovemore. 

This  is  the  mod  damnable  accident ! ( afide ) 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

1 hope  your  lordfhip  has  not  forgot  your  appoint- 
ment at  my  houfe  this  evening. 


M 4 


Love- 
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Love  more. 

I deferve  all  this,  (afide) 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Pray,  my  Lord,  what  have  1 done,  that  yon  treat 
me  with  this  coldnefs  ? Come,  come,  you  fhall  have 
a wife  : I will  take  compaflion  on  you. 

Lovemore. 

Damnation  ! I can’t  Hand  it.  (afide) 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Murder  will  out : murder  will  out. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Come,  cheer  up,  my  Lord  : what  the  deuce,  your 
drefs  is  alter’d ! what’s  become  of  the  ftar  and  the 
ribband  ? . And  fo  the  gay,  the  florid,  the  magni- 
fique  Lord  Etheridge,  dwindles  down  into  plain  Mr, 
Lovemore,  the  married  man ! Mr.  Lovemore,  your 
mod  obedient,  very  humble  fervant,  Sir. 

Lovemore. 

I can’t  bear  to  feel  myfelf  in  fo  ridiculous  a cir- 
cumfcance.  (afide') 

Sir  Baskfull. 

He  has  been  pafling  himfelf  for  a Lord ; has  he  ? 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

I beg  my  compliments  to  your  friend  Mrs.  Love- 
it : I am  much  obliged  to  you  bothfor  your  very 

honourable  defigns.  ( curtjymgto  him ) 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

I was  never  fo  afhamed  in  ail  my  life ! 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Soj  fo,  fo,  all  his  pains  were  to  hide  the  ftar  from 
me.  This  difcovery  is  a perfed  cordial  to  my  de- 
jeded  fpirits. 

Mrs.  Bzllmour. 

Mrs.  Lovemore,  I cannot  fufficiently  acknow- 
ledge the  providence  that  direded  you  to  pay  me  a 
vifit,  tnotigh  I was  wholly  unknown  to  you  ; and  I 
frail  henceforth  confider  you  as1  my  deliverer. 

Lovemore. 

Ay,  it  was  Hie  that  fainted  away  in  the  clofet,  and 
be  damned  to  her  jealoufy.  ( afide ) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

By  all  that’s  whimfical,  an  odd  fort  of  an  adven- 
ture this.  My  Lord,  (advances  to  him)  my  Lord, 
my  _Lord  Etheridge,  as  the  man  fays  in  the  play, 

l our  Lord/hip  is  right  welcome  back  to  Den- 
mark.” 

Lovemore. 

Now  he  comes  upon  me.— Oh  ! I’m  in  a fine  fi- 
tuation.  (afide) 


<Sir  Brilliant. 

My  Lord,  I hope  that  ugly  pain 
(hip’s  fide  is  abated. 


in  your  Lord- 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Ablurd,  and  ridiculous.  ( afide ) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

There  is  nothing  forming  there  I hope,  my  Lord, 
Lovemore. 

I fhall  come  to  an  explanation  with  you.  Sir. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

The  tennis-ball  from  Lord  Rackett’s  unlucky 
left  hand ! 

Lovemore. 

No  more  at  prefent,  Sir  Brilliant.  I leave  you 
now  to  vourfelves,  and  (goes  to  the  door  in  the  hack 
Jceney — Tdeath  another  fiend  ! I am  befet  by  them. 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 

Lovemore. 

Nq  way  to  efcape  ? — [attempts  both  Jl age  doors , and 
is  prevented) 

Lady  Constant; 

Mr.  Lovemore,  it  is  the  luckiell  thing  in  th$ 
world,  that  you  are  come  home. 

Lovemore, 

Ay,  it’s  all  over — all  mufl  come  to  light. 

Lady  Constant. 

I have  loll  every  rubber ; quite  broke ; four  by 

honours 
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honours  againft  me  every  time.  Do,  Mr.  Love- 
more,  lend  me  another  hundred. 

Lovemore. 

I would  give  a hundred  pound  you  were  all  in 
Lapland.  ( afidz ) 

Lady  Constant. 

Mrs.  Lovemore,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  married 
to  the  falfeft  man  5 he  has  deceived  me  ltrangeiy. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

I begin  to  feel  for  him,  and  to  pity  his  uneafinefs. 

Mrs.  Rellmour. 

Never  talk  of  pity ; let  him  be  probed  to  the 
quick. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

The  cafe  is  pretty  plain,  I think,  now,  Sir  Bril- 
liant, 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Pretty  plain,  upon  my  foul.  Ha  ! ha  ! 

Lovemore. 

I’ll  turn  the  tables  upon  Sir  Rafhfull,  for  all 
this — f takes  Sir  BajiofulVs  letter  out  of  his  pocket) 
where  is  the  mighty  harm  now  in  this  letter  ? 

Sir  Bashfull, 

Where’s  the  harm  ? 


Love- 
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Lovemore.  [reads) 

€C  I cannot , my  dearefi  Life , any  longer  behold— 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Shame  and  confufion  ! I am  undone,  [afide) 
Lovemore. 

Hear  this,  Sir  Bafhfull — kC  tfhe  manifold  vexations , 
cc  of  which , thro ' a falje  prejudice  > I am  myfelf  the  cc - 
<f  cafion% 

Lady  Constant,' 

What  is  all  this  ? 


Sir  Bashfull, 

I am  a loft  man.  ( afide) 

Lovemore. 

Mind,  Sir  Bafnfull.  cc  I am  therefore  refolved> 
ec  after  many  conflicts  with  myfelf  to  throw  off  the 
<c  mafky  and  frankly  own  a paffion^  which  the  fear  of 
*c  falling  into  ridicule  has  in  appearance  fuppreffed” 

Sir  Bashfull. 

’Sdeath  ! I’ll  hear  no  more  of  it,  ( fnatches  at  the 
letter  ) 

Lovemore. 

No,  Sir;  I refign  it  here,  where  it  was  dire&ed. 

Lady  Constant. 

It  is  his  hand  fure  enough. 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

Yes,  Madam,  and  thofe  are  his  fentiments,  which 
he  explained  to  me  more  at  large. 


Lady  Constant.  {reads) 

fC  Accept  the  prefents  which  I myfelf  have  Jent  you ; 
cc  money , attendance , equipage , and  every  thing  elf e you 
“ Jhall  command ; and  in  return , I jhall  only  entreat  yqu 
cc  to  conceal  from  the  world  that  you  have  raifed  aflame 
(c  in  this  heart , which  will  ever  f hew  me , 

cc  Tour  admirer , 

cc  truly  affectionate  huflmnd , 

(C  Bashfull  Constant.” 

All. 

Ha!  ha! 


Sir  Brilliant. 

So,  fo,  fo  ! he  has  been  in  love  with  his  wife  all 
this  time,  has  he  ? Sir  Bafhfull,  will  you  go  and  fee 
the  new  comedy  with  me  ? 

Sir  Bashfull. 

I fhall  blufh  through  the  world  all  the  refc  of  my 
life,  [aflde) 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Lovemore,  don’t  you  think  it  a bafe  thing  to  in- 
vade  the  happinefs  of  a friend  ? or  to  do  him  a cian- 
deftine  wrong  1 or  to  injure  hjm  with  the  woman  he 
loves  ? 

Love- 
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Love  more. 

To  cut  the  matter  fhort  with  you.  Sir,  we  have 
been  traitors  to  each  other ; a coupie  of  unprinci- 
pled, unreflecting  profligates  ! 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Profligates  ! 

Lovemore. 

Ay  ! both  ! we  are  pretty  fellows  indeed  ! 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

I am  glad  to  And  you  are  awakened  to  a fenfe  of 
your  error. 

Lovemore. 

I am,  Madam,  and  I am  frank  enough  to  own  it. 
I am  above  attempting  to  bifguife  my  feelings,  when 
I am  confcious  they  are  on  the  fide  of  truth  and  ho- 
nour. With  the  fincereft  reir.orfe,  I afk  your  par- 
don.— I fhould  afk  pardon  of  my  Lady  Conftant  too, 
but  the  faCt  is.  Sir  Bafhfull  threw  the  whole  affair 
in  my  way ; and,  when  a hufband  will  be  afhamed 
of  loving  a valuable  woman,  he  muit  not  be  fur- 
prized  if  other  people  take  her  cafe  into  confidera- 
rion,  and  love  her  for  him. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Why,  faith  that  does  in  fome  fort  make  his  apo- 
logy. 


Sir  Bashfull. 

Sir  Bafhfull ! Sir  Bafhfull ! thou  art  ruined  J 

(afide) 

Mrs.  Blllmour. 

Well,  Sir,  upon  certain  terms,  I don’t  know  but  I 
may  fign  and  feai  your  pardon. 


Love- 


Terms ! 


Lovemore. 

•what  terms ! 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

That  you  make  due  expiation  of  your  guilt  to 
that  lady,  ('pointing  to  Mrs,  Lovemore) 

Lovemore. 

That  lady,  Ma’am  !—That  lady  has  no  reafon  to 
complain. 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

No  reafon  to  complain,  Mr.  Lovemore ! 


Lovemore. 

No,  Madam,  none  ! for  whatever  may  have  been 
my  imprudences,  they' have  had  their  fource  in  your 
conduct. 

Mrs.  Lovemore, 

In  my  condudt.  Sir ! 

Lovemore. 

In  your  conduct  ! — I here  declare  before  this  com- 
pany, and  I am  above  mifreprefenting  the  matter;  I 
here  declare,  that  no  man  in  England  could  be  better 
inclined  to  domeftic  happinefs,  if  you,  Madam,  on 
your  part,  had  been  willing  to  make  home  agree- 
able. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

There  I confefs  he  touches  me.  (ajide) 
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Lovemore. 

You  could  take  pains  enough  before  marriage ; 
you  would  put  forth  all  your  charms;  practice  all  your 
arts  ; and  make  your  features  pleafe  by  rule;  for  ever 
changing;  running  an  eternal  round  of  variety  : and 
all  this  to  win  my  affedlions  : but  when  you  had  won 
them,  you  did  not  think  them  worth  your  keeping ; 
neverdrefied,penfive,  filent,  melancholy;  and  the  only 
entertainment  in  my  houfe,  was  the  dear  pleafure  of 
a dull  conjugal  tete-a-tete ; and  all  this  infipidity, 
becaufe  you  think  the  foie  merit  of  a wife  confifts 
in  her  virtue : a fine  way  of  arnufing  a hufband, 
truly  ! 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Upon  my  foul*  and  fo  it  is— ( laughing ) 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Sir,  I mud  own  there  is  too  much  truth  in  what 
you  fay.  This  lady  has  opened  my  eyes,  and  con- 
vinced me  there  was  a miitake  in  my  former  con- 
dud. 


Lovemore. 

Come,  come,  you  need  fay  no  more.  I forgive 
you  ; I forgive. 


Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Forgive  ! I like  that  air  of  confidence,  when  you 
know  that,  on  my  fide,  it  is  at  word  an  error  in  judg- 
ment ; whereas  on  yours 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 


Po  ! po  ! never  Hand  difputing : 


you  know  each 
other's 
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other’s  faults  and  virtues : you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  mend  the  former,  and  enjoy  the  latter. 
There,  there,  there,  kifs  and  friends.  There* 
Mrs.  Lovemore,  take  your  reclaimed  libertine  to 
your  arms. 


Lovemore. 

’Tis  in  your  power,  Madam,  to  make  a reclaimed 
libertine  of  me  indeed. 

Mrs.  Lovemore. 

From  this  moment  it  lhall  be  our  mutual  ftudy  to 
pleafe  each  other. 

Lovemore. 

A match  with  all  my  heart.  I fhall  hereafter  be 
afhamed  only  of  my  follies,  but  never  afhamed  of 
owning  that  I fincerely  love  you. 

Sir  Bashfull, 

Shan’t  you  be  afhamed  ? 

Lovemore* 

Never,  Sir. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

And  will  you  keep  me  in  countenance  ? 

Lovemore. 

I will. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Give  me  your  hand.  I now  forgive  you  all.  My 
Lady  Conflant,  1 own  the  letter,  I own  the  fenti- 

Vol.  Ill,  N menu 
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ments  of  it,  ( embraces  her ) and  from  this  moment  I 
take  you  to  my  heart.-^-Lovemore,  Zookers  ! you 
have  made  a man  of  me. 

Lady  Constant. 

If  you  hold  in  this  humour.  Sir  Bafhfull,  our 
quarrels  are  at  an  end. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

And  now  I fuppofe  I mull  make  reflitution  here 
* — (gives  Lady  Conjiant  the  buckles') 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Ay,  ay,  make  reflitution.  Lovemore  ! this  is  the 
confequence  of  his  having  fome  tolerable  phrafe, 
and  a perfon,  Mr.  Lovemore  ! ha  ! ha  ! — 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Why,  I own  the  laugh  is  againfl  me.  With  all 
my  heart ; I am  glad  to  fee  my  friends  happy  at 
laft.  Lovemore,  may  I prefume  to  hope  for  pardon 
at  that  lady’s  hands  ? (points  to  Mrs . Lovemore) 

Lovemore. 

My  dear  confederate  in  vice,  your  pardon  is 
granted.  Two  fad  libertines  we  have  been.  But 
come,  give  us  your  hand  : we  have  ufed  each  other 
feurvily:  for  the  future  we  will  endeavour  to 

atone  for  the  errors  of  our  pad  mifeondud. 

Sir  Brilliant. 

Agreed ; we  will  henceforward  behave  like  men, 
who  have  not  forgot  the  obligations  of  truth  and  ho- 
nour. 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

And  now  1 congratulate  the  whole  company,  that 
this  bufinefs  has  had  fo  happy  a tendency  to  con- 
vince each  of  us  of  our  folly. 

Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Pray,  Sir,  don’t  draw  me  into  a fhare  of  your 
folly. 

Lovemo&e. 

Come,  come,  my  dear  Ma’am,  you  are  not  with- 
out your  fhare  of  it.  This  will  teach  you  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  be  content  with  one  lover  at  a time,  with- 
out liftening  to  a fellow  you  know  nothing  of,  be- 
caufe  he  aftumes  a title,  and  fpreads  a fair  report  of 
himfelf. 


Mrs.  Bellmour. 

The  reproof  is  juft,  I grant  it. 

Lovemore; 

Come,  let  us  join  the  company  chearfuliy,  keep 
our  own  fecrets,  aiid  not  make  ourfelves  the  town- 
talk. 

Sir  Bashfull. 

Ay,  ay  5 let  us  keep  the  fecret. 


Lovemore. 

What*  returning  to  your  fears  again  ? You  will 
put  me  out  of  countenance.  Sir  Bafhfull. 


I have  done. 


Sir  Bashfull. 
N 2 


Love- 
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Lovemore. 

When  your  conduct  is  fair  and  upright,  never 
be  afraid  of  ridicule.  Real  honour  and  generous  af- 
fection may  bid  defiance  to  all  the  fmall  wits  in  the 
kingdom.  In  my  opinion,  were  the  bufinefs  of  this 
day  to  go  abroad  into  the  world,  it  would  prove  a 
very  ufeful  leffon  : the  men  would  fee  how  their  paf- 
fions  may  carry  them  into  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
bofom  of  a friend  : and  the  ladies  would  learn,  that, 
after  the  marriage  rites  are  performed,  they  ought 
not  to  fuffer  their  powers  of  pleafing  to  languifh 
away,  but  fhould  drill  remember  to  facrifice  to  the 
Graces. 

<T o win  a man , when  all  your  'pains  Jucceed \ 

The  Way  to  Keep  Him  is  a tajk  indeed . 


FINIS. 
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SONG  for  Mrs.  Cibber  in  the  Way  tq 
Keep  Him. 

Written,  at  the  revival  of  the  play,  by  Mr.  Garrick. 

I. 

/y%E  fair  married  dames y who  Jo  often  deplore , 

That  a lover  once  bleft,  is  a lover  no  more 
Attend  to  my  counfel \ nor  hlujh  to  be  taught , 

That  prudence  muft  cherifhy  what  beauty  has  caught . 

II. 

The  bloom  of  your  cheeky  and  the  glance  of  your  eye. 
Tour  rofes  and  lilies 3 may  make  the  men  figh  : 

But  rofes , and  lilies } and  fighs  pafs  away , 

And  paffion  will  die , as  your  beauties  decay . 

III. 

Ufe  the  ?nan  that  you  wed like  your  favrite  Guittap* 
Tho * mufic  in  bothy  they  are  both  apt  to  jar ; 

How  tuneful  and foft  from  a delicate  touchy 
Hot  handled  too  roughly } nor  plafd  on  too  much  ! 

IV. 

The  Sparrow  and  Linnet  will  feed  from  your  handy 
Grow  tame  by  your  kindnefs}  and  come  at  command: 
Exert  with  your  hujband  the  fame  happy  fkilly 
For  hearts y like  your  birds , may  be  tarn  d to  your  will . 

V. 

Be  gay  and  good-humour* dy  complying  and  kind 

Turn  the  chief  of  your  care  from  your  face  to  your  mind : 

3Tis  there  that  a wife  may  her  conquejts  improve , 

And  Hymen  Jhall  rivet  the  fetters  of  Love. 


' * » 
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Written  and  fpoken  by  Samuel  Foote,  Efq; 

Night,  he  it  known  to  Box,  GalVry , and  Fit , 

Will  he  open'd  the  heft  * Summer -Warehouse  for  Wit ; 
5 The  New  Manufacture,  Focfe  and  Co.  Undertakers ; 
Flay , Pantomime,  Opera,  Farce, — by  the  Makers  ! 

We  /corn,  like  our  brethren,  our  fortunes  to  owe 
T o Shakefpeare,  and  Southern,  to  Otway,  and  Rowe* 
Though  our  judgment  may  err,  yet  our  juftice  is  J hewn , 
For  we  promife  to  mangle  no  works  hut  our  own. 

And  moreover  on  this  you  may  firmly  rely , 

If  we  can't  make  you  laugh,  that  we  won't  make  you  cry . 
For  Rofcius,  who  knew  we  were  mirth -loving  fouls. 

Has  lock'd  up  his  lightning,Jois  daggers,  and  howls . 
Refolv'd  that  in  hu/kins  no  hero  /hall /talk. 

He  has  /hut  us  quite  out  of  the  Tragedy  walk. 

No  hlGod,  no  blank  ver/e ! — and  in  Jhort  we're  undone, 
Unlefs  you're  contented  with  Frolic  and  Fun. 

If  tir'd  of  her  round  in  the  Ranelagh-mill, 

There  /hould  he  hut  one  female  inclin'd  to  fit  ft  ill  s 
If  blind  to  the  beauties,  or  Jick  of  the  f quail, 

A party  jhould  fhun  to  catch  cold  at  Vauxhall ; v 

If  at  Sadler’s  fweer  Wells  the  made  wine  /hould  he  thick , 

The  cheefe- cakes  turn  four,  or  Mifs  Wilkin  Ton  Jick  ; 

If  the  fume  of  the  pipes  jhould  opprefs  you  in  June, 

Or  the  tumblers  he  lame , or  the  hells  out  of  tune ; 

I hope  you  will  call  at  our  warehoufe  in  Drury  \ 

We've  a curious  affortment  of  goods,  I a/fure  you ; 
Domeftic  and  foreign,  and  all  kinds  of  wares  \ 

Englifn  cloths,  Irifh  linnen , and  French  petenlairs  ! 

* Mr.  Garrick,  at  this  time,  had  let  his  playhoufe  for  the 
fummer  months. 
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Jf for  want  of  good  cuftom , or  Ioffes  in  tradey 
The  poetical  partners  Jhould  bankrupts  be  made ; 

Jf  from  dealings  too  large  > we  plunge  deeply  in  debt , 
And  Whereas  iffue  out  in  the  Mufes  Gazette ; 
Well  on  you  our  afiigns  for  certificates  call ; 
Though  infolvent , were  honeft , and  give  up  our  all . 


Dramatis  Perfonas, 


M E N. 


Sir  John  Restless, 
Beverley, 

Sir  William  Bellmont, 
Young  Bellmont, 
Blandford, 

Robert,  Servant  to  Sir  John, 
Brush,  Servant  to  Beverly, 


Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  O’Brien. 
Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Packer. 

Mr.  Bransey. 
Mr.  Blakes. 

Mr.  Weston.  + 


WOMEN. 


Lady  Restless, 

Belinda, 

Clarissa, 

Tattle, 

Tippet, 

Marmalet, 


Mifs  Haughton, 
Mrs.  Yates. 

Mrs.  Palmer. 
Mrs.  Bradshaw: 
Mifs  Hippisley. 
Mifs  Mills. 
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ACT  the  FIRST. 

Scene  the  Park: 

Enter  Sir  John  Restless  and  Robert,  from  a 
houfe  in  the  fide  fcene. 


Sir  John. 

SIR  John  Reftlefs  ! Sir  John  Reftlefs  ! thou 
haft  played  the  fool  with  a vengeance.  What 

devil  whifpered  thee  to  marry  fuch  a woman  ? 

Robert,  you  have  been  a faithful  fervant,  and  I value 
you.  Did  your  lady  go  out  at  this  door  here  into 
the  park,  or  did  fhe  go  out  at  the  ftreet  door? 

Robert* 

This  door.  Sir. 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

Robert,  I will  never  live  in  a houfe  again  that  has 
two  doors  to  it. 


Sir ! 


Robert, 


Sir  John. 

I will  give  warning  to  my  landlord  inftantly. 
The  eyes  of  Argus  are  not  fufficient  to  watch  the 
motions  of  a wife,  where  there  is  a llreet  door,  and  a 
back  door,  to  favour  her  efcapes. 

Robert. 

Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I wifh — you  will  pardon  my 
boldnefs.  Sir, — I wifh  you  would  fhake  off  this  unea- 
finds  that  preys  upon  your  fpirits.  It  grieves  me  to 
the  heart, — it  does,  indeed,  Sir,  to  fee  you  in  this 
way:  banifh  your  fufpicions:  you  have  conceived 
fome  ftrange  averfion,  1 am  afraid,  to  my  lady,  Sir, 

Sir  John. 

No,  Robert';  no  averfion  : in  fpite  of  me  I doat 
upon  her  ft  ill. 

Robert. 

Then  why  will  you  not  think  generoufly.  Sir,  of 
the  perfon  you  love  ? My  lady,  I dare  be  fworn— 

Sir  John. 

Is  faife  to  me.  That  embitters  my  whole  life.  I 
love  her,  and  fhe  repays  me  with  ingratitude,  with 
perfidy,  with  falfehood,  with 

Ro- 
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Robert. 

I dare  be  fworn,  Sir,  fhe  is  a woman  of  honour. 

Sir  John. 

Robert,  I have  confidered  you  as  a friend  in  my 
houfe  : don't  you  betray  me  too  : don’t  attempt  to 
jultify  her. 

Robert. 

Dear  Sir,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave  : you  have 
been  anindulgent  mailer  to  me,  and  I am  only  con- 
cerned for  your  welfare.  You  married  my  lady  for 
love,  and  1 have  heard  you  fo  warm  in  her  praife: 
why  will  you  go  back  from  thofe  fentiments  ? 

Sir  John: 

Yes,  1 married  her  for  love — Oh  ! love  ! love  ! 
what  mifehief  dolt  thou  not  occafion  in  this  world  ? 
Yes,  Robert,  I married  her  for  love.  When  firlt  I 
faw  her,  I was  not  fo  much  Itruck  with  her  beauty, 
as  with  that  air  of  an  ingenuous  mind  that  appeared 
in  her  countenance ; her  features  did  not  lb  much 
charm  me  with  their  fymmetry,  as  that  expreffion  of 
fweetnefs,  that  fmile  that  indicated  affability,  mo~ 
deity,  and  compliance.  But,  honelt  Robert,  I was 
deceived : I was  not  a month  married,  when  I faw 
her  pradtifing  thofe  very  fmiles  at  her  glafs  : I faw 

through  the  artifice  ; plainly  faw  there  was  nothing 
natural  in  her  manner,  but  ail  forced,  all  Itudied, 
put  on  with  her  head-drefs  : I was  alarmed ; I re- 
folved  to  watch  her  from  that  moment,  and  I have 
feen  fuch  things  ! 


Ro- 
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Robert* 

Upon  my  word.  Sir,  I believe  you  wrong  her,  and 
wrong  yourfelf : you  build  on  groundlefs  furmizes  ; 
you  make  yourfelf  unhappy,  and  my  lady  too  ; and 
by  being  conftantly  uneafy,  and  never  (hewing  her 
the  lead  love,  you’ll  forgive  me.  Sir, — you  fill  her 
mind  with  ftrange  fufpicions,  and  fo  the  mifchief  is 
done. 

Sir  John* 

Sufpicions,  Robert  ? 

Robert. 

Yes,  Sir,  flrange  fufpicions  ! — My  lady  finds  her- 
felf  treated  with  no  degree  of  tendernefs  ; (he  infers 
that  your  inclinations  are  fixed  elfewhere,  and  fo  fhe 
is  become — you  will  pardon  my  blunt  honefty — (lie 
is  become  downright  jealous, — as  jealous  as  your- 
felf.  Sir. 


Sir  John. 

Oh  ! Robert,  you  are  little  read  in  the  arts  of  wo- 
men ; you  little  know  the  intricacies  of  their  con- 
dudt ; the  mazes  through  which  they  walk,  fhifting, 
turning,  winding,  running  into  devious  paths,  but 
tending  all  through  a labyrinth  to  the  temple  of 
Venus.  You  cannot  fee,  that  all  her  pretences  to 
fufped  me  of  infidelity  are  merely  a counter-plot  to 
cover  her  own  loofe  defigns : it  is  but  a gauze  co- 
vering, though;  it  is  feen  through,  and  only  ferves  to 
fhew  her  guilt  the  more. 

Robert. 

Upon  my  word,  Sir  John,  I cannot  fee 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

No,  Robert ; I know  you  can’t.  Her  fufpicions 
of  me  all  make  againft  her ; they  are  female  ftrata- 
gems,  and  yet  it  is  but  too  true  that  Dae  (till  is  near 
my  heart.  Oh ! Robert,  Robert,  when  I have 
watched  her  at  a play,  or  elfewhere ; when  I have 
counted  her  oglings,  and  her  whifperings,  her  ftolen 
glances,  and  her  artful  leer,  with  the  cunning  of  her 
lex,  lhe  has  pretended  to  be  as  watchful  of  me : dif- 
fembling,  falfe,  deceitful  woman  ! 

Robert. 

And  yet,  I dare  allure  you 

Sir  John. 

No  more  ; I am  not  to  be  deceived ; I know  her 
thoroughly,  and  now, — now — has  not  lhe  efcaped 
out  of  my  houfe,  even  now  ? 

Robert. 

But  with  no  bad  defign. 

Sir  John. 

I am  the  bell  judge  of  that : wThich  wray  did  Ihe 
go? 

Robert. 

Acrofs  the  Park,  Sir;  that  way,  towards  the 
Horfe-guards. 


Sir  John. 

Towards  the  Horfe-guards! there,— there, — * 

there,  the  thing  is  evident : you  may  go  in,  Robert* 


Ro- 
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Robert. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I 

Sir  John-. 

Go  in,  I fay ; go  in. 

Robert. 

There  is  noperfuading  him  to  his  own  good. 

{Exit* 

Sir  John  alone 

Gone  towards  the  Horfe-guards ! my  head  aches; 
my  forehead  burns ; I am  cuttting  my  horns.  Gone 
towards  the  Horfe-<  ;uards  ! — i’ll  purfueher  thither  ; 
if  I find  her,  the  time,  the  place,  all  will  inform 
againft  her.  Sir  John!  Sir  John;  you  were  a mad- 
man to  marry  fuch  a woman.  {Exit, 

Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmont,  at  oppofite  fides * 

Beverley. 

Ha ! my  dear  Bellmont  ? A fellow  fufferer  in  love 
is  a companion  well  met. 

Bellmont. 

Beverley  1 I rejoice  to  fee  you. 

Beverley. 

Well ! I fuppofe  the  fame  caufe  has  brought  us 
both  into  the  park : both  come  to  figh  our  amorous 
vows  in  the  friendly  gloom  of  yonder  walk.  Belinda 
keeps  a perpetual  war  of  love  and  grief,  and  hope 
and  fear  in  my  heart:  and  let  me  fee — [lays  his  hand 

on 
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on  Bellmont' s breafl ) how  fares  all  here  ? I fancy  my 
filler  is  a little  bufy  with  you. 

Bell  monT. 

Bufy  ! fhe  makes  a perfeCt  riot  there.  Not  one 
wink  the  whole  night.  Oh ! Clariifa,  her  form  fo 
animated  ! her  eyes  fo 

Beverley. 

Prithee  ! truce  ; I have  not  leifure  to  attend  to 
her  praife : a filter’s  praife  too ! the  greatell  merit  I 
ever  could  fee  in  Clarilfa  is,  that  fhe  loves  you  freely 
and  fincerely. 


Bellmont. 

And  to  be  even  with  you.  Sir,  your  Belinda ! 
upon  my  foul,  notwithstanding  all  your  iavifh  praifes, 
her  highelt  perfection,  in  my  mind,  is  her  fenfibility 
to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

Beverley. 

Oh  ! Bellmont ! fuch  a girl ! 

Scarce  can  I to  heav’n  excufe 
The  devotion  which  I ufe 
Unto  that  adored  dame  ! 

But  tell  me  honeflly  now,  do  you  think  Ike  has  ever 
betrayed  the  leaft  regard  for  me  ? 

Bellmont. 

Plow  can  you,  who  have  fuch  convincing  proofs, 
how  can  you  alk  fuch  a queflion  ? That  uneafmefs  of 
yours,  that  inquietude  of  mind 

Beverley. 

Prithee  don’t  fix  that  character  upon  me. 

Vol.  Ilk  O 
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Bellmont. 

It  is  your  character,  my  dear  Beverley : in- 
ftead  of  enjoying  the  obje6t  before  you,  you  are  ever 
looking  back  to  fomething  paft,  or  conjedturing 
about  fomething  to  come,  and  are  your  own  felf  tor- 
mentor. 


Beverley. 

No,  no,  no;  don’t  be  fo  fevere  : I hate  the  very 
notion  of  fuch  a temper  : the  thing  is,  when  a man 
loves  tenderly  as  I do,  follicitude  and  anxiety  are  na- 
tural ; and  when  Belinda’s  father  oppofes  my  warmed: 
wifhes 


Bellmont. 

Why  yes,  the  good  Mr.  Blandford  is  willing  to 
give  her  in  marriage  to  me. 


Beverley. 

The  fenfelefs  old  dotard  ! 

Bellmont. 

Thank  you  for  the  compliment ! and  my  father, 
the  wife  Sir  William  Bellmont 

Beverley. 

Is  a tyrannical,  pofitive,  headftrong 

Bellmont. 

There  again  I thank  you.  But  in  fhort  the  old 
couple,  Belinda’s  father  and  mine,  have  both  agreed 
upon  the  match.  They  infilt  upon  compliance  from 
their  children ; fo  that  according  to  their  wife  heads, 
1 am  to  be  married  off-hand  to  Belinda,  and  you  and 

your 
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your  fitter,  poor  Clariffa,  are  to  be  left  to  fhift  for 
yourfelves. 

Beverley. 

Racks  and  torment  I 

Bellmont. 

Racks  and  torment ! — Seas  of  milk  and  fhips  of 
amber,  man  ! — We  are  failing  to  our  wifhed  for  har- 
bour, in  fpite  of  their  machinations.  I have  fettled 
the  whole  affair  with  Clariffa. 

Beverley. 

Have  you  ? 


Bellmont. 

I have,  and  to-morrow  morning  makes  me  pof- 
feffor  of  her  charms. 


Beverley. 

My  dear  boy  give  us  your  hand:  and  then,  thou 
dear  rogue,  and  then  Belinda’s  mine  ! Loll-toll-loll — 

Bellmont. 

Well  may  you  be  in  raptures.  Sir ; for  here,  here, 
here  they  both  come. 

Enter  Belinda,  and  Clarissa, 
Beverley. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps  \ heav’n  in  her  eye ; 

In  every  gefture  dignity  and  love,— 
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Belinda: 

A poetical  reception  truly  ! — But  can’t  your  paf- 
fion  infpire  you  to  a compofition  of  your  own,  Mr* 
Beverley  ? 


Beverley. 

It  infpires  me  with  fentiments,  Madam,  which  I 
can’t  find  words  to  exprels.  Suckling,  Waller, 
Landfdown,  and  all  our  dealers  in  love-verfes,  give 
but  a faint  image  of  a heart  touched  like  mine. 

Belinda. 

Poor  gentleman  ! what  a terrible  taking  you  are 
in  ! But  if  the  lonneteers  cannot  give  an  image  of 
you.  Sir,  have  you  had  recourle  to  a painter,  as  you 
promifed  me  ? 

Beverley. 

I have,  Belinda,  and  here, here  is  the  humble 

portrait  of  your  adorer. 

Belinda.  ( takes  the  pi  Bure) 

"Well ! there  is  a likenefs  ; but  after  all,  there  is  a 
better  painter  than  this  gentleman,  whoever  he  be. 

Beverley. 

A better! now  fhe  is  difeontented.  ( afide ) 

Where,  Madam,  can  a better  be  found  r If  money 

can  purchafe  him 

Belinda. 

Oh  ! Sir,  when  he  draws  for  money  he  never  fuc- 
ceeds.  But  when  pure  inclination  prompts  him, 

then 
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then  his  colouring  is  warm  indeed.  He  gives  a por- 
trait that  endears  the  original. — 

Beverley. 

Such  an  artift  is  worth  the  Indies  ! 

Belinda. 

You  need  not  go  fo  far  to  feek  him  : he  has  done 
your  bufinefs  already.  The  limner  I mean  is  a cer- 
tain little  blind  god,  called  Love,  and  he  has 
/lamped  fuch  an  imprefTion  of  you  here — 

Beverley. 

Madam,  your  molt  obedient : and  I can  tell  you, 
that  the  very  lame  gentleman  has  been  at  work  for 
you  too. * 


Bellmont. 

{who  had  been  talking  apart  with  Clari/fa) 

Oh ! he  has  had  a world  of  bufinefs  upon  his 
hands,  for  we  two  have  been  agreeing  what  havock 
he  has  made  with  us. 

Clarissa. 

Yes,  but  we  are  but  in  a kind  of  fool’s  paradile 
here  : all  our  fchemes  are  but  mere  caftle-building, 
which  your  father,  Mr.  Bellmont,  and  my  dear  Be- 
linda,— yours  too  are  molt  obftinately  determined  to 
deltroy. 


Bellmont. 

Why,  as  you  fay,  they  are  determined  that  I lhall 
have  the  honour  of  Belinda's  hand  in  the  country- 
dance  of  matrimony. 

O 3 Be- 
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Belinda. 

Without  confidering  that  I may  like  another 
partner  better. 


Beverley. 

And  without  confidering  that  I,  forlorn  as  I am, 
and  my  filler,  there — who  is  as  well  inclined  to  a 
matrimonial  game  of  romps  as  any  girl  in  Chriften- 
dom,  mull  both  of  us  fit  down,  and  bind  our  brows 
with  willow,  in  fpite  of  our  ftrongell  inclinations  to 
mingle  in  the  groupe. 

Bellmont. 

But  we  have  planned  our  own  happinefs,  and  with 
a little  refolution  we  Ih  ,11  be  fuccefsful  in  the  end  I 
warrant  you.  Clariifa,  let  us  take  a turn  this  way* 
and  leave  that  love-fick  pair  to  themfelves  : they  are 
only  fit  co  ipany  for  each  other,  and  we  may  find 
wherewithal  to  entertain  ourfelves. 

Clarissa. 

Let  us  try  : turn  this  way. 

Belinda. 

Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Clariifa  ? 

Clarissa. 

Only  juft  fauntering  into  this  fide -walk  : we 
fhan’t  lofe  one  another. 

Belinda. 

You  are  fuch  a tender  couple  ! you  are  not  tired 

I fee 
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I fee  of  faying  pretty  foft  things  to  each  other. 
Well ! well ! take  your  own  way. 

Clarissa. 

And  if  I guefs  right,  you  are  glad  to  be  left  to- 
gether. 

Belinda. 

Who  I ? 

Clarissa. 

Yes,  you ; the  coy  Belinda  ! 

Belinda. 

Not  I truly : let  us  walk  together, 

Clarissa, 

No,  no,  by  no  means : you  fhall  be  indulged. 
Adieu  ! — we  fliall  be  within  call. 

[Exeunt  Bellmont  and  ClarifTa. 

Beverley. 

My  filler  is  generoufiy  in  love  with  Bellmont : I 
wifh  Belinda  would  ad  as  openly  towards  me.  ( afide ) 

Belinda. 

Well,  Sir! — Thoughtful ! I’ll  call  Mr.  Bellmont 
back,  if  that  is  the  cafe. 

Beverley. 

She  will  call  him  back,  [afide) 

Belinda. 

Am  I to  entertain  you,  or  you  me  ? 

O 4 
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Beverley. 

Madam  1 

Belinda. 

Madam  ! — ha  ! ha  ! why  you  look  as  if  you  were 
frightened  : are  you  afraid  of  being  left  alone  with 
me  ? 

Beverley. 

Oh  1 Belinda,  you  know  that  is  the  happinefs  of 
my  life  3 — but 


Belinda. 

But  what.  Sir  ? 

Beverley. 

Have  I done  any  thing  to  offend  you  $ 
Belinda, 

To  offend  me  ? 


Beverley. 

I fhould  have  been  of  the  party  laft  night ; I own 
I fhould  ; it  was  a fufficient  inducement  to  me  that 
you  was  to  be  there  3 it  was  my  fault,  and  you  I fee 
are  piqued  at  it. 

Belinda, 

I piqued  ! 

Beverley. 

I fee  you  are  5 and  the  company  perceived  it  lafl 

night. 
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night.  I have  heard  it  all : in  mere  refentment  you 
directed  all  your  difcourfe  to  Mr.  Bellmont. 

Belinda. 

If  I did  it  was  merely  accidental. 

Beverley. 

No,  it  was  deliberately  done  : forgive  my  rafh 
folly  in  refufing  the  invitation  : I meant  no  man- 
ner of  harm. 

Belinda. 

Who  imagines  you  did,  Sir  ? 

Beverley. 

I beg  your  pardon,  Belinda : you  take  offence  too 
lighty. 


Belinda. 

Ha ! ha ! what  have  you  taken  into  your  head 
now  ? This  uneaiinefs  is  of  your  own  making  : I 
have  taken  nothing  ill.  Sir. 

Beverley. 

You  could  not  but  take  it  ill;  but  by  all  that’s 
amiable  about  you,  I meant  not  to  incur  your  dif- 
pleafure  : forgive  that  abrupt  anfwer  I fent : I fhould 
have  made  a handfomer  apology. 

i 

Belinda. 

Apology  ! — you  was  engaged,  was  not  you  ? 

Beverley. 

I laid  fo  5 I own  it,  and  beg  your  Dardon- 

Be- 
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Belinda. 

Beg  my  pardon  ! for  what  ? Ha ! ha  ! 

Beverley. 

I only  meant 

Belinda. 

Ha  ! ha ! can  you  think  I fee  any  thing  in  your 
meffage  to  be  offended  at,  Sir  ? 

Beverley. 

I was  wrong:  I beg  your  pardon.  Where  you  were 
concerned,  I own  I fhould  have  expreffed  myfelf  with 
more  delicacy,  than  thofe  hafry  words,  I am  engaged, 
and  can’t  wait  upon  you  to-night.  I fhould  have 
told  you  that  my  heart  was  with  you,  though  necef- 
fity  dragged  me  another  way : this  omiffion  you  re- 
fented.  I could  learn,  fince,  what  fpirits  you  were  in 
the  whole  evening,  though  I enjoyed  nothing  in  your 
abfence.  I could  hear  the  Tallies  of  your  wit,  the 
fprightlinefs  of  your  converfation,  and  on  whom  your 
eyes  were  fixed  the  whole  night. 

Belinda. 

They  were  fixed  upon  Mr.  Bellmont,  you  think ! 

Beverley. 

Ay ! and  fixed  with  delight  upon  him,  nego- 
tiating the  bufinefs  of  love  before  the  whole  com- 
pany. 

Belinda. 

Upon  my  word.  Sir,  whoever  is  your  author,  you 

are 
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are  mifinformed.  You  alarm  me  with  thefe  fancies, 
and  you  know  I have  often  told  you  that  you  are 
of  too  refining  a temper : you  create  for  yourfelf 
imaginary  mifunderftandings,  and  then  are  ever  en- 
tering into  explanations.  But  this  watching  for  in- 
telligence, from  the  fpies  and  mifreprefenters  of  con- 
verfation,  betrays  ftrong  fymptoms  of  jealoufy.  I 
would  not  be  married  to  a jealous  man  for  the  world. 

Beverley. 

Now  fhe’s  feeking  occafion  to  break  off.  ( afide ) 1 
Jealoufy,  Ma’am,  can  never  get  admiffion  into  my 
Bread.  I am  of  too  generous  a temper  : a,  certain 
delicacy  I own  I have ; I value  the  opinion  of  my 
friends,  and  when  there  are  circumftances  of  a doubt- 
ful afpeft,  I am  glad  to  fet  things  in  their  true  light. 
And  if  I do  fo  with  others,  furely  with  you,  on  whom 
my  happinefr  depends,  to  defire  a favourable  inter- 
pretation of  my  words  and  actions  cannot  be  im- 
proper. 

Belinda. 

But  thefe  little  humours  may  grow  up,  and  gather 
into  the  fixed  difeafe  of  jealoufy  at  laft.  ( Lady  Reft- 
lefts  crojjes  the  ft  age , and  rings  a hell  at  the  door)  And 
there  now,— there  goes  a lady  who  is  a vidtim  to  her 
own  fretful  imagination. 

Beverley. 

Who  is  the  lady  pray  ? — - — 

Belinda. 

My  Lady  Refllefs.  Walk  this  way,  and  I will 
give  you  her  whole  character.  I am  not  acquainted 
with  her  Ladyfhip,  but  I have  heard  much  of  her. 
This  way.  [Exeunt  Belinda  and  Beverley . * 

Lady 
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Lady  Restless.  ( ringing  at  the  door ) 

What  do  thefe  fervants  mean  ? There  is  fome- 
thing  going  forward  here.  I will  be  let  in,  or  I will 
know  the  reafon  why.  ( rings  again)  But  in  the 

mean  time,  Sir  John  can  let  any  body  he  pie  ales  out 
at  the  ftreet  door:  IT1  run  up  the  Reps  here,  and 
obferve.  [Exit. 

Tattle  opens  the  door , Marmalet  follows  her% 

Tattle. 

Who  rung  this  bell? — 1 don’t  fee  any  body  ; and 
yet  I am  fure  the  bell  rung.  Well,  Mrs.  Marmalet 
you  will  be  going,  I fee. 

Marmalet. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Tattle ; I am  obliged  to  leave  you.  I’ll 
Rep  acrofs  the  Park,  and  I fhall  foon  reach  Grofvenor 
Square.  When  fhall  I fee  you  at  our  houfe  ? 

Tattle. 

Heaven  knows  when  I fhall  be  able  to  get  out : my 
Lady  leads  us  all  fuch  lives ! I wilh  I had  fuch  an^ 
other  place  as  you  have  of  it. 

Marmalet. 

I have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Tattle. 

No,  that  you  have  not : when  fhall  I get  fuch  a 
gown  as  that  you  have  on  by  my  Lady  ? She  will 
never  Ring  off  fuch  a thing,  and  give  it  to  a poor 
fervant  ? Worry,  worry,  worry  herfelf,  and  every 
bodyelfe  too. 


Re- 
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Re-enter  Lady  Restless. 

Lady  Restless. 

No ; there  is  nobody  ftirring  that  way.  What  do 
I iee  ? A huffy  coming  out  of  my  houfe  ! 

Marmalet. 

Well,  I muff  begone,  Mrs.  Tattle  : fare  you  well. 
Lady  Restless. 

She  is  dizened  out  too  ! why  did  not  you  open  the 
door.  Tattle,  when  I rung  ? 

Tattle. 

I came  as  foon  as  poffible,  Madam. 

Lady  Restless. 

Who  have  you  with  you  here  ? What  is  your  bu- 
finefs,  miftrefs  ? {to  Marmalet') 

Marmalet. 

My  bufinefs,  Madam ! 

Lady  Restless. 

In  confufion  too  ! The  cafe  is  plain.  You  come 
here  after  Sir  John,  I fuppofe. 

Marmalet. 

I come  after  Sir  John,  Madam ! 

Lady  Restless.  * 

Guilt  in  her  face  ! yes,  after  Sir  John : and. 

Tattle, 
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Tattle,  you  are  in  the  plot  againfl  me  j you  were  fa- 
vouring her  efcape,  were  you  ? 

Tattle. 

I favour  her  efcape,  Madam  ! What  occafion  for 
that?  This  is  Mrs.  Marmalet,  Madam,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine.  Madam,  as  good  a kind  of  body 
as  any  at  all. 

Lady  Restless. 

Oh  ! very  fine,  miflrefs  ! you  bring  your  creatures 
after  the  vile  man,  do  you  ? 

Marmalet. 

I allure  you,  Madam,  I am  a very  honelt  girl. 
Lady  Restless. 

Oh ! I dare  fay  fo.  Where  did  you  get  that 
gown  ? 

o 

Marmalet. 

La  ! Ma’am  ! I came  by  it  honeftly,  my  Lady 
Conquell  gave  it  to  me.  I live  with  my  Lady  Con- 
quell.  Madam. 


Lady  Restless. 

What  a complexion  fhe  has ! How  long  have 
you  lived  in  London  ? 


Marmalet. 
Three  years,  Madam. 


Lady  Restless. 

In  London  three  years  with  that  complexion  ! it 

can’t 
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can’t  be  : perhaps  fhe  is  painted  : all  thefe  creatures 
paint.  You  are  all  fo  many  painted  dolls.  ( rubs 
her  face  with  a white  handkerchief)  No,  it  does  not 
come  off.  So,  Mrs.  Tattle,  you  bring  your  frefh 
country  girls  here  to  my  houfe,  do  you  ? 

Tattle. 

Upon  my  credit.  Ma’am 

Lady  Restless. 

Don’t  tell  me  : I fee  through  this  affair.  Go  you 
about  your  bufinefs,  miftrefs,  and  let  me  never  fee 
you  about  my  doors  again  : go,  go  your  ways. 

Marmalet. 

Lord,  Ma’am,  I fhan’t  trouble  your  houfe.  Mrs. 
Tattle,  a good  day.  Here’s  a deal  to-do,  indeed!  I 
have  as  good  a houfe  as  her’s  to  go  to,  whatever  fhe 
may  think  of  herfelf.  [Exit. 

Lady  Restless. 

There,  there,  there ; fee  there ; flic  goes  off  in  a 
huff!  the  way  with  them  all.  Ay  ! I fee  how  it  is. 
Tattle  : you  falfe,  ungrateful — that  gown  was  never 
given  her  by  a woman,  fne  had  that  from  Sir  John. 
Where  is  Sir  John  ? 

Tattle. 

Sir  John  an’t  at  home,  Ma’am. 

Lady  Restless. 

Where  is  he?  Where  is  he  gone  ? When  did  he 
go  out  ? 


Tattle. 
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Tattle. 

I really  don't  know.  Ma’am. 

Lady  Restless. 

Tattle,  I know  you  fib  now.  But  I’ll  lift  this  to 
the  bottom.  I’ll  write  to  my  Lady  Conqueil  to 
know  the  truth  about  that  girl  that  was  here  but 
now. 

Tattle. 

You  will  find  I told  you  truth.  Madam. 

Lady  Restless. 

Very  well,  Mrs.  Pert.  I’ll  go  and  write  this  mo- 
ment. Send  Robert,  to  give  me  an  account  of  his, 
mailer.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  you  will  diilraft  me. 

[Exit* 

Re-enter  Belinda  and  Beverley. 


Belinda. 

Ay ! but  that  quicknefs,  that  extreme  fenfibi- 
lity  is  what  I am  afraid  of.  I pofitively  would  not 
have  a jealous  hufband  for  the  world. 

Beverley. 

By  heaven ! no  earthly  circumftance  fhall  ever 
make  me  think  injurioufly  of  you.  Jealoufy  ! — ha  1 
ha  1 — it  is  the  moil  ridiculous  paffion  !- ha  ! ha  1 

Belinda. 

You  may  laugh,  Sir ; but  I know  your  over-re- 
fining temper  too  well,  and  I abfolutely  will  have  it 

in 
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lft  our  marriage-articles,  that  I muft  not  be  plagued 
with  your  fufpicions. 

Beverley* 

I fubfcribe,  Ma'am. 

Belinda-. 

I will  have  no  enquiries  where  I am  going  to  viiit ; 
no  following  me  from  place  to  place  : and  if  we 
fbould  chance  to  meet,  and  you  fhould  perceive  a 
man  of  wit,  or  a pretty  fellow,  fpeaking  to  me,  I will 
not  have  you  fidgetting  about  on  your  chair,  knit- 
ting your  brow,  and  looking  at  your  watch — cc  My 
<c  dear,  is  it  not  time  to  go  home  ? — >my  love,  the 
cc  coach  is  waiting — and  then,  if  you  are  pre- 
vailed upon  to  flay,  I will  not  have  you  converfe 
with  a “ Yes,  Sir,"  and  a fc  No,  Sir,"  for  the  reft 
of  the  evening,  and  then  wrangle  with  me  in  the  car- 
riage all  the  way  home,  and  not  be  commonly  civil 
to  me  for  the  reft  of  the  night.  I pofitively  will 
have  none  of  this. 

Beverley. 

Agreed,  Ma’am,  agreed * 

Belinda. 

And  you  fhan’t  tell  me  you  are  going  out  of 
town,  and  then  fteal  privately  to  the  play,  or  to  Ra- 
neiagh,  merely  to  be  a fpy  upon  me.  I pofitively 
will  admit  no  curiofity  about  my  letters.  If  you 
were  to  open  a letter  of  mine,  I fhould  never  forgive 
you.  I do  verily  believe,  if  you  were  to  open 
my  letters  I fhould  hate  you. 


Bz- 
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Beverley. 

I fubfcribe  to  every  thing  you  can  afk.  You  fhall 
have  what  female  friends  you  pleafe  $ lofe  your 
money  to  whom  you  pleafe  ; dance  with  what  beau 
you  pleafe  ride  out  with  whom  you  pleafe ; go  to 
what  china-fhop  you  pleafe  ; and,  in  fhort,  do  what 
you  pleafe,  without  my  attempting  to  bribe  your 
footman,  or  your  maid  for  fecret  intelligence. 

Belinda. 

Oh  ! Lud  ! Oh  ! Lud  ! that  is  in  the  very  ftrain 
of  jealoufy.  Deliver  me  ! there  is  my  father  yonder, 
and  Sir  William  Bellmont  with  him.  Fly  this  in- 
ftant,  fly,  Mr.  Beverley,  down  that  walk  5 any  where. 

Beverley. 

You  promife  then 

Belinda. 

Don't  talk  to  me  now  : what  would  you  be  at  ? 
I am  yours,  and  only  yours ; unalterably  fo.  Fly — 
begone,  leave  me  this  moment. 

Beverley. 

I obey ; I am  gone.  [Exit* 

Belinda. 

Now  are  they  putting  their  wife  heads  together  to 
thwart  all  my  fchemes  of  happinefs  : but  love,  im- 
perious love,  will  have  it  otherwife. 


Enter 
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Enter  Mr.  Blandford  and  Sir  William  Bellmont. 
Mr.  Blandford. 

Sir  William,  fince  we  have  agreed  upon  every 
thing 


Sir  William. 

Why  yes,  Mr.  Blandford,  I think  every  thing  is 
fettled. 


Mr.  Blandford. 

Why  then  we  have  only  to  acquaint  the  young 
people  with  our  intentions,  and  fo  conclude  the  af- 
fair without  delay. 


Sir  William. 

That  is  all,  Sir. 

Mr.  Blandford. 

As  to  my  girl,  I don’t  mind  her  nonfenfe  about 
Beverley  : Ike  muff  do  as  I will  have  her. 

Sir  William. 

And  my  fon  too,  he  mud  follow  my  directions. 
At  to  his  telling  me  of  his  love  for  Clarifia,  it  is  all  a 
joke  with  me.  Children  muft  do  as  their  parents 
will  have  them. 


Mr.  Blandford. 

Ay  ! fo  they  muft ; and  fo  they  fhall.  Hey ! 

here  is  my  daughter.  So  Belinda  ! Well,  my 

girl,  Sir  William  and  I have  agreed,  and  you  are  to 
prepare  for  marriage,  that’s  all. 

P 2 Be- 
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Belinda. 

With  Mr.  Beverley,  Sir  ? 

Blandford. 

Mr.  Beverley ! 

Belinda. 

You  know  you  encouraged  him  yourfelf,  Sir. 

Blandford. 

Well,  well ! I have  changed  my  mind  on  that 
head : my  friend,  Sir  William,  here  offers  you  his 
fon,  Do  as  I advife  you  : have  a care,  Belinda,  how 
you  dilobey  my  commands. 

Belinda. 

But,  Sir 


Blandford. 

But,  Madam,  I muft  and  will  be  obeyed.  You 
don’t  like  him,  you  fay : but  I like  him,  and  that's 
fufficient  for  you. 

Sir  William. 

And  fo  it  is,  Mr.  Blandford.  If  my  fon  pretended 
to  have  a will  of  his  own,  I fhould  let  him  know  to 
the  contrary. 


Belinda. 

And  can  you.  Sir  William,  againfl  our  inclination 
force  us  both  ? 


Bland  - 
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Blandford. 

Hold  your  tongue,  Belinda;  don't  provoke  me. 
What  makes  you  from  home  ? Go  your  ways  back 
directly,  and  fettle  your  mind.  I tell  you  once  for 
all  I will  have  my  own  way.  Come,  Sir  William,  we 
will  flep  to  the  lawyer’s  chambers.  Go  home,  Be- 
linda, and  be  obfervant  of  my  commands.  Come,  Sir 
William.  What  did  you  fay  ? (to  Belinda)  You  muti- 
ny, do  you  ? Don’t  provoke  me.  You  know,  Belinda,  I 
am  an  odd  fort  of  a man  when  provok’d.  Look  ye 
Jiere:  mind  what  I fay;  I won’t  reafon  with  you 
about  the  matter;  my  power  is  abfolute,  and  if  you. 
offer  to  rebel,  you  {ball  have  no  hufband  at  all. with 
my  confent.  I’ll  cut  you  off  with  a ihilling ; I’ll  fee 
you  ftarve ; beg  an  alms;  live  miferable;  die 
wretched ; in  fhort,  fuffer  any  calamity  without  the 
lead  compaffion  from  me.  If  I find  you  an  undutif-d 
girl,  I cad  you  off  for  ever.  So  there’s  one  word  for 
all.  [ Exit : Sir  William  follows  him . 

Belinda. 

"What  will  become  of  me  r his  inhumanity 

overcomes  me  quite — I can  never  confent : the  very 
light  of  this  picture  is  enough  to  forbid  it.  Oh  ! Be- 
verley,  you  are  mailer  of  my  heart,  fllgo  this  inflant 
* — and — heavens  ! I can  fcarce  move.  I am  readv  to 
faint. 


Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John. 

No  tidings  of  her  far  or  near. 


p 
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Belinda. 
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Belinda. 

How  I tremble  ! — I fhall  fall — no  help  ? 

Sir  John. 

What  do  I fee ! — a young  lady  in  diftrefs  ! 
Belinda. 

Oh  ! (faints  in  his  arms , and  drops  the  picture!) 

Sir  John. 

She  is  fallen  into  a fit.  Would  my  fervants  were 
in  the  way. 

Lady  Restless.  ( at  her  window.) 

Lady  Restless. 

Where  can  this  barbarous  man  be  gone  to? — ITowJ 
—under  my  very  window  I 

Sir  John. 

How  cold  fhe  is  ! — quite  cold — ( lays  his  hand  to  her 
cheek ) 

Lady  Restless, 

How  familiar  he  is  with  her  ! 

Sir  John. 

And  yet  Hie  looks  beautiful  ftill. 

Lady  Restless. 

Does  fhe  fo  ? 
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Sir  John. 

Her  eyes  open — how  lovely  they  look  ! 

Lady  Restless. 

Traitor ! 

Sir  John. 

Her  cheek  begins  to  colour.  Well,  young  lady, 
how  fare  you  now,  my  dear  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

My  dear  too ! 

Belinda. 

Heavens ! where  am  I ? — 

Sir  John. 

Repofe  yourfelf  awhile,  or  will  you  ftep  into  my 
houfe  ? 


Lady  Restless. 

No,  truly,  lhan’t  fhe.  Vile  man  ! but  I will  fpoil 
your  fport.  I will  come  down  to  you  dire&ly,  and 
fiafh  confufion  in  your  face.  [Exit  from  above . 

Sir  John. 

Where  do  you  live.  Madam  ? 

Belinda. 

In  Queen’s-fquare,  Sir,  by  the  fide  of  the  Park. 

P 4 Sir 
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Sir  John. 

I will  wait  upon  you  : truft  yourfelf  with  me.  You 
look  much  better  now.  Lean  on  my  arm.  There, 
there,  I will  conduct  you.  [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Lady  Restless. 

Lady  Restless. 

Now  I’ll  make  one  among  ye.  How  ! fled  ! gone  ! 
'which  way?  Is  not  that  he,  yonder? — No — he 
went  into  my  houfe,  I dare  fay,  as  I came  down 
Lairs.  Tattle,  Tattle,  Robert.  Will  no  body  an- 
fwer  ? 

Enter  Tattle. 

Lady  Restless. 

Where  is  Sir  John  ? 


Tattle. 

La  ! Ma’am,  how  fhould  I know  ? 

Lady  Restless. 
Did  not  he  go  in  this  moment? 

Tattle. 

No,  Ma’am. 


Lady  Restless. 

To  be  fure  you  will  fay  fo.  I’ll  follow  him  through 
the  world,  or  I’ll  hnd  him  out.  So,  fo, — what  "is 
here  ?— ' This  is  her  pidlure,  I fuppofe.  1 will  make 
fure  of  this  at  lead: : this  will  difcover  her  to  me, 

tho* 
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tho’  fhe  has  efcapecl  now.  Cruel,  falfe,  deceitful 
man ! [Exit. 

Tattle. 

Poor  lady ! I believe  her  head  is  turned,  for  my 
part.  Well ! I am  determined  I’ll  look  out  for  ano- 
ther place,  that’s  a fure  thing  I will. 


End  of  the  FIRST  AC  T. 


ACT 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 

Scene  Sir  John’s  Houfe. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Robert. 

Sir  John. 

JT^OBERT,  where  is  your  lady? 

Robert. 

In  her  own  room.  Sir.  . • 

Sir  John. 

Any  body  with  her  ? 

Robert. 

I can’t  fay.  Sir : my  lady  is  not  well. 

Sir  John. 

Not  well ! fatigued  with  rioting  about  this  town* 
I fuppofe.  How  long  has  fhe  been  at  home  ? 

Robert. 

About  an  hour.  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

About  an  hour! — very  well,  Robert,  you  may  re- 
tire. ( Exit  Robert')  Now  will  I queftion  her  clofely. 
So — fo — fo — flie  comes,  leaning  on  her  maid  : finely 
diffembled!  finely  diiTembled!  But  this  pretended 

illnefs 
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illnefs  fhall  not  fhelter  her  from  my  drift  enquiry. 
Soft  a moment ! If  I could  overhear  what  pafies  be- 
tween 'em,  it  might  lead  to  the  truth.  I’ll  work  by 
dratagem.  The  hypocrite  ! how  Ike  afts  her  part ! 

[Exit. 


Enter  Lady  Restless  and  Tattle. 
Tattle. 

How  are  you  now,  Madam  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

Somewhat  better,  Tattle.  Reach  that  chair. 
Tattle,  tell  me  honedly,  does  that  girl  live  with 
Lady  Conqued  ? 


Tattle. 

She  does,  Madam,  upon  my  veracity. 

Lady  Restless. 

Very  well!  you  will  be  obftinate,  I fee,  but  I 
fhall  know  the  truth  prefently.  I fhall  have  an  an- 
fwer  from  her  Ladylhip,  and  then  all  will  come  out. 

Tattle. 

You  will  hear  nothing,  Ma’am,  but  what  I have 
told  you  already. 


Lady  Restless. 

Tattle,  Tattle,  I took  you  up  in  the  country  in 
hopes  gratitude  would  make  you  my  friend.  But 
you  are  as  bad  as  the  reft  of  them.  Conceal  all  you 
know : it  is  of  very  little  confequence.  I now  fee 
through  the  whole  affair.  Though  it  is  the  picture 
of  a man,  yet  I am  not  to  be  deceived  : I underdand 
it  all.  This  is  fome  former  gallant : the  creature  gave 
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this  to  Sir  John  as  a proof  that  fhe  had  no  afRclion  for 
any  one  but  himfelf.  What  art  he  mud  have  had  to 
induce  her  to  this  !- — I have  found  him  out  at  lad. 

Sir  John,  (peeping  in ) 

Sir  John. 

What  does  fne  fay  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

I have  feen  enough  to  convince  me  what  kind  of 
man  he  is.  The  fate  of  us  poor  women  is  hard  : we 
ail  wida  for  hufbands,  and  they  are  the  torment  of  our 
lives. 


Tattle. 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  fay,  Ma’am* 


ir  lOHN. 


You  join  her,  do  you,  Mrs.  Iniquity  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

What  a pity  it  is,  Tattle,  that  poor  women  Ihould 
be  under  feverer  redraints  than  the  men  are ! 

Sir  John. 

You  repine  for  want  of  freedom,  do  you  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

Cruel  laws  of  wedlock  ! The  tyrant-hufhand  may 
triumph  in  his  infidelity.  He  may  fecurely  trample 
upon  all  laws  of  decency  and  order : it  redounds  to  his 
credit  \ gives  him  a faihionable  air  of  vice,  while  a 
poor  woman  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  cruelty.  She 

remains 
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remains  tied  to  him  for  life,  even  though  fhe  has  rea- 
fon  to  entertain  a mortal  hatred  for  him. 

Sir  John. 

Oh  ! very  well  argued.  Madam  ! 


Lady  Restless. 

What  a pity  it  is.  Tattle,  that  we  cannot  change 
our  hufbands,  as  we  do  our  ear-rings  or  our  gloves  ! 

Sir  John. 

There  is  a woman  of  fpirit ! 

Lady  Restless. 

Tattle!  will  you  own  the  truth  to  me  about  that 
girl  ? 

Tattle. 

I really  have  told  you  the  truth,  Madam. 

Lady  Restless. 

You  won’t  difeover,  I fee : very  well ! you  may 
go  down  flairs. 

Tattle. 

I allure  your  Ladyfhip 

Lady  Restless. 

Go  down  flairs. 

Tattle, 

Yes,  Ma’am. 
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Lady  Restless. 

Would  I had  never  feen  my  hufband’s  face  ! 

Sir  John. 

I am  even  with  you  : I have  as  good  wifhes  for  you, 
I allure  you. 

Lady  Restless. 

This  pidure  here — Oh  the  bafe  man  t 
Sir  John. 

The  pidure  of  her  gallant,  I fuppofe. 

Lady  Restless. 

This  is  really  a handfome  pidure  : what  a charm- 
ing countenance  ! it  is  perfumed  I fancy  : the  fcenc 
is  agreeable. 

O 


Sir  John. 

The  jade,  how  eagerly  fhe  kilfes  it! 

Lady  Restless. 

Why  had  I not  fuch  a dear,  dear  man,  inftead  of 
the  brute,  the  monfter 


Sir  John. 

Monfter  ! — She  does  not  mince  the  matter : plain 
downright  Englifh  ! I mu  ft  contain  my  rage,  and 
ftcal  upon  her  meditations — So — fo — fo — [Enters  on 

tiptoe . 


Lady  Restless.  . 
There  is  no  fallhood  in  this  look. 


Sir 
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Sir  John  ( looking  over  her  /boulder.} 

Oh  ! what  a handfome  dog  fhe  has  chofen  for  her- 
felf! 

Lady  Restless. 

With  you,  I could  be  for  ever  happy ! 

Sir  John. 

You  could,  could  you?  {Snatches  the  pifture.) 

Lady  Restless;  (/creams  out.) 

Mercy  on„me! — Oh  ! is  it  you,  Sir? 

Sir  John. 

Now,  Madam,  now  falfe  one,  have  I caught  you? 
Lady  Restless. 

You  are  come  home  at  laft,  I find,  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

My  Lady  ReRlefs,  my  Lady  Reftlefs,  what  can 
you  fay  for  yourfelf  now  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

What  can  I fay  for  myfelf,  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John. 

* Ay ! Madam  ! this  pi&ure 

Lady  Restless, 

Yes,  Sir,  that  pidhire  ! 

Si; 
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Sir  John. 

Will  be  evidence 

Lady  Restless. 

Of  your  fhame,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John; 

Of  my  fhame  ! — his  very  true  what  file  fays  : yes, 
Madam,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of  my  flume  j I feel 
that  but  too  fenfibly.  But  on  your  part 

Lady  Restelss. 

You  own  it  then,  db  you  ? 

Sir  John. 

Own  it ! I muft  own  it,  Madam ; though  confufion 
cover  me,  I muft  own  it:  it  is  what  you  have  defer- 
ved  at  my  hands. 


Lady  Restless. 

I deferve  it.  Sir  John!  find  excufes  if  you  will. 

Cruel,  cruel  man  ! to  make  me  this  return  at  laft. 

I cannot  bear  it.  Oh ! oh ! {cries')  Such  black 
injuftice ! 

Sir  John. 

You  may  weep ; but  your  tears  are  loft : they 
fall  without  effect.  I now  renounce  you  for  ever. 
This  picture  will  juftify  me  to  the  wide  world  ; it  will 
(hew  what  a bafe  woman  you  have  been. 


Lady 
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Lady  Restless. 

What  does  the  man  mean  ? 

Sir  John. 

The  pi&ure  of  your  gallant,  Madam  ! the  darling 
of  your  amorous  hours,  who  gratifies  your  luxurious 
appetites  abroad,  and— 

Lady  Restless. 

Scurrilous  wretch  ! Oh  ! Sir,  you  are  at  your  old 
ftratagem  I find:  recrimination,  you  think,  will 
ferve  your  turn. 


Sir  John. 

It  is  a pity,  you  know.  Madam,  that  a woman 
fhould  be  tied  to  a man  for  life,  even  though  fhe  has 
a mortal  hatred  for  him. 

Lady  Restless. 

Artful  hypocrite  ! 

Sir  John. 

That  fhe  can't  change  her  hufoand  as  fhe  does  her 
ear-rings  or  her  gloves.' 

Lady  Restless. 

Sir  John,  this  is  your  old  device : this  won’t  avail 
you. 

Sir  John. 

Had  the  original  of  this  fallen  to  your  lot,  you 
could  kifs  the  pidlure  for  ever.  You  can  gloat  upon 
it,  Madam,  glue  your  very  lips  to  it. 

Vol.  III. 
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Lady  Restless. 
Shallow  artifice ! 


Sir  John. 

With  him  you  could  be  for  ever  happy. 

Lady  Restless. 

This  is  all  in  vain,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John. 

Had  fuch  a dear,  dear  man  fallen  to  your  lot,  in- 
Read  of  the  brute,  the  monfter — Am  I a monfter  ? 
1 am,  and  you  have  made  me  fo.  The  world  fhall 
know  your  infamy. 

Lady  Restless. 

Oh ! brave  it  out,  Sir,  brave  it  out  to  the  laft : 
harmlefs,  innocent  man ! you  have  nothing  to  blufh 
for,  nothing  to  be  aftiamed  of : you  have  no  intri- 
gues, no  private  amours  abroad.  I have  not  feen 
any  thing,  not  I. 

Sir  John. 

Madam,  I have  feen,  and  I now  fee  your  para- 
mour. 


Lady  Restless. 

That  air  of  confidence  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  you. 
Sir.  You  have  no  convenient  to  meet  you  under 
my  very  window,  to  loll  foftly  in  your  arms  ! 

Sir  John. 


Hey ! how  ! 


Lady 
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Lady  Restless. 

Her  arm  thrown  carelefsly  round  your  neck  ! Your 
hand  tenderly  applied  to  her  cheek. 

Sir  John. 

’Sdeath  ! that’s  unlucky — fhe  will  turn  it  againft 
me.  ( afide ) 


Lady  Restless. 

You  are  in  confufion,  are  you,  Sir?  But  why 
fhould  you  ? You  meant  no  harm — cc  You  are  fare 
“ with  me,  my  dear — will  you  ftep  into  my  houfe, 
cc  my  love  ?” — Yes,  Sir,  you  would  fain  bring  her 
into  my  very  houfe. 

Sir  John. 

My  Lady  Reftlefs,  this  evafion  is  mean  and  paul- 
try.  You  beheld  a young  lady  in  diflrefs. 

Lady  Restless. 

I know  it,  and  you,  tender-hearted  man,  could 
carefs  her  out  of  mere  companion:  you  could  gaze 
wantonly  out  of  charity;  from  pure  benevolence  of 
difpofition  you  could  convey  her  to  fome  convenient 
dwelling.  Oh  ! Sir  John,  Sir  John  ! 

Sir  John. 

Madam,  this  well  a&ed  paffion 

Lady  Restless. 

Don’t  imagine  fhe  has  efcaped  me,  Sir. 


CL* 
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Sir  John: 

You  may  talk  and  rave.  Ma’am ; but  depend  upon 
it,  I fhall  (pare  no  pains  to  do  myfelf  juftice  on  this 
occafion.  Nor  will  I reft  till 

Lady  Restless. 

Oh!  fie  upon  you.  Sir  John:  thefe  artifices— 
Sir  John. 

Nor  will  I reft.  Madam,  until  I have  found,  by 
means  of  this  inftrument  here  in  my  hand,  who  your 
darling  is.  I will  go  about  it  ftreight.  Ungrateful, 
treacherous  woman  ! [Exit. 

Lady  Restless. 

Yes,  go,  under  that  pretext,  in  purfuit  of 
your  licentious  pleafures.  This  ever  has  been  his 
icheme  to  cloak  his  wicked  practices:  abandoned 
man  ! to  face  me  down  too,  after  what  my  eyes  fo 
plainly  beheld ! I wifh  I could  wring  that  fecret  out 
of  Tattle.  I’ll  ftep  to  my  own  room  dire<5tly,  and 
try  by  menaces,  by  wheedling,  by  fair  means,  by 
foul  means,  by  every  means,  to  wreft  it  from  her. 

[Exit. 


Scene  the  Park. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Robert. 

Sir  John. 

Come  hither,  Robert.  Look  at  this  pi&ure. 


Ro- 
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Robert. 

Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

Let  me  watch  his  countenance.  Weil ! well ! 
doll  thou  know  it,  Robert  ? 

Robert. 

’Tis  a mighty  handfome  pi&ure,  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

A handfome  picture  ! — ( afide ) 

Robert. 

The  fineft  lady  in  the  land  need  not  defire  a hand- 
fomer  man,  Sir. 


Sir  John. 

How  well  he  knows  the  purpofes  of  it ! — Weil  I 
well ! honeft  Robert,  tell  me : well — who  is  it  ? — 
(ell  me. 

i 

Robert. 

Sir! 


Sir  John. 

You  know  whofe  picture  it  is:  I know  you  do. 
Well ! well ! who — who — who  is  it  ? 


Robert. 

Upon  my  word,  Sir,  it  is  more  than  I can  tell. 

0.3 
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Sir  John. 

Not  know ! I am  convinced  you  do.  So  own  the 
truth  : don’t  be  a villian  $ don’t. 

Robert. 

As  I am  an  honeft  man.  Sir— < 

Sir  John. 

Be  an  honeft  man  then,  and  tell  me.  Did  you 
never  fee  fuch  a frnooth  faced,  fiery  eyed,  warm- 
complexioned,  taper  young  fellow  here  about  my 
houfe  ? 

Robert. 

Never,  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

Not  with  my  wife  ! — to  drink  chocolate  of  a morn- 
ing, tea  of  an  evening  ? Come,  honeft  Robert,  I’ll 
give  you  a leafe  of  a good  farm.  What  fay  you  ? A 
leafe  for  your  life — well!  well ! — you  may  take  your 
wife’s  life  into  the  bargain.  Well ! 

Robert. 

Believe  me.  Sir  John,  I never  faw - 

Sir  John. 

I’ll  add  your  child’s  life.  Come  fpeak  out — your 
own  life,  your  wife’s  life,  and  your  child’s ! now ! 
now!  a leafe  for  three  lives!  Now,  Robert! 


Ro» 


Robert. 

As  I hope  for  mercy  I never  faw  any  fuch  a gen- 
tleman. 

Sir  John. 

Robert,  Robert,  you  are  bribed  by  my  wife. 
Robert. 

No,  as  I am  a finner,  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

And  the  worfl  of  finners  you  will  be,  if  you  are  a 
confederate  in  this  plot  againft  my  peace  and  honour. 
Refled  on  that,  Robert. 

Enter  a Footman, 

Footman. 

Pray  does  not  Sir  John  Refllefs  live  fomewhere 
hereabout  ? 

Sir  John. 

He  does,  friend  $ what  is  your  bufinefs  with  him  ? 

Footman. 

My  bufinefs  is  with  his  lady. 

Sir  John. 

I guefttd  as  much.  ( ' afide ) 

Footman. 

1 have  a letter  here  for  my  Lady  Refllefs,  Sir. 
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Sir  John. 

A letter  for  my  Lady  ! — from  whom,  pray  ? 

Footman. 

From  my  Lord  Conqueft. 

Sir  John. 

My  Lord  Conqueft ! very  well,  friend ; you  may 
give  the  letter  to  me.  I am  Sir  John  Reftlefs  : that 
there  is  my  houfe.  Let  me  have  the  letter:  I will 
take  care  of  it. 

Footman. 

I was  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  my  Lady’s  own 
hand. 

Sir  John. 

The  devil  you  was  ! I muff  have  the  letter.  I’ll 
buy  it  of  the  rafeal.  ( afide ) Here  take  this  for  your 
trouble,  friend,  (gives  him  money ) And  1*11  take 
care  of  the  letter. 


Footman. 

I humbly  thank  your  Honour.  [£*//. 

Sir  John. 

Now,  now,  now;  let  me  fee  what  this  is.  Now 
my  Lady  Reftlefs  ; now  falfe  one,  now.  {reads) 

<c  Madam, 

“ My  Lady  Conqueft  being  gone  into  the  country 
“ for  a few  days,  I have  judged  it  proper  to  fend  a 
“ fpeedy  anfwer  to  yours,  and  to  affure  you,  for  your 
“ peace  of  mind,  that  you  need  not  entertain  the 

* “ lealt 
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“ leal!  fufpicion  of  Marmalet,  my  Lady’s  woman. 
<f  She  has  lived  fome  years  in  my  family,  and  I 
iC  know  her  by  experience  to  be  an  honeft,  trufty  girl, 
fC  incapable  of  making  mifchief  between  your  Lady- 
cc  fhip  and  Sir  John. 

cc  I have  the  honour  to  be, 

“ Madam,  your  very  humble  fervant. 

Conquest.*' 

So ! fo  ! fo  ! — Marmalet  is  a trufty  girl ! one  that 
will  not  make  mifchief  between  man  and  wife  ! that 
is  to  fay,  Ihe  will  difcover  nothing  againft  my  Lady 
Reftlefs  ! for  her  peace  of  mind  he  lets  Madam  know 
all  this  too ! fhe  may  go  on  boldly  now ; my  Lady 
Conqueft  is  gone  into  the  country,  Marmalet  is 
trufty,  and  my  Lord  has  given  her  the  moft  fpeedy 
notice.  Very  well ! very  well!  proofs  thicken  upon 
proofs.  Shall  I go  directly  and  challenge  his  Lord- 
lhip  ? — No — no — that  won’t  do.  Watch  him  clofe- 
ly,  that  will  do  better.  If  I could  have  a word  in 
private  with  the  maid — Robert,  Robert,  come  hi- 
ther. Step  to  my  Lord  Conqueft’s — but  with  cau- 
tion proceed — enquire  there  for  Marmalet,  the  maid. 

Robert. 

I know  her.  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

He  knows  her ! ( aftde ) 

Robert. 

She  vifits  our  Tattle,  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

Vifits  our  Tattle  ! — it  is  a plain  cafe,  (qfids) 
Enquire  for  that  girl : but  with  caution : tell  her  to 

meet 
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meet  me  privately ; unknown  to  any  body ; in  the 
dufic  of  the  evening ; in  the  Bird-Cage  walk,  yonder. 

Robert. 

I will.  Sir. 


Sir  John. 

And  don’t  let  Tattle  fee  her.  Tattle  has  engaged 
her  in  her  miitrefs’s  intereft.  I fee  how  it  is.  Don’t 
let  any  of  my  fervants  fee  her : go  diredtiy,  Robert. 
Now  fhall  I judge  what  regard  you  have  for  me.  But, 
hark  ye  : Come  hither ! a word  with  you.  Should 
it  be  known  that  this  girl  converfes  with  me  ; fhould 
my  Lady  have  the  lead  item  of  it,  they  will  be  upon 
their  guard.  Let  her  come  wrapped  up  in  darknefs : 
concealed  from  every  obferver,  with  a mafic  on.  Ay, 
let  it  be  with  a mafk. 

Robert. 

A mafic.  Sir  John  ? Won’t  that  make  her  be  re- 
marked the  more  ? 

Sir  John. 

No,  no,  let  her  come  mafked  ; I will  make  every 
thing  fure.  Robert,  bring  this  about  for  me,  and  I 
am  your  friend  for  ever. 

Robert. 

I will  do  my  endeavour.  Sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  John. 

I’ll  now  take  a turn  round  the  Park,  and  try  if  I 
can  find  the  minion  this  picture  belongs  to.  [Exit. 


Enter 
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Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmont, 

Beverley. 

Yes,  they  had  almoft  furprized  us : but  at  fight 
of  her  father,  Belinda  gave  the  word,  and  away  I 
darted  down  towards  the  canal. 

Bellmont. 

Was  Sir  William  with  him  ? 

Beverley. 

Yes;  they  had  been  plotting  our  ruin.  But  we 
/hall  out-officer  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 


Bellmont. 

Yes,  and  it  is  alfo  to  be  feared  that  we  fhall  not. 

Beverley. 

Hey ! you  alarm  me : no  new  mine  fprung ! ] 

Bellmont. 

Nothing  but  the  old  dory.  Our  wife  fathers  are 
determined.  At  the  turning  of  yonder  corner  they 
came  both  full  tilt  upon  Clarifia  and  me. 

Beverley. 

Well,  and  how  ! what  pafied  ? 

Bellmont. 

Why  they  were  fcarcely  civil  to  your  filler.  Sir 
William  fixed  his  furly  eye  upon  me  for  fome  time: 
at  laft  he  began : you  will  run  counter  to  my 
will,  I fee : you  will  be  ever  dangling  after 

that  girl : but  Mr.  Blandford  and  1 have  agreed 
upon  the  match  : and  then  he  peremptorily  com- 
manded 
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manded  me  to  take  my  leave  of  ClariTa,  and  fix  my 
heart  upon  your  Belinda. 

Beverley. 

And  did  you  fo  ? 

Bellmont. 

And  did  you  fo  ? How  can  you  afk  fuch  a quef- 
tion  ? Sir,  fays  I,  I mult  fee  the  lady  home,  and  off 
I marched,  arm  in  arm,  with  her,  my  father  bawling 
after  me,  and  I bowing  to  him,  “ Sir,  your  humble 
c<  fervant,  I wifh  you  a good  morning,  Sir.”  He 
continued  calling  out : I killed  my  hand  to  him  j 

and  fo  we  made  our  efcape. 

Beverley. 

And  where  have  you  left  ClarifTa  ? 

Bellmont. 

At  home ; at  your  houfe. 

Beverley. 

Well ! and  do  you  both  continue  in  the  fame 
mind  ; is  to-morrow  to  be  your  wedding-day  ? 

Bellmont. 

Now  are  you  conjuring  up  a thoufand  horrid  fan- 
cies to  torment  yourfelf.  But  don’t  be  alarmed,  my 
dear  Beverley.  I fhall  leave  you  your  Belinda,  and 
content  myfelf  with  the  honour  of  being  - your 
brother-in-law. 


Beverley. 

Sir,  the  honour  will  be  to  me — But  uneafy  ! — ha 

ha! 
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ha ! no no 1 am  not  uneafy,  nor  lliall  I 

ever  be  fo  again. 

Bellmont. 

Keep  that  refolution,  if  you  can.  Do  you  dine 
with  us  at  the  club  ? 


Beverley. 

With  all  my  heart : I’ll  attend  you. 

Bellmont. 

That’s  right  ,*  let  us  turn  towards  the  Mall*  and 
faunter  there  till  dinner. 

Beverley. 

No,  I can’t  go  that  way  yet.  I mud:  enquire  how 
Belinda  does,  and  what  her  father  faid  to  her.  I 
have  not  feen  her  fince  we  parted  in  the  morning. 

Bellmont. 

And  now,  according  to  cuftom,  you  will  make  her 
an  apology  for  leaving  her,  when  there  was  an  abfo- 
lute  neceflity  for  it,  and  you’ll  fall  to  an  explanation 
of  circumftances  that  require  no  explanation  at  all* 
and  refine  upon  things,  and  torment  yourfelf  and 
her  into  the  bargain. 


Beverley. 

Nay,  if  you  begin  with  your  raillery,  I am  off: 
your  fervant ; a Vhonneur . Exit, 


Bellmont.  ( alone ) 

Poor  Beverley  ! — Tho’  a handfome  fellow,  and  of 
agreeable  talents,  he  has  fuch  a ftrange  diffidence  in 

w J O 

him- 
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himfelf,  and  fuch  a folicitude  to  pleafe,  that  he  is 
every  moment  of  his  life  molt  ingenioiiHy  elaborating 
his  own  uneafinefs. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John. 

Not  yet,  not  yet;  nobody  like  it  as  yet.  Ha  ! 

who  is  thac  hovering  about  my  houfe  ? If  that 

fhould  be  he  now! I’ll  examine  him  nearer 

Pray,  Sir what  the  devil  Ihall  I fay  ? Pray, 

Sir 


Sir! 


Bellmont. 


Sir  John. 

I beg  pardon  for  troubling  you,  Sir ; but  pray 
what  o’clock  is  it  by  your  watch  ? 

Bellmont. 

By  my  watch.  Sir  ! — I’ll  let  you  know  in  a mo- 
ment. 


Sir  John. 

Let  me  examine  him  now {looks  at  him , and 

then  at  the  picture) 

Bellmont. 

Egad,  I am  afraid  my  watch  is  not  right : it  mult 
be  later.  ( looking  at  his  watch ) 

Sir  John. 

It  is  not  like  him {comparing  the  pi 51  ure') 


Bell- 
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Bellmont. 

It  does  not  go,  I am  afraid,  (puts  it  to  his  ear) 

Sir  John. 

The  eye no  ! 

Bellmont. 

Why,  Sir,  by  my  watch  it  wants  a quarter  of  three. 
Sir  John. 

It  is  not  he  : and  yet— no— no— no— I am  Hill 
to  feek. 

Enter  Beverley. 

Beverley. 

Bellmont!  Another  word  with  you. 

Sir  John, 

Here  comes  another ; they  are  all  fwarming  about 
my  houfe. 

Beverley. 

I have  feen  her;  1 have  feen Belinda,  my  boy  : ihe 
will  be  with  Clarifla  in  the  Park  immediately  after 
dinner,  you  rogue. 

Sir  John: 

I want  to  fee  his  face ; this  may  be  the  original. 
Beverley. 

Her  father  has  been  rating  her  in  his  ufual  man- 

O 

ner ; 
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ner;  but  your  marriage  with  my  fitter  will  fettle 
every  thing. 

Sir  John. 

I’ll  walk  round  him.  (fings)  Loll  toll  loll — — 
( looks  at  ! it  has  his  air.  {/mgs')  Loll  toll 

loll,— -and  it  has  his  eye  1 Loll  toll  loll 

( walks  to  and  fro  ) 

Beverley. 

Prithee,  Bellmont,  don’t  be  fuch  a dangling  lover, 
but  conlummate  at  once,  for  the  fake  of  your  friend. 

Sir  John. 

It  has  his  nofe  for  all  the  world. 

Bellmont. 

Do  you  fpirit  your  fitter  up  to  keep  her  refolution* 
and  to-morrow  puts  you  out  of  all  pain. 

Sir  John. 

Loll  toll  loll — it  has  his  complexion ; the  fame 
glowing,  hot,  amorous  complexion. 

( fings  an^  l°°lft5  uneafy) 

Beverley. 

Who  is  this  gentleman  ? 

Bellmont. 

An  odd  fellow  he  feems  to  be. 

Sir  John. 

Loll  toll  toll — it  has  his  fhoulders.  Loll  toll  loll 
—Av,  and  I fancy  the  mole  upon  the  cheek  too.  I 
wifh  3 could  view  him  nearer  : loll  toll  loll ! 


Be- 
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Beverley. 

He  feems  mad,  I think.  Where  are  his  keepers  ? 

Sir  John. 

Begging  yonr  pardon.  Sir— —Pray  ( looking  at  him 
and  the  picture)--- Pray,  Sir,  can  you  tell  whether 
we  fhall  have  a Spanifh  war  ? 

Beverley. 

Not  I truly,  Sir.  ( to  Bellmont')  Here  is  a politi- 
cian out  of  his  fenfes. 

Bellmont. 

He  has  been  talking  to  me  too  : he  is  too  well 
dreffed  for  a poet. 

Beverley. 

Not,  if  he  has  had  a good  fubfcription. 

Sir  John. 

He  has  the  mole  fure  enough.  £afide) 

Beverley. 

Let  us  ftep  this  way,  to  avoid  this  impertinent 
blockhead. 

Sir  John. 

Ay!  he  wants  to  fneak  off.  Guilt!  guilt!  con- 
fcious  guilt  ! I’ll  make  fure  of  him.  Pray,  Sir, — — 
1 beg  your  pardon — Is  not  your  name  Wildair  ? 

Beverley. 

No,  Sir,  Beverley  at  your  fervice. 

Sir  John. 

Have  you  no  relation  of  that  name  ? 

Vol.  III.  R Be- 
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None, 


Beverley, 


Sir  John. 

You  are  very  like  a gentleman  of  that  name— a 
friend  of  mine,  whofe  picture  I have  here—  - Will  you 
give  me  leave  juft  to— 

(i compares  him  with  the  picture'} 

Beverley, 

An  odd  adventure  this,  Bellmont, 

Bellmont, 

Very  odd,  indeed, 

Beverley. 

Do  you  find  any  likenefs.  Sir  ? 

Sir  John. 

Your  head  a little  more  that  way,  if  you  pleafe. 
Ay  ! ay  ! it  is  he.  'Yes,  a plain  cafe  ; this  is  my 
man, 'or  rather,— -this  is  my  wife's  man. 

Beverley. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  fo  whimfical  ? 

Bellmont, 

Never — - — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Sir  John. 

They  are  both  laughing  at  me.  Ay  ! and  I fhall 
be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town,  pointed  at,  hooted 
at,  and  gazed  at ! 

Bs- 
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Beverley. 

What  do  I fee  ? ’Sdeath,  the  fetting  of  that  pic- 
ture is  like  what  I gave  to  Belinda.  Diftra£tion  1 
if  it  is  the  fame (drawing  near  him) 

_ Sir  John. 

He  makes  his  approach,  and  means,  I fuppofe,  to 
fnatch  it  out  of  my  hand.  But  I’ll  prevent  him,  and 
fo  into  my  pocket  it  goes.  There,  lie  fafe  there. 

Beverley. 

Confufion ! he  puts  it  up  in  a hurry.  Will  you 
be  fo  good,  Sir,  as  to  favour  me  with  a— 

Sir  John. 

Sir,  I wifh  you  a good  day. 

Beverley. 

With  a fight  of  that  pi&ure  for  a moment  ? 

Sir  John. 

The  pi&ure,  Sir— Po  ! — a mere  daub, 

Beverley, 

A motive  of  curiofity,  Sir- 

Sir  John, 

It  is  not  worth  your  feeing.  I wifh  you  a good 
day. 


Beverley, 

I fhall  take  it  as  a favour. 

R 2 


Sir 


c6o  ;all  in  the  wrong. 


Sir  John. 

A paltry  thing.  I have  not  a moment  to  fpare ; 
my  family  is  waiting  dinner.  Sir,  I wifh  you  a good 
morning.  ( runs  into  his  houfe') 


Beverley. 

Death  and  fire  ! Bellmont,  my  picture  1 
Bellmont. 

Oh!  no — no  fuch  thing. 

Beverley. 

But  I am  fure  of  it.  If  Belinda— 

Bellmont. 

What  relapfing  into  fufpicion  again ! 

Beverley. 

Sir,  I have  reafon  to  fufpeft.  She  flights  me, 
difdains  me,  treats  me  with  contempt. 

Bellmont. 

But  I tell  you,  that  unhappy  temper  of  yours— 
Prithee,  man,  leave  teazing  yourfelf,  and  let  us  ad- 
journ to  dinner. 

Beverley. 

No,  Sir  3 I fhan’t  dine  at  all.  I am  not  well. 
Bellmont. 

Ridiculous ! how  can  you  be  fo  abfurd  ? Pll  bett 
you  twenty  pounds  that  is  not  your  picture. 


Be. 
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Beverley. 

Done ; I take  it. 


Bellmont. 

With  all  my  heart ; and  Til  tell  you  more;  if  it 
be  your’s,  I will  give  you  leave  to  be  as  jealous  of 
her  as  you  pleafe.  Come,  now  let  us  adjourn. 

Beverley. 

I attend  you.  In  the  evening  we  fhall  know  the 
truth.  If  it  be  that  I gave  Belinda,  Ihe  is  falfe,  and 
I am  miferable.  [ Exeunt . 

Sir  John.  ( peeping  after  them  ) 

There  he  goes ; there  he  goes  ! the  deftroyer  of 
my  peace  and  happinefs  ! — I’ll  follow  him,  and  make 
fure  that  he  has  given  me  the  right  name  ; and  then, 
my  Lady  Reftlefs,  the  mine  is  fprung,  and  I have 
done  with  your  for  ever. 


End  of  the  SECOND  ACT. 
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ACT  the  THIRD. 


The  former  Scene  continues . 

Enter  Belinda  and  Clarissa. 

Belinda. 

J^UT  have  you  really  fixed  every  thing,  Clari'fia  ? 


Clarissa. 

. Pofitively,  and  to-morrow  morning  makes  me 
his. 


Belinda. 

To-morrow  morning ! 

Clarissa. 

Yes,  to-morrow  morning  I releafe  Mr.  Bellmont 
from  his  fetters,  and  refign  my  perfon  to  him. 

Belinda. 

Why,  that  is  what  we  poor  women,  after  all  the 
victories  of  our  charms,  all  the  triumphs  of  our 
beauty,  and  all  the  murders  of  our  eyes,  mu  ft  come 
to  at  laft. 


Clarissa. 

Well,  and  in  that  we  but  imitate  the  men- 
Don’t  we  read  of  them  conquering  whole  kingdoms? 
and  then  fubmitting  at  laft  to  be  governed  by  the 
vanquiftied. 

Be- 
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Belinda. 

Very  true,  Ciariffa;  and  I don’t  know  but  you  are 
a heroine  equal  in  fame  to  any  of  them ; nay  fupe- 
rior : for  your  fcheme,  I take  it,  is  not  to  unpeople 
the  world. 


Clarissa. 

Prithee,  don’t  talk  fo  wildly.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  now  that  I have  fettled  the  affair,  I begin  to  be 
alarmed  at  what  I have  done. 

Belinda. 

Oh  ! dear,  dear  affectation  ! 

Clarissa. 

Actually  now,  politively,  I am  terrified  to  death. 

Belinda. 

To  be  lure: — our  fex  mult  play  its  tricks,  and  fum- 
mon  up  all  its  fantaftic  train  of  doubts  and  fears. 
But  courage,  my  dear,  don’t  be  frightened,  for  the 
fame  fex  within  that  heart  of  yours  will  urge  you  on, 
and  never  let  you  be  at  reft,  till  you  have  procured 
yourfelf  a tyrant  for  life. 

Clarissa. 

A tyrant,  Belinda!  I think  more  generoufly  of  Mr. 
Bellmont,  than  to  imagine  he  will  ufurp  to  himfelf 
an  ill  ule  of  his  power. 

Belinda. 

To  deal  candidly  I am  of  your  opinion.  But  tell 
me  now,  am  not  I a very  good  girl,  to  refign  fuch  a 
man  to  you  ? 


R 4 
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Clarissa. 

Why,  indeed,  I mufl  confefs  the  obligation, 
Belinda. 

Ay  ! but  to  refign  him  for  one  whofe  temper  does 
not  promife  that  1 fhall  live  under  fo  mild  a govern- 
ment. 


Clarissa. 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

Belinda. 

Why,  Mr.  Beverley’s  Arrange  caprices,  fufpicions, 
and  unaccountable  whimfies,  are  enough  to  alarm 
one  upon  the  brink  of  matrimony. 

Clarissa. 

Well,  I vow  I can’t  help  thinking,  Belinda,  that 
you  are  a little  fubject  to  vain  furrnifes  and  fufpicions 
yourfelf. 

Belinda. 

Now,  your  are  an  infincere  girl.  You  know  I am 
of  a temper  too  generous,  too  open- — - 

Clarissa. 

I grant  all  that,  but  by  this  conftant  repetition  of 
the  fame  doubts,  I fhouki  not  wonder  to  fee  you  moft 
heartily  jealous  of  him  in  the  end. 

Belinda. 

Jealous !—  Oh  heavens ! — jealous  indeed ! 


Cl  a- 
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Clarissa. 

Well,  I fay  no  more.  As  to  my  brother,  here  he 
comes,  and  let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmont. 

Bellmont. 

Well  argued,  Sir:  you  will  have  it  your  own  way, 
and  I give  up  the  point.  Ladies  your  mod:  obe- 
dient. I hope  we  have  not  tranfgreffed  our  time. 

Belinda. 

Not  in  the  leaf:;  you  are  both  very  exadl.  True 
as  the  dial  to  the  fun. 

Beverley,  {in  a peevijh  manner. ) 

Although  it  be  not  fhone  upon. 

Belinda. 

Although  it  be  not  fhone  upon,  Mr.  Beverley  ! 
why  with  that  dejebted  air,  pray  Sir? 

Bellmont. 

There  again  now ! you  two  are  going  to  com- 
mence wrangling  lovers  once  more.  A-propos,  Be- 
linda— now  Beverley,  you  fhall  fee — be  fo  good. 
Ma’am  as  to  let  me  fee  this  gentleman’s  picture. 

Belinda. 

His  pi£ture  ! what  can  you  want  it  for  ? You  fhall 
have  it.  (fearching  her  pocket.) 


Bell- 
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Bellmont. 

Nov/,  Beverley,  do  you^confefs  how  wrong  you 
have  been  ? 

Beverley. 

Why,  I begin  to  fee  my  miftake.  Say  not  a 
word  to  her  ; fhe’ll  never  forgive  me,  if  you  dilco- 
ver  my  infirmity.  ( apart ) 

Belinda. 

It  is  not  in  that  pocket : it  muft  be  here,  (fearches) 

Bellmont. 

You  have  been  fad  company  on  account  of  this 
llrange  fufpicion. 

Beverley. 

I own  it  s let  it  drop  ; fay  no  more.  ( ajide. ) 

Belinda. 

Well ! I protefi  and  vow — where  can  it  be  ? Come, 
gentlemen,  this  is  fome  trick  of  yours:  you  have  it 
among  ye.  Mr.  Bellmont,  Mr.  Beverley,  pray  re- 
turn it  to  me. 

Beverley. 

No,  Ma’am,  it  is  no  trick  of  ours.  ( angrily ) 

Belinda. 

As  I live  and  breathe  I have  not  got  it. 


Bever- 
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Beverley. 

What  think  you  now,  Bellmont  ? 

Bellmont. 

She’ll  find  it  prefently,  man ; don’t  fhew  your  hu- 
mours : he  upon  your  guard ; you’ll  undo  yourfelf 
elfe.  ClarifTa,  fhall  you  and  I faunter  down  this 
walk  ? 


Clarissa. 

My  brother  Teems  out  of  humour:  what  is  the  mat- 
ter now  ? 

Bellmont. 

I’ll  tell  you  prefently  : let  us  ftep  this  way. 

[Exit  with  Clariffa. 

Belinda. 

Well,  I declare,  I don’t  know  what  is  come  of  this 
odious  pidture. 

Beverley. 

This  odious  picture  ! how  fhe  exprelTes  it ! 
Belinda. 

You  may  look  grave,  Sir,  but  I have  it  not. 
Beverley. 

I know  you  have  not,  Ma’am ; and  though  you 
may  imagine 


Belinda. 

Imagine  ! what  do  you  mean  ? — Imagine  what  ? 

Bever- 
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Beverley. 

Don’t  imagine  that  I am  to  be  led  blindfold  as  you 
Belinda. 

Heavens  ! with  what  gravity  that  was  faid  ! 
Beverley. 

I am  not  to  be  deceived  ; I can  fee  all  round  me, 
Belinda. 

You  can  ? 

Beverley. 

I can.  Madam. 

Belinda. 

Well,  and  how  do  you  like  your  profpeft  ? 
Beverley. 

Oh  ! you  may  think  to  pafs  it  off*  in  raillery  : but 
that  picture  I have  this  day  feen  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other ; in  the  hands  of  the  very  gentleman  to  whom 
you  gave  it. 


Belinda. 

To  whom  I gave  it  ? — have  a care,  Sir  this  is  an- 
other fymptom  of  your  jealous  temper. 

Beverley. 

But  I tell  you,  Madam,  I law  it  in  his  hand. 

Be* 
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Belinda. 

Who  is  the  gentleman  ? — What’s  his  name  ? 

Beverley. 

His  name,  Madam! — ’fdeath  ! I forgot  that  cir- 
cumltance.  Though  I don’t  know  his  name.  Ma- 
dam, 1 know  his  perfon,  and  that  is  fufficient. 

Belinda. 

Go  on,  Sir  : you  are  making  yourfelf  very  ridicu- 
lous in  this  matter. — Ha!  ha ! 

Beverley. 

You  may  laugh.  Madam,  but  it  is  no  laughing 
matter,  that  let  me  allure  you. 

Belinda. 

Oh  ! brave — follow  your  own  notions.  I gave  it 
away : I have  fcorned  your  prefent.  Ha  ! ha ! — Poor 
Mr.  Beverley ! 


Beverley. 

I don’t  doubt  you,  Ma’am  : I believe  you  did  give 
it  away. 

Belinda. 

Mighty  well.  Sir,  think  fo  if  you  pleafe.  I lhall 
leave  you  to  your  own  imagination  : it  will  find  where- 
withal to  entertain  you.  Ha!  ha!  the ' felf-tor- 
menting  Beverley  ! yonder  I fee  Ciarifla  and  Mr. 
Beilmont.  I will  join  them  this  inftant.  Your  fer- 
vant,  Sir.  Amufe  yourfelf  with  your  own  fancies— 
ha  ! ha ! [Exit. 


Berver- 
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(Beverley,  {alone) 

Plague  and  diffraction  ! — I can’t  tell  what  to  make 
of  this.  She  carries  it  off*  with  an  air  of  confidence. 
And  yet  if  that  be  my  pi£ture,  which  I faw  this  morn- 
ing, then  it  is  plain  I am  only  laught  at  by  her.  The 
dupe  of  her  caprice ! — I cannot  bear  it. 

Enter  Belinda,  Clarissa,  and  Bellmour. 

Belinda. 

Obferve  him  now.  Let  us  walk  by  him  without 
taking  any  notice.  Let  us  talk  of  any  thing 
rather  than  be  filent.  What  a charming  evening  ! 


Clarissa. 

And  how  gay  the  Park  looks ! — mind  the  gentle- 
man ! 


Belinda. 

Take  no  notice ; I beg  you  wont.  Suppofe  we 
were  to  fliew  ourfelves  in  the  Mall,  Clarifla,  and  walk 
our  charms*  there,  as  the  French  exp  refs  it  ? 

Bellmour. 

Ha  ! ‘ha  ! — Beverley  ! — what  fixed  in  contempla- 
tion ! 


Beverley. 

Sir,  I beg — I chufe  to  be  alone,  Sir. 


Bellmour,  Belinda,  and  Clarissa. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 


Be- 
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Beverley* 

Pfliaw  ! impertinent.  ( afide ) 

Belinda. 

Oh  ! for  heaven’s  fake,  let  us  indulge  the  gentle- 
man. Let  us  leave  him  him  to  himfelf,  and  his  ill- 
humours.  This  way,  this  way.  You  fhall  go  home 
and  have  your  tea  with  me.  Mr.  Beverley,  (fioe 
kiffes  her  hand  to  him  at  Jome  difiance  > and  laughs  at 
him)  your  fer  van  t.  Sir:  I wifh  you  a good  evening. 
A rhonneur.  [Exeunt . 

Beverley,  {alone) 

Di.ftra&ion  ! you  may  retire.  Ycur  fervant,  Ma- 
dam. Racks  and  torment ! this  is  too  much.  If 
fne  has  parted  with  the  picture;  if  fhe  has  given  it 
away — but  fne  may  only  have  lent  it,  or  fhe  may  have 
loft  it.  But  even  that,  even  that  is  an  injury  to  me. 
Why  fhould  fhe  not  be  more  careful  of  it  ? I > 11 
know  the  bottom  of  it.  That’s  the  houfe  the  gen- 
tleman went  into.  I’ll  wait  on  him  direftly:  but 
they  are  watching  me.  I’ll  walk  another  way,  to 
elude  their  obfervation.  Ay  ! ay  ! you  may  laugh 
Ma’am,  but  I fhall  find  out  all  your  artifices. 

[Exit* 

. Scene  an  Apartment  at  Sir  John’s. 

Enter  Lady  Restless,  meeting  Robert. 

Lady  Restless, 

Where  are  you  going,  Sir  ? 


Ro- 
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Robert. 

To  my  mader’s  room.  Madam,  to  leave  thefe 
cloaths  there. 

Lady  Restless. 

Stay,  Sir  ; day  a moment,  (fearches  the  pockets ) 
Where  are  his  letters  ? 

Robert. 

Letters,  my  Lady  ! I know  of  no  letters  : 1 never 
touch  his  pockets. 

Lady  Restless. 

I gueded  you  would  fay  fo.  You  are  Sir  John’s 
agent  ; the  condudtor  of  his  fchemes. 

Robert. 

I,  Madam ! 

Lady  Restless. 

You,  Sir,  you  are  his  fecretary  for  love-affairs. 

Robert. 

I collect  his  rents,  my  Lady,  and 

Lady  Restless. 

Oh  ! Sir,  I am  not  to  be  deceived.  I know  you 
are  my  enemy. 


Robert. 

Enemy,  my  Lady  ! I am  fure,  as  far  as  a poor  fer- 
va.nt  dare,  I am  a friend  to  both. 


Lady 
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Lady  Restless. 

Then  tell  me  honeftly,  have  not  you  conveyed  his 
letters  out  of  my  way  ? 

Robert. 

Indeed,  Madam,  not  I. 

Lady  Restless. 

Then  he  has  done  it  himfelf.  Artful  man  ! I 
never  can  find  a line  after  him.  Where  did  you  go 
for  him  this  morning  ? 

Robert. 

This  morning ! 

Lady  Restless. 

Ay ! this  morning.  I know  he  fent  you  fome- 
where  ? Where  was  it  ? 

Robert. 

Upon  my  word,  my  Lady 

Lady  Restless. 

Very  well,  Sir : I fee  how  it  is.  You  are  all  bent 
againft  me.  I fhall  never  be  at  reft  till  every  fervant 
in  this  houfe  is  of  my  own  chufing.  Is  Tattle  come 
home  yet  ? 


Robert. 

No,  Madam. 


Where 

Vol.  III. 


Lady  Restless. 

can  ihe  be  gadding  ? Hark  ! — I hear  a 
S rap 
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rap  at  the  door.  This  is  Sir  John,  I fuppofe.  .Stay, 
let  me  liften.  I don't  know  that  voice.  Who  can 
it  be  ? Some  of  his  libertine  company,  I fuppofe. 

Robert. 

My  Lady,  if  you  will  believe  me 

Lady  Restless. 

Hold  your  tongue,  man : let  me  hear.  You  want 
to  hinder  me,  do  you  ? 

Robert. 

Indeed,  Madam 

Lady  Restless. 

Hold  your  tongue,  I fay  ! won’t  you  hold  your 
tongue  ? Go  about  your  bufinefs.  Sir,  go  about  your 
bufinefs.  What  does  he  fay  ? ( llftening ) I can't 

hear  a word.  Who  is  below  there  ? 

Enter  Tattle,  with  a Capuchin  on . 

Lady  Restless. 

So,  Mrs.  Tattle,  who  is  that  at  the  door  ? 

Tattle. 

A gentleman.  Madam,  fpeaking  to  William. 

Lady  Restless. 

And  where  have  you  been,  miftrefs  ? How  dare 
you  go  out  without  my  leave  ? 

Tattle. 

Dear  my  Lady,  don’t  be  angry  with  me.  I was  fo 

terri- 
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terrified  about  what  happened  in  the  morning;  and 
your  Ladylhip  was  in  iuch  a perilous  taking  about 
it,  that  I went  to  delire  Mrs.  Marmalet  would  juftify 
herfelf  and  me* 


Lady  Restless* 

Oh  ! very  well,  Mrs*  Buly-Body.  You  have  been 
there,  have  you  ? You  have  been  to  frame  a ftory 
among  yourfelves,  have  you,  and  to  hinder  me  from 
difcovering  ? But  I’ll  go  to  my  Lady  Conqueft 
myfelf.  I have  had  no  anfwer  to  my  letter,  and  ’tis 
you  have  occafioned  it*  Thanks  to  your  meddling  l 

Tattle. 

Dear  my  Lady,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave : I 
have  been  doing  you  the  greateft  piece  of  fervice.  I 
believe,  in  my  confcience,  there  is  lomething  in 
what  you  fufpedt  about  Sir  John. 

Lady  Restless* 

Do  you  ? why  ? how  ? 

Tattle. 

I have  feen  Mrs.  Marmalet,  and  I have  made 
fuch  a difcovery  ! 

Lady  Restless. 

Have  you.  Tattle  ? Well ! What  ? fpeak,  tell  me ; 
what  is  it  ? 


Tattle. 

Robert  has  been  there.  Madam,  wnh  a meflage 
from  Sir  John,  who  wants  to  fee  her  in  the  evenings 
and  he  has  de  fired 

S a 


Lady 
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Lady  Restless. 

Blefiings  on  you.  Tattle  : well ; go  on ; tell  m« 
all. 

Enter  a Servant. 

Lady  Restless. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir  ? Who  called  you  ? Go 
about  your  bufinefs. 

Servant. 

Madam,  there  is  a gentleman  wants  to  fpeak  with 
Sir  John  about  a picture. 


Lady  Restless. 

I had  forgot  me.  It  was  he  rapped  at  the  door,  I 
fuppofe.  .r 

Servant. 

Year,  Madam  ! 

Lady  Restless. 

About  a pifrure  ! — This  may  lead  to  fome  further 
difcovery.  Defire  the  gentleman  to  ftep  up  flairs. 
(Exit  Servant) — and  fo.  Tattle,  Robert  has  been 
there  ? 

/ 

Tattle. 

Yes,  Ma'am. 


Lady  Restless. 

And  Sir  John  wants  to  fpeak  with  Marmalet  in  the 
evening,  and  has  defired— Oh ! the  bafe  man  !— , 

what 
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what  has  he  denred  ? Now  he  is  difcovered.  What 
has  he  defircd  ? 

Tattle. 

He  has  defired,  Ma’am, — the  poor  girl  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it — She  is  very  fober  anddif- 
creet,  I allure  you.  Ma’am — he  has  defired,  Ma’am, 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  that  Mrs.  Marmalet  will 
come  and • 

Lady  Restless. 

How  unlucky  this  is  ? The  gentleman  is  com- 
ing. I have  a mind  not  to  fee  him  : and  yet  I will 
too.  Tattle,  do  you  ftep  to  my  room  ; as  loon  as 
he  goes,  I will  come  to  you,  and  hear  all  in  private. 
( Exit  Tattle)  In  the  duds,  of  the  evening  he  defires 
to  fee  her : abandoned  wretch  ! 

Enter  Beverley. 


Beverley. 

Madam ( bows ) 

Lady  Restless. 

Pray  walk  in,  Sir.  ( curtjies ) 

Beverley. 

I wanted  a word  with  Sir  John  Reftlefs,  Madam- 

Lady  Restless, 

About  a picture  ? 

Beverley. 

Yes,  Madam,  a pidlure  I had  given  to  a lady ; 
and  however  inngnificant  in  itfelf,  it  is  to  me  of  the 
• S 3 higheft 
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higheft  confequence*  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  ex- 
planation of  an  affair*  in  which  the  happinefs  of  my 
life  is  concerned. 


Lady  Restless. 

The  lady  is  young  ? 

Beverley. 

She  is. 

Lady  Restless. 

And  handfome  ? 

. Beverley. 

In  the  higheft  degree ; my  heart  is  devoted  to 
her  ; and  1 : ave  reafun  to  ftifpecc*  that  ' prefent  from 
me  is  not  of  fo  much  value  a:;  I could  wifti.  To  be 
plain*  Ma’am*  I imagine  Jh . lias  given  the  pidturq 
eway. 

Lady  Restless. 

As  I gueffed  : my  fufpicions  are  juft, 

Beverley. 

Your  fufpicions,  Madam  ! Did  you  fufpedt  it  was 
given  to  Sir  John  Reftlefs  ? 

Lady  Restless, 

What  I know  of  the  matter  fhall  be  no  fecret  to 
you.  Pray*  Sir*  have  you  fpoke  to  the  lady  on  this 
fubjedt  ? 

Beverley. 

I have*  but  (he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter ; ftie 

has 
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has  loft  it,  flie  has  miflaid  it,  fhe  can  give  no  account 
of  it. 

Lady  Restless. 

She  has  given  it  to  Sir  John,  Sir,  to  fhew  him 
how  little  flie  regards  it. 

Beverley. 

Given  it  to  him  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

Given  it  to  him,  Sir. 

Beverley. 

Then  I have  no  further  doubt. 

Lady  Restless. 

Of  what  ? 

Beverley. 

Madam,  I would  not  hurt  your  peace  of  mind  ; I 
would  not  give  you  an  imprdlion  of  Sir  John,  that 
may  affed:  his  character. 

Lady  Restless. 

Oh  ! Sir,  Hand  upon  no  ceremony  with  him  ; an 
injurious,  falfe,  licentious  man  ! 

Beverley. 

Is  that  his  character  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

Notoriously  : he  has  made  me  miferable  ; falfe  to 
his  marriage  vows,  and  warm  in  the  purfuit  of  his 

S 4 plea- 
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pleafures  abroad  ! — I have  not  deferved  it  of  him* 
Oh  ! Sir  John  ! Sir  John  ! ( cries ) 

Beverley. 

She  weeps ; the  cafe  is  plain,  and  I am  undone. 
Lady  Restless. 

Pray,  Sir,  what  is  the  lady’s  name  ? 

Beverley. 

Belinda  Blandford. 

Lady  Restless. 

Belinda  Blandford ! So  far  I have  difcovered, 

( afide ) 

Beverley. 

Pray,  Madam,  have  you  ever  feen  her  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

Seen  her.  Sir  ! yes,  I have  feen  too  much  of  her, 
Beverley. 

You  alarm  me,  Madam,  You  have  feen  nothing 
improper,  I hope. 

Lady  Restless. 

1 don’t  know  what  you  call  improper.  But,  pray, 
what  ought  one  to  think  of  a young  lady  thrown  fa^ 
rniliariy  into  a gentleman’s  arms  ? 

Beverley. 

In  his  arms,  Madam  ! Sir  John’s  arms ! 


Lady 
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Lady  Restless. 

In  Sir  John’s  ! in  open  day;  in  the  Park  ; under 
my  very  window ; mod;  familiarly,  wantonly  reclin- 
ing in  his  very  arms. 

Beverley. 

Oh ! Heavens  ! 

Lady  Restless. 

He  clafping  her  with  equal  freedom  round  the 
waift ! 


Beverley. 

Falfe,  falfe  Belinda  ! 

Lady  Restless. 

Both  interchanging  fond,  mutual  glances. 

Beverley. 

Oh ! Madam,  the  whole  is  come  to  light,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  difcovery,  though  1 am  ruined  by 
it.  But  give  me  leave  : is  all  this  certain  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

There  can  be  no  doubt.  Sir;  thefe  eyes  beheld 
their  amorous  meeting. 

Beverley. 

Saw  it  yourfelf  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

Yes,  all,  ail,  Sir.  Sir  John  I know  is  capable  of 
any  thing,  and  you  know  what  to  think  of  Belinda, 
as  you  call  her. 


Be- 
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Beverley. 

I now  know  what  to  think  : I have  long  had  rea- 
fon  to  fufpedt.  . 

Lady  Restless. 

You  have,  Sir  ? Then  the  whole  affair  is  plain 
enough. 

Beverley. 

9 

It  is  fo.  I meant  an  honourable  connexion  with 
her; but 


Lady  Restless. 
But  you  fee,  Sir  ! 


Beverley. 

Yes,  I fee.  Madam — — you  are  fure  Sir  John  has 
the  picture  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

Sure,  Sir! — it  is  your  own  picture.  I had  it  in 
my  hands  but  a moment,  and  he  flew  with  ardor, 
with  impetuoflty,  like  a fury  flew  to  it,  and  recovered 
it  from  me.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  all  that 
violence  ? 

Beverley. 

The  meaning  is  too  plain. 

Lady  Restless. 

And  then,  Sir,  when  charged  and  preffed  home' 
with  his  guilt,  moil  hypocritically  he  pretended  to 
Believe  it  the  portrait  of  fome  favourite  of  mine. 
But  you  know.  Sir,  how  falfe  that  infinuation  is. 

Be- 
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Oh!  Madam,  I can  juftify  you— -Ha!  ha!  that 
is  but  a poor  evaiion,  and  confirms  me  the  more  in 
my  opinion.  I return  you  many  thanks.  Madam, 
and  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Lady  Restless. 

Sir,  I am  glad  you  thought  it  prudent  to 
fpeak  to  me  about  this  affair.  If  any  other.. circum- 
ffances  come  to  your  knowledge,  I fhall  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  you  will  acquaint  me  with  them ; for,  in- 
deed, Sir,  I am  very  unhappy. 

Beverley. 

I am  in  gratitude  bound  to  you,  and  my  bed:  Ser- 
vices you  iL all  ever  command.  Madam,  your  mod 
obedient. -Oh  ! Belinda  ! Belinda ! [Exit. 

Lady  Restless; 

Now,  Sir  John,  how  will  you  be  able  to  confront 
thefe  dubborn  facds  ? You  are  now  feen  through  all 
your  difguifes  ; detected  in  your  true  colours.  Tattle 
within  here  has  frefh  proofs  againd  you,  and  your 
man  Robert,  and  the  whole  houfe.  I mud  hear 
Tattle’s  dory  this  very  moment.  [Exit. 

SCENE,  the  PARK. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John. 

Yes,  yes,  he  told  me  his  name  honedly  enough. 
Beverley  is  his  name  ; and  my  Lady  Redlefs,  now 
your  gallant,  your  paramour  is  known.  What  do  I 

fee  ? 
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fee?  By  all  my  wrongs,  the  very  man  again! 
coming  out  of  my  houfe  before  mydace  ! 

Beverley  and  Robert  come  out  of  the  Houfe. 
Beverley. 

There,  friend,  there  is  fomething  for  your  trouble. 
Robert. 

I 'thank  your  Honour. 

Sir  John-. 

He  bribes  my  fervant  too ; and  the  fellow  takes  it! 
Both  in  their  trade;  both  in  their  trade  ! 


Beverley: 


Could  I have  fufpeiled  her  of  fuch  treachery  ? As 
I could  v/iili : I take  that  to  be  Sir  John  Reklefs, 

Sir  John. 

This  is  he  to  whom  I have  fo  many  obligations, 

(afide) 

Beverley. 

Well  encountered  : your  fervant.  Sir, 

Sir  John. 

My  fervant,  Sir  ! 1 rather  take  it  you  are  my 

lady’s  fervant. 

Beverley. 

You,  if  I don’t  miflake.  Sir  John,  are  a pretty  ge- 
neral fervant  of  the  ladies.  Pray,  Sir,  have  not  you 
a pi&ure  of  mine  in  your  pocket  ? 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

That,  I fuppofe,  you  have  heard  from  my  good 
lady  within  there. 


Beverley. 

Yes,  Sir,  and  I have  heard  a great  deal  more  from 
my  Lady. 

Sir  John. 

I.  don’t  in  the  Ieaft  doubt  it. 

Beverley. 

Sir,  I do  not  mean  to  work  myfelf  up  into  any 
choler  about  fuch  a trifling  bauble.  Since  the  lady 
has  thought  proper  to  give  it  to  you 

Sir  John. 

Do  her  juftice,  pray;  flie  did  not  give  it;  fo  far 
Ihe  was  true  to  you.  I took  it  from  her.  Sir. 

Beverley. 

Took  it  from  her!  That  fliews  he  is  upon  eafy 
terms.  ( afide ) It  is  of  no  confequence  to  me ; I 
defpife  it,  and  you  are  welcome  to  make  what  ufe  you 
will  of  it.  This  I will  only  fay,  that  you  have  made 
me  miferable. 

Sir  John. 

What,  I have  interrupted  your  happinefs  ? 

Beverley. 

You  have. 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

And  no  doubt  you  think  it  cruel  of  me  fo  to  do* 
Beverley. 

Call  it  by  what  name  you  will : you  have  ruined 
me  with  the  woman  I doated  on  to  detraction. 

Sir  John. 

A candid  declaration  ! And  fo,  Sir,  you  doated 
on  her,  and  never  reflected  that  you  were  doing  me 
the  leafl:  injury  ? 

Beverley. 

Injury  ! 1 promife  you,  Sir,  I will  never  injure 

you  again,  and  fo  you  may  fet  your  mind  at  peace* 
I here  declare  I never  will  hold  farther  intercourfe 
with  her. 


Sir  John. 

Oh  ! that  is  too  late  for  me.  I have  now  done 
with  her  myfelf.  You  are  very  welcome  to  the  lady, 
Sir  ! you  may  take  her  home  with  you  as  foon  as  you 
pleafe.  I forfwear  her,  and  fb  I (hall  tell  my  lady  this 
moment.  ( going) 


Beverley. 

That  will  make  her  Ladyfhip  happy,  no  doubt* 
Sir  John. 

Yes,  I dare  fay  you  know  it  will. 

Beverley. 

She  told  me  as  much.  Sir. 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

She  did  !-  -why  then  you  may  depend  I lhall  keep 
my  word,  and  my  Lady  may  depend  upon  it  too. 
And  that,  I luppofe,  will  make  you  both  happy.  Sir. 


Beverley. 

My  happinefs  is  paft  recalling  : I difdain  all  further 
connection  with  the  lady. 


Sir  John. 

Ay,  you  are  tired  of  her  ? 


Beverley. 

I loath  her,  deteft  her,  hate  her  as  much  as  I ever 
loved  her. 


Sir  John. 

And  fo  do  I too,  I allure  you.  And  fo  I fhall  tell 
my  Lady  this  very  inftant.  Your  fervant.  Sir.  If 
I can  find  proof  fufficient,  you  lhall  hear  of  me,  I 
promife  you.  [Exit. 


Beverley. 

I fee  how  it  is  : fhe  has  been  connected  with  him, 
till  Hie  has  pall’d  his  very  appetite.  ’Sdeath,  Til  feek 
her  this  moment,  upbraid  her  with  herfalfhood,  and 
then — by  heavens  ! I lhall  do  it  with  regret.  I feel 
a tug  at'my  heart-firing  : but  were  I to  be  torn  piece- 
meal, this  lhall  be  our  laft  interview. 

Enter  Belinda,  Clarissa,  and  Bellmont. 

Belinda. 

Alas  a-day  ! poor  foul ! fee  where  he  takes  his  me- 
lancholy 
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Ian choly  walk.  Did  not  I tell  you,  Clarifla,  that  the 
ftricken  deer  could  not  quit  this  place  ? 

Clarissa. 

And  did  not  I tell  you,  Belinda,  that  you  could 
not  keep  away  from  the  purfuit  ? 

Bellmont. 

Pray,  Ma’am,  do  you  want  to  be  in  at  the  death, 
or  do  you  mean  to  bring  the  poor  thing  to  life  again  ? 

Belinda. 

I! — «what  do  you  mean? — You  bring  me  this 
way. 

Clarissa. 

Well  ! if  that  is  the  cafe,  we  had  as  good  go  home, 
for  I want  my  tea. 

Belinda. 

Po  ! not  yet : it  is  not  fix  o’clock. 

Bellmont  and  Clarissa. 

Ha!  ha! 


Belinda. 

What  do  ye  laugh  at  ? 


Clarissa. 

At  you,  my  dear : why,  ’tis  pad:  feven.  Oh  ! Be- 
linda, you  are  the  ftricken  deer,  I find. 


Who  I ? 


Not  I 


Belinda. 
truly  i I 
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Clarissa. 

My  dear  Belinda,  I know  yon.  Come,  we  will  do 
the  good  natured  thing  by  you,  and  leave  you  to 
yourfelves.  Succefs  attend  you.  Come,  Mr.  Bell- 
mont.  [ Exeunt 


Belinda. 

Thyrfis,  a youth  of  the  infpired  train, 

Fair  SacharifTa  lov’d,  but  lov’d  in  vain. 

Beverley. 

Po ! po  ! ( looking peevifhly  at  her.') 

Belinda. 

Won’t  you  know  me.  Sir  ? 

Beverley. 

Yes,  Madam,  I know  you  : it  is  but  too  true,  that 
I know  you. 

Belinda. 

Still  gloomy  and  difcontented  ! Come,  come,  under 
pain  of  my  difpleafure,  brighten  up  this  moment. 

Beverley. 

Silly,  idle,  ridiculous ! 

Belinda. 

Take  care  of  what  you  are  about.  When  I pro- 
claim a pardon,  you  had  better  embrace  it,  than  re- 
duce yourfelf  to  the  necefiity  of  fighing,  vowing, 
protefting,  writing  to  me,  following  me  up  and 
down,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  imploring  forgivenefs — 

Vol.  III.  T Be- 
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* Beverley. 

Madam,  yotf  will  never  again  fee  me  humbled  to 
that  low  degree. 

Belinda. 

LTpon  my  word ! ha  ! ha ! ha ! 

Beverley. 

Oh  ! you  may  laugh.  Ma’am  : you  have  too  long 
impofed  upon  iny  fond,  eafy  credulity.  But  the 
witchery  of  your  charms  is  over. 


Belinda. 

Very  well,  Sir  ! and  you  are  your  own  man  again. 
Beverley. 


I am.  Madam,  and  you  may  be  your  own  woman 
again,  or  any  body’s  woman,  or  every  body’s. 


Belinda. 

You  grow  rude.  Sir ! 

O ' 


Beverley. 

It  is  time  to  wa,ve  all  ceremony,  and  to  tell  you 
plainly,  that  your  falfhood 

Belinda. 

My  falfhood,  Sir  i 

Beverley. 

Your  falfhood  ! — I know  the  whole  ffory.  I loved 
ou  once,  Belinda,  tenderly  loved  you,  and  by  Hea- 
ven I fwear,  it  is  with  forrow  that  I can  no  longer 

adore 
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adore  you.  It  is  with  anguifh  that  I now  bid  you 
an  everlafting  farewel.  {going)  ! . 

Belinda. 

Explain,  Sir  : what  action  of  my  life  ? 

Beverley. 

Your  prudence  forfook  you  at  laft.  It  was  too 
glaring ; too  manifeft  in  open  day  ! 

Belinda. 

Too  manifeft  in  open  day ! — Mr.  Beverley  I fhall 
hate  you. 

Beverley. 

All  circumftanees  inform  againft  you  : my  picture 
given  away  ! 

V 

Belinda: 

Infolent!  provoking!  wrong-headed  man!  I’ll 
confirm  him  in  his  error,  to  torment  him  as  he  de- 
lerves.  {afide)  Well,  Sir,  what  if  I chofe  to  give 
it  away  ! I am  miftrefs  of  my  own  actions,  am  I not? 

Beverley. 

I know  that,  Ma’am : I know  that ; and  I am  not 
uneafy.  Ma’am. 


Belinda. 

So  it  feems — ha ! ha  ! — why  do  vqu  figh,  poor 
man? 


Beverley. 

Sigh,  Madam  !I  difdain  it. 

T 2 Be- 
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Belinda. 

I am  glad  of  it;  now  that  is  fo  manly!  but  pray 
watch  yourfelf  well,  hold  a guard  upon  all  your  paf- 
iions,  otherwife  they  will  make  a fool  of  you  again. 

* Beverley. 

And  do  you  take  care  you  don't  expofe  yourfelf 
again.  Lolling  familiarly  in  a gentleman’s  arms ; 

Belinda. 

How  I 


Beverley. 

Llere,  in  the  Park  ! in  open  day  ! 

Belinda. 

What  can  this  mean  ? 


Bevefley. 

He  inviting  you  to  his  houfe ! 

Belinda. 

Oh  ! I underfband  him  now ; when  I fainted,  all 
this  was.  I’ll  encourage  his  notion,  to  be  revenged 
of  his  wafpifh  temper.  ( 'afeds ) Well,  Sir,  and  what 
then  \ 

Beverley. 

What  then  ? 


Belinda. 

Ha ! ha  ! poor  Mr.  Beverley  ! — whyfhould  you  be 
in  a piteous  taking,  becaufe  I,  in  the  gaiety  of  my 

heart. 
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heart,  give  away  a picture  I fet  no  value  on,  or  walk 
with  a gentleman  I do  fet  a value  on,  or  lean  on  his 
arm,  or  make  the  man  happy  by  letting  him  draw  oa 
my  glove. 


♦ Beverley. 

Or  drawoff  your  glove.  Madam.  * 

Belinda. 

Ay  ! or  draw  it  off! 

Beverley. 

Yes,  or — or — or  take  any  other  liberties. 
Belinda. 

Very  true. 


Beverley. 

You  may  make  light  of  it.  Madam,  but 


Belinda. 

Why  yes,  a generous  temper  always  makes  light 
of  the  favours  it  confers. 

Beverley. 

And  fome  generous  tempers  will  make  light  cf  any 
thing  to  gratify  their  inclinations.  Madam,  I have 
done:  I abjure  you  j eternally  abjure  you.  {going) 


Bon  voyage  ! 


Belinda. 


T 3 
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Beverley. 

Don’t  imagine  that  you  will  fee  me  again. 

Belinda. 

Adieu! -Well,  what,  coining  again  ? Why  do 

you  linger  foi  (repeats  affededly) 

Thus  o’er  the  dying  lamp,  the  unfteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  to  a point ! 

Beverley. 

With  what  an  air  fhe  carries  it  ? I have  but  this 
one  thing  more  to  tell  you  : by  Heaven  I loved  you, 
to  excefs  I loved  you : fuch  is  my  weaknefs,  I fhail 
never  quite  forget  you.  I ihall  be  glad,  if  hereafter 
1 hear  of  your  happinefs,  and  if  I can,  no  difhonour 
fhail  befall  you. 


Belinda. 

Ho  ! ho  ! — well ! my  obliging,  generous  Don 
Quixote,  go  and  fight  windmills,  and  caftles  in  the 
air,  and  a thoufand  phantoms  of  your  own  creation, 
for  your  Dulcinea’s  fake  ! ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! 

Beverley. 

Confufion ! Take  notice,  Madam,  that  this  is  the 
laft  time  of  my  troubling  you. 

Belinda. 

I fhail  expect  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Beverley. 

No,  never  j by  Heaven,  never ! 

Be- 
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Belinda. 

Exactly  at  ten  ; your  ufual  hour. 

Beverley. 

May  I perifh  at  your  feet,  if  ever  again 

9 

Belinda. 

Oh ! brave  ! but  remember  ten  ; kneeling,  be- 
feeching,  imploring,  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
(c  Belinda,  won’t  you  forgive  me  ?” 

Beverley. 

Damnation  ! 1 have  done : I here  bid  you  an 

eternal  adieu  ! farewel  for  ever ! - [Exit* 

Belinda. 

I fhall  .wait  breakfaft  for  you.  Ha  ! ha  ! poor  Be- 
verley ! he  cannot  command  his  temper.  But,  in 
ipite  of  all  his  faults,  I love  him  ftill.  What  the  poet 
lays  of  great  wits,  may  be  applied  to  all  jealous  lo- 
vers j 

To  madnefs  fure  they’re  near  allied ; 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 


End  of  the  THIRD  AQT. 
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ACT  the  FOURTH. 

Scene  an  Apartment  in  Beverley’s  Houje . 

Enter  Beverley. 

SO  ! Belinda,  I have  efcaped  your  fn ares : I have 
recovered  my  freedom.  And  yet,  if  fhe  had  not 
proved  falfe,  what  a treafure  of  love  and  happinefs 
had  I in  flore  ! her  beauty — po ! no  more  of  her 
beauty  : it  is  external,  fuperficial,  the  mere  refult  of 
features  and  complexion.  A deceitful  Syren,  to 
draw  the  unwary  into  a dream  of  happinefs,  and  then 
wake  him  into  wonder  at  the  ftorms  and  tempers 
that  gather  round  him.  I have  done  with  her  ; I’ll 
think  no  more  of  her.  Oh  ! Belinda  ! Belinda ! 

Enter  Brush, 

Brush. 

Pleafe  your  Honour 

Beverley. 

She  that  in  every  part  of  life  feemed  fo  amiable  J 
Brush. 

Sir! 


Beverley. 

> Under  fo  fair  a maik  to  wear  fuch  loofe  defigns ! 


Brush. 

What  is  he  muling  upon  ?— Sir- 
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Beverley.. 

I have  done  with  her  for  ever;  ay,  for  £yer. 
( hums  a tune ) I fwear  for  ever  (fags) — are  you 
there,  Brufh  ? 

Brush. 

Yes,  your  Honour:  here  is  a letter. 

Beverley. 

So  unforefeen,  fo  unexpected  a difcovery!  Well  ! 
well ! well ! what  did  you  fay,  Bruih  ? 

Brush. 

A letter  for  your  Honour,  Sir. 

Beverley. 

Give  it  to  me  another  time,  (walks  about)  I’ll 
not  make  myfelf  uneafy  about  her. 

Brush. 

I fancy  your  Honour  will  be  glad  to  have  it  now. 

Beverley. 

What  did  you  fay  ? 

Brush. 

It  is  a letter  from  Madam  Belinda,  Sir. 

Beverley. 

Belinda  ! I won’t  read  it : take  it  away. 

Brush. 

Hey ! which  way  is  the  wind  now  ? Some  quarrel 

I fup- 
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I fuppofe  : but  the  falling  our  of  lovers — muft  I take 
it  away.  Sir  ? 

Beverley. 

I have  done  with  her  for  ever. 

Brush. 

Have  dene  with  Madam  Belinda,  Sir ! 

Beverley. 

Oh!  Brufli  ihe  is — but  I will  not  proclaim  her 
fhame.  No,  let  me  fbill  be  tender  of  her.  I will  fee  her 
no  more,  Brufh,  that  is  all ; hear  from  her  no  more : 
fhe  fhall  not  wind  herfelf  about  my  heart  again.  HI 
go  out  of  town  diredtly  : order  my  chaife  to  the 
door. 


Brush. 

Had  not  you  better  defer  it  till  morrow  morning, 
Sir  ? perhaps  then 


Beverley. 

No,  no  j diredtly ; do  as  I bid  you. 

Brush. 

Confider,  Sir,  if  your  mind  lhould  change,  the 
trouble  of  coming  back  poft-haile 

Beverley. 

No,  never  i I fay,  never  : what  to  her,  “who  could 
fmile  on  me,  on  him,  on  a thoufand  ? No  ; fhe 
fhall  know  that  I am  a man,  and  no  longer  the  dupe 
of  her  artifice. 


Brush 
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Brush. 

But,  Sir,  you  know  that  one  folitary  tear,  which, 
after  miferably  chafing  for  it  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther, fhe  will  painfully  diflil  from  the  corner  of  her 
eye,  will  extinguifh  all  this  rage,  and  then 

Beverley. 

Po  ! po  ! you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  Go, 
and  order  the  chaife  diredlly. 

Brush. 

Yes,  Sir.  I fuppofe  a couple  of  fhirts  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  Sir  ? — you  will  hardly  flay  them  out. 

Beverley. 

Pack  up  all.  Sir.  I fhall  flay  in  the  country  a 
whole  month,  if  it  be  necefTary. 

Brush. 

An  entire  mouth.  Sir  ! 

Beverley. 

I am  refolved,  fixed,  determined ; and  fo,  do  as  I 

have  ordered  you.  ( Exit  Brujh ) So  fhall  I dif- 

entangle  myfelf  from  her  entirely,  fo  fhall  I forget 
the  fondnefs  my  foolifh  heart  had  conceived  for  her. 
I hate  her,  loath  her,  pity  her,  am  forry  for  her,  and 
love  her  frill.  I mud  expel  this  weaknefs  : I will 
think  no  more  of  her:  and  yet— Brufh  ! Brufh  !-— I 
may  as  well  fee  her  letter  too  : only  to  try  what  her 
cunning  can  fugged. 


Enter 
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Enter  Brush. 

Beverley. 

You  may  as  well  leave  the  letter,  Brufh, 

Brush. 

Yes,  Sir;  I thought  as  much.  \Extt% 

Beverley,  (alone') 

Now  what  varnifh  will  fhe  put  upon  the  matter! 
— (reads)  “ The  falfe  gaiety  of  my  heart,  through 
“ which  my  dear  Beverley  might  have  read  my  real 
<c  anguifh  at  our  lafl  meeting,  has  now  fubfided.  If 
“ you  will  come  to  me,  I will  not  laugh  at  your  in- 
<c  quietude  of  temper,  but  will  clear  all  your 
<c  doubts,  and  fbew  you  how  much  I am,  mydeareil 
iC  Beverley,  unalterably  ycur’s, 

cc  Belinda  Blandford.” 

Pfhaw ! po  ! fatisfy  my  doubts ! I have  no 
doubts ; I am  convinced.  Thefe  arts  prevail  no 
more.  Ha ! ha  ! (laughs  peevifhly) — cc  My  dear 
ec  Beverley”  (reads  > and  tears  the  letter  by  degrees) — 
cc  real  anguifh” — ha  ! ha  ! (tears  another  piece)— 
cc  inquietude  of  temper” — (another  piece) — £C  clear 
<f  all  your  doubts” — Po  ! po  ! po  ! — ha  ! ha  ! — 
damnation  ! — I’ll  think  no  more  of  her  —(tears  an- 
other bit ) — ha  ! ha  ! — fC  deareft  Beverley” — ha  ! ha  ! 

— artfull  woman  ! — cc  unalterably  your’s” falfe  ! 

falfe  ! falfe  ! — (tears  another  piece) — I’ll  not  make 
myfelf  uneafy  about  her.  Perfidy  ! treachery  ! and 
ingratitude  ! (fixes  his  eye,  looks  uneafy , and  tears  the 
letter  in  a violent  paffion) 

Enter  Clarissa  and  Bellmont. 

Clarjssa. 


So,  brother ! 


Bell-* 
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Beverley ! 

Beverley. 

Sifter,  your  fervant : Mr.  Bellmont,  your’s, 
Clarissa. 

You  feem  melancholy,  brother. 

Beverley. 

No,  not  I.  I am  in  very  good  fpirits. 

Clarissa, 

Ha ! ha  ! my  dear  brother,  that  is  Teen  through : 
you  are  now  upon  the  rack. 

Beverley. 

What  about  a woman,  a fa  lie,  ungrateful  woman  ! 
Bellmont. 

Whom  you  ftill  admire. 

Clarissa. 

To  whom  you’ll  be  upon  your  knees  in  five  mi" 
nutes. 

Beverlcy. 

You  are  miftaken  : I am  going  out  of  town. 


Be- 


Bellmont. 
But  you  will  take  your  leave. 
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Beverley. 

I have  done  that,  once  for  all. 

Clarissa. 

Has  not  llie  writ  to  you  ? 

Beverley. 

She  has ; and  there,-— there  you  fee  the  eftefl  of 
her  letter.'  You  will  fee  that  I fhall  maintain  a 
proper  firmnefs  on  the  occafion. 

Bellmont. 

My  dear  Beverley,  have  done  with  this  mockery: 
you  but  deceive  yourfelf. 

Beverley. 

You  want  to  deceive  me.  Sir:  but  it  is  in  vain, 
W hat,  plead  for  treachery,  for  falfehood,  for  deceit  ? 

Clarissa. 

No,  Sir,  but  for  my  friend,  my  lovely  friend,  for 
Belinda,  for  truth,  for  innocence. 

Beverley. 

You  don’t  know  all  the  circumflances. 

Clarissa. 

But  we  do  know  all  the  circum fiances,  and,  my 
dear  brother,  you  have  behaved  very  ill. 

Beverley. 

Heaven  knows,  I have  not,  and  yet,  Heaven 
knows,  I fhould  be  glad  to  be  convinced  I have. 

Cla- 
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Clarissa. 

I will  be  your  friend,  and  give  you  a hint.  We 
women  are  foft  and  compaflionate  in  our  nature  ; go 
to  her  without  delay,  fall  at  her  feet,  beg  her  par- 
don, drop  a tear  or  two,  and  all  will  be  well  again. 

Beverley. 

Do  you  come  to  make  fport  of  me  ? May  con- 
tempt and  beggary  attend  me ; may  all  the  calami- 
ties of  life  befal  me  ; may  ihame,  confufion,  and  dif- 
quiet  of  heart  for  ever  fting  me,  if  I hold  further  in- 
tercourfe  with  her ; if  I do  not  put  her  from  my 
thoughts  for  ever.  Did  you  leave  her  at  home  ? 


Clarissa. 

We  did. 

Beverlfy. 

Well,  let  her  flay  there  : it  is  of  no  confequcnce 
to  me.  How  did  Die  bear  what  paired  between  us  ? 

Clarissa. 

Like  a fweet  girl  as  fhe  is : Die  behaved  like  an 
angel  : I Diall  love  her  better  than  ever  for  her  good 
humour. 


Beverley. 

Oh!  I don’t  doubt  her  good  humour.  She  has 
fmiles  at  command.  Let  her  fmile  or  not  fmiie,  ’tis 
all  alike  to  me : did  Die  fay  any  thing  ? 


Clarissa. 


She  told  us  the  whole  (lory,  and  told  it  in  tears 

too. 


Be- 
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Av!  them  Hie  can  command  too  ! But  I have  no 
curiofity  about  her  : Was  ftie  in  te#rs  ? 

Clarissa. 

She  was,  and  wept  bitterly.  How  could  you, 
brother,  behave  fo  rafhly  to  fo  amiable  a girl  ? Have 
you  a pleafure  in  being  the  caufe  of  her  uneafinefs 

Beverley. 

I the  caufe  ? — you  wrong  me,  by  Heaven  you 
wrong  me : my  Lady  Reftlefs  was  the  caufe.  She 
told  me  fuch  things  ; die  planted  daggers  in  my  very 
heart. 


Clarissa. 

You  planted  daggers  in  Belinda’s  heart.  And  it 
was  barbarous.  What,  becaufe  a lady  has  not 
ftrength  enough  to  bear  up  againft  a father,  who  is 
refolved  to  give  her  away  to  another,  and  becaufe  ftie 
faints  out  of  excefiive  tendernefs  for  you,  and  in  that 
did  refs  meets  accidental  relief  from  Sir  John  Reftlefs 
at  his  own  door  ? 

Beverley. 

How  1 

Clarissa. 

And  becaufe  my  Lady  Reftlefs  fees  this  out  of  her 
window,  and  has  a perverfe  talent  of  miftnterpreting 
appearances  into  realities,  toiler  own  difadvantage ; 
you  mu  ft  therefore  fill  your  head  with  ungenerous 
fufpicions  ? Oh  ! for  fhame,  brother,  how  could 
you  ? 


Be- 
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Beverley. 

But,  is  all  this  true  ? — is  it  really  the  cafe  ? 

Bellmont. 

How  can  you  doubt  it  ? You  know  Belinda  too 
well : it  is  the  cafe,  man. 

Beverley. 

I ihould  be  glad  to  find  it  fo. 

Clarissa. 

Well ! I tell  you  it  is  fo.  How  could  you  think 
otherwife  ? you  know  fhe  has  the  beft  heart  in  the 
world,  and  is  fo  nice  of  honour,  that  fhe  fcorns  all 
falfhood  and  diflimulation. 


Bellmont. 

Ha ! ha ! my  dear  Beverley,  you  have  done  the 
abfurdeft  thing. 


Beverley. 

Why,  if  what  you  fay  can  be  made  to  appear — — — 
but  then  fhe’ll  never  forgive  my  paft  behaviour. 

Clarissa. 

Po!  you  talk  as  if  you  was  wholly  unletter’d  in 
the  tempers  of  women.  My  dear  brother,  you  know, 
you  men  can  do  what  you  pleafe  with  us,  when  you 
have  once  gained  an  interefb  in  our  hearts.  Go  to 
her,  I fay,  go  to  her,  and  make  your  peace. 

Beverley. 

May  I depend  upon  what  you  fay  ? 

Yol.  III.  U 
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Clarissa. 

You  may. 

Beverley. 

Then  I’ll  fly  to  her  this  inftant,  humble  myfelf  to 
her,  and  promife  by  all  my  future  life  to  attone  for 
this  brutal  injury. 

Enter  Brush. 

Brush. 

The  chaife  is  at  the  door.  Sir. 

Beverley. 

You  may  put  up  again  ■,  I lhan't  go  out  of  town. 
Brush. 

No,  Sir ! 

Beverley. 

No — ha!  ha!- you  may  put  up,  and  let  me 

have  the  chariot  diredtly. 

Brush. 

Yes,  Sir  i I knew  it  would  come  to  this.  [Exit, 
Beverley. 

But  do  you  think  fhe  will  forgive  me  ? 

Clarissa. 

She  will  i love  will  plead  your  caufe. 

Be- 
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Beverley, 

My  dear  fitter,  I am  for  ever  obliged  to  you  ; and 
Bellrnont,  I thank  you  too.  How  could  I wrong  her 
fo  ? 1 fliall  behold  her  once  again.  I cannot  help 

laughing  at  my  own  rafhnefs.  Is  the  chariot  ready  ? 
* — I won’t  ttay  for  it ; I am  on  the  wing,  my  dear  Be- 
linda, to  implore  forgivenefs.  And  fo  ttie  fainted 
away  in  the  Park,  and  my  Lady  Reftlefs  faw  Sir 
John  afford  her  relief? — Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — whimfical 
enough.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! what  a ttrange  conftructtion 
her  crazy  temper  put  upon  it  ? Ha  ! ha  ! how  could 
the  woman  be  fo  foolifh  ? My  dear  Belinda,  I will 
tty  to  you  this  moment — ha!  ha  ! (goings  returns) 
Sir  John  fhall  give  me  back  the  pifture,  and,  on  my 
knees,  I will  once  more  prefent  it  to  her. 

Clarissa. 

So ! fo  ! you  are  come  to  yourfelf,  I find. 

Bellmont. 

I knew  it  would  be  fo. 

Beverbey* 

She  fhall  have  the  pi&ure.  I’ll  find  Sir  John  direct 
ly  : and  then — ha  ! ha  ! how  could  I be  fuch  a mad- 
man ! ha!  ha!— fitter,  your  fervant.  Bellrnont, 
yours.  Ha  ! ha ! what  a piece  of  work  has  that 
foolifh  Lady  Reftlefs  made  for  us  all  ? 

[Exit,  finging ♦ 

Clarissa. 

Let  us  follow  him  : I mutt  be  prefent  at  their  re* 
conciliation.  [Exit  with  Bellrnont . 


U 
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Scene  an  Apartment  at  Belinda’s. 


Enter  Belinda. 

Belinda. 

This  rafh,  unaccountable  man  ! how  could  he  en- 
tertain fuch  a fufpicion  i ungrateful  Beverley  ! he  al- 
molt  deferves  I fhould  never  lee  him  again.  Tippet  1 
I ihan’t  be  ealy  till  I hear  from  him.  Tippet  i 

Enter  Tippet. 

Belinda. 

Is  the  fervant  returned  from  Mr-  Beverley’s  ? 

Tippet. 

Not  yet.  Madam. 

Belinda. 

I wonder  what  keeps  him.  I am  upon  thorns  till 
I fee  the  dear,  ungenerous  man,  and  explain  every 
thing  to  him.  Oh  ! Mr.  Beverley  ! how  could  you 
treat  me  fo  ? But  I was  partly  to  blame ; my  Lady 
Reftlels  inflamed  his  mind,  and  I fhould  not  have 
trifled  with  his  paflion.  Is  the  other  fervant  returned 
from  Sir  John  Reftlefs  ? 

Tippet. 

He  is,  Madam. 


Be- 
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Belinda. 

And  what  anfwer  ? 

Tippet. 

Sir  John  will  wait  upon  you  himfelf,  Madam,  di- 
rectly. 

Belinda. 

Very  well ! I muft  get  him  to  fet  every  thing  in 
its  true  light,  and  juftify  my  conduCt  to  Mr.  Bever- 
ley. And  yet  the  uncertainty  of  Beverley’s  temper 
alarms  me  ftrangely.  His  eternal  fufpicions  ! but 
there  is  nothing  in  that : my  future  conduct,  my  re- 
gard for  him  will  cure  that  difeafe,  and  then 

Tippet. 

I dare  be  fworn  it  will,  Ma’am. 

Belinda. 

Yes,  I think  it  will:  when  he  knows  me  better, 
he  will  learn  to  think  generoufly  of  me.  On  my 
part,  I think  I can  be  fure  he  will  meet  with  nothing 
but  open,  unfufpeCtjng  love. 

Enter  a Servant. 

Servant. 

Sir  John  Reftlefs,  Madam. 


Belinda. 

Shew  him  in.  Tippet,  do  you  leave  the  room. 

U 3 Enter- 
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Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John. 

In  compliance  with  your  commands,  Madam — — 

Belinda. 

I am  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  the  trouble  you  have 
been  pleafed  to  give  yourfelf.  A particular  circum- 
ftance  has  happened  in  your  family,  to  my  utter  dif- 
quiet. 

Sir  John. 

Madam,  there  have  happened  things  in  my  fa- 
mily, to  my  utter  difquiet  too. 

Belinda: 

I am  forry  for  that.  Sir.  I have  been  made  quite 
unhappy,  and  mu  ft  beg,  as  it  is  in  your  power,  that 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  remove  the  caufe  of  my 
uneafinefs. 


Sir  John. 

Whatever  I can  do,  you  may  command. 

Belinda. 

Sir,  I thank  you,  and  mufl  tell  you,  that  your 
Lady  has  done  me  the  moft  irreparable  injury. 

Sir  John. 

She  has  done  the  fame  to  me.  My  injuries  are  ir- 
reparable too,  But  how  has  Ihe  injured  you,  Ma- 
dam ? 


Bis 
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Belinda. 

She  has  ruined  me.  Sir,  with  the  man  I love  to 
diftra&ion. 


Sir  John. 

Now,  here  fomething  elfe  will  come  to  light 
( ' ojide ) — How,  how  has  (lie  done  that,  Madam  ? 


Belinda. 

She  has  entirely  drawn  oft  his  affiedions  from  me* 
Sir  John. 

And  fixed  them  upon  herfelf,  I fuppofe. 

Belinda. 

I don’t  fay  that.  Sir, 

Sir  John. 

But  1 dare  fay  it  j and  I believe  it, 

Belinda. 

Pardon  me,  Sir,  I don’t  charge  the  lady  with  any 
thing  of  that  kind.  But  fhe  has  unaccountably  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous  of  me. 

Sir  John, 

Jealous  of  you ! 

Belinda. 

Her  Ladyfhip  faw  the  little  offices  of  civility  I re- 
ceived from  you  this  morning : fhe  mifunderhood 
every  thing,  it  feems,  and  has  told  the  gentleman 
uft  U 4 with 
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with  whom  I was  engaged  in  a treaty  of  marriage, 
that  improper  freedoms  have  paded  between  us. 

Sir  John. 

Artifice ! artifice ! her  ufual  policy.  Madam,  to 
cover  her  own  libertine  ways. 

Belinda. 

I don’t  mean  to  fay  any  thing  harfh  of  the  Lady. 
But  you  know  what  foundation  there  is  for  this,  and 
I hope  will  do  me  juftice. 

Sir  John. 

Oh  ! Madam,  to  the  world,  to  the  wide  world  Fll 
juflifyyou.  I will  wait  upon  the  gentleman.  Who 
is  he.  Madam  ? What’s  his  name  ? 

Belinda. 

Beverley,  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

Beverley ! 

Belinda. 

Yes,  Sir;  you  feem  furprifed.  Do  you  know  him. 
Sir  ? 


Sir  John. 

Yes,  yes,  I know  him;  and  he  fh all  know  me  : 
my  refentment  he  fhail  feel ; he  fhall  be  anfwerable 
to  me. 

Belinda, 

Anfwerable  to  you ! 


Vi, 
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Sir  John. 

To  me.  Madam.  I told  you  at  firft  this  was  her 
fcheme  to  Shelter  herfelf ; and  he,  I fuppofe,  is  com- 
bined with  her  to  give  this  tun;  to  the  affair,  and  to 
charge  me  with  infidelity.  But  you,  Ma’am,  can 
witnefs  for  me. 

Belinda. 

lean,  Sir:  but  can  Mr.  Beverley  be  capable  of  a 
difhonourable  adtion  ? 

Sir  John. 

That  point  is  clear  enough.  He  has  injured  me  in 
the  higheft  degree,  deftroyed  my  happinefs. 

Belinda. 

How,  Sir ! are  you  fure  of  this  ? 

Sir  John. 

He  has  given  her  his  pidture  ; I caught  her  with  her 
eyes  rivetted  to  it ; I heard  her  admiration,  her 
praifes  of  it ; her  wifhes  that  the  had  been  married  to 
luch  a man.  I faw  her  print  a thoufand  kiffes  on  it ; 
and  in  the  very  fadt  1 wrefled  it  out  of  her  hand. 

Belinda. 

If  I imagined  him  capable  of  what  you  fay, 
I fnould  fcarcelv  be  willing  to  join  myfelf  to  him  for 
life.  Quarrel  with  me  about  his  picture,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  it  to  another  ! 

Sir  John. 

Lady  Reftlefs  had  the  pidture.  Without  doubt,  you 
muft  be  very  happy  with  a man  of  his  gallantry. 

Be- 
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Belinda. 

Happy,  Sir!  I fhould  be miferable ; diffracted;  I 
fhould  break  my  heart.  But  do  you  think  you  have 
futficient  proof? 


Sir  John. 

I have  feen  him  coming  out  cf  my  houfe  fince, 
clandeflinely,  fnunning  every  obfervant  eye,  with  the 
characters  of  guilt  in  his  face;  and  ail  the  difcourfe  I 
had  with  him,  ferved  only  to  convince  me  the  more. 

Belinda. 

Abandoned  wretch  ! was  this  the  love  he  profefTed 
for  me  ? Sir,  I have  only  to  hope  you  will  vindicate 
me  in  this  matter.  I commend  myfelf  to  your  ho- 
nour, and  I thank  you  for  this  favour. 

Sir  John. 

Our  evidences  will  mutually  fpeak  for  each  other, 
and  confound  their  dark  defigns.  Madam,  1 take  my 
leave. 


Belinda. 

Sir,  your  mot  obedient. 

Sir  John. 

The  gentleman  fhall  feci  my  indignation. 
Belinda. 

You  cannot  treat  him  too  feverely. 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

I will  expofe  him,  I promife  ycu.  Madam,  your 
humble  fervant.  [Exit. 

Belinda. 

Oh  ! Mr.  Beverley,  could  I have  imagined  this  ? 
Falfe  ! falie  man  ! and  vet  how  fhall  I forget  him  ! 
but  I will  make  an  effort,  tho’  it  pierce  me  to  the 
quick.  I will  tear  him  from  my  heart.  This  mo- 
ment I will  write  to  him,  and  forbid  him  to  fee  me 
more.  [Exit, 

SCENE,  the  P A R K. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John. 

If  I can  procure  fufficient  evidence,  I lhall  bring 
the  matter  to  a divorce,  and  make  an  example  of 
them  all.  Would  Marmalet  Were  come:  this  is  her 
time  to  a moment.  If  I can  worm  the  fecret  out  of 
her — Is  not  that  fhe  yonder  ? — Not  quite  day-light 
enough  to  diftinguifh,  but  I think  I perceive  a per- 
fon  mafked.  Hilt ! hift ! — Mrs.  Marmalet — fhe 
comes  this  way : it  is  Ihe.  Mrs.  Marmalet,  your  fer- 
vant. 


Enter  a p erf  on  Masked. 

Sir  John. 

You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Marmalet— — * 
Mask. 

Blefs  my  heart,  I am  feared  out  of  my  fenfes. 


Sir 
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Sir  John; 

What’s  the  matter,  pray  ? What’s  the  matter  ? 

Mask. 

Oh  Sir  ! I tremble  like  a leaf.  I was  accofted  in  a 
rude  manner  by  fome  gentlemen  yonder ; I can’t  ftay 
here,  let  us  go  into  your  houfe.  Sir  i I bep-  you 
will. 

Sir  John. 

My  houfe  ? Would  not  any  other  houfe  do  as 

well  ? 

Mask. 

Oh  ! no.  Sir ; not  for  the  world. 

Sir  John. 

Why  my  wife  is  not  at  home,  and  fo  I think  I 
may  venture  : not  but  I had  rather  it  were  elfewhere. 

Mask. 

Indeed,  Sir  John,  I am  frightened  out  of  my  fen- 
fes.  You  will  do  me  a favour  if  you  will  take  me 
into  the  houfe. 


Sir  John. 

Say  no  more  : it  fhall  be  fo.  Robert---  — 

Robert,  {opening  the  do o or) 

Is  that  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John. 

Your  Lady  is  not  at  home,  Robert,  is  flie  ? 

Ro- 
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Robert. 

No,  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

Then  do  you  go  in,  and  take  care  that  nobody  fees 
Mrs.  Marmalet  with  me.  Come,  I’ll  lhew  you  the 
way.  [ Exeunt . 


Scene  in  Sir  Joh^’j  Houfe. 

Enter  Tattle,  and  Beverley: 

Tattle.  ( as  Jhe  enters ) 

Ay,  poor  lady  ! fhe  is  unfortunate,  indeed ; and, 
poor  gentleman,  he  is  as  jealous  as  my  Lady  to  the 
full.  There  has  been  a deal  to  do  about  that  picture 
you  mention.  Sir. 

Beverley. 

That  will  be  explained  prefently : I’ll  wait  till  he 
comes  home.  I can’t  poffibly  go  without  fpeaking 
to  him. 


Tattle. 

Indeed,  you  had  better  not  ftav.  Sir.  You  don’t 
confider  the  miichief  your  being  in  the  houfe  may  oc- 
cafion. 


Beverley. 

Mifchief ! how  do  ye  mean  ? 

Tattle. 

Lord,  Sir ! I would  not  have  you  flay  for  the 
world  : I would  not  indeed.  You  can  call  again  in 

an 
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an  hour.  Sir,  and  you’ll  certainly  find  him  at  home, 
then.  Blefs  my  heart.  Sir  ! — I fancy  that’s  his  voice. 
Do,  dear  Sir ! you’ll  be  the  ruin  of  my  Lady,  If  he 
.fees  you  here.  Sir,  waiting  in  his  houfe : he’ll  be 
perfuaded  you  come  after  my  Lady;  the  world  will 
never  beat  it  out  of  his  head. 

Beverley. 

But  I {hall  give  him  to  underffcand— 


Tattle. 

He  won’t  underftand  any  thing.  Oh  Lud  ! oh ! 
Lud  ! he’s  coming  up  : I’ll  run  and  look.  \Exit . 

Beverley. 

What  a furry  the  woman  is  in  ! afGolifh  jade  ! I 
muft  fpeak  with  him  now. 

Tattle.  ( entering ) 

It  is  he  as  I am  alive,  Sir  5 and  there  is  a woman  in 
a mafk  with  him. 


Beverley. 

A woman  in  a mafk ! Zoons,  if  that  fhould  be 
Belinda ! my  mind  mifgives  me  flrangely  ! ( afide ) 


Tattle. 

Do,  dear  Sir;  you  look  like  a good  natured  gen- 
tleman ; let  me  hide  you  out  of  the  way.  Sir.  You 
would  not  be  the  deftru&ion  of  a poor  fervant. 

Beverley. 

A mafic  coming  home  with  him  ! I muff  know  wko 
that  is.  I won't  leave  the  houfe  without  knowing. 

If 
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If  I could  conceal  myfelf- — have  you  any  private  place, 
Mrs.  Tattle  ? 


Tattle. 

That  is  the  very  thing  I mean,  Sir.  Let  me  con- 
ceal you  in  that  clofet  till  he  pafTes  through  this 
room.  He  never  flays  long  here.  It  won't  take 
you  two  minutes.  Do,  Tweet  Sir,  I’ll  down  on  my 
knees  to  you. 

Beverley. 

I miift  know  who  it  is.  Come,  difpofe  of  me  as 
you  will.  If  this  fhould  be  Belinda  ! Exit. 

Tattle. 

Heavens  blefs  you.  Sir,  for  this  goodnefs  ! I’ll 
lock  the  door  to  make  fure  work  of  it.  I was  never 
fo  frightened  in  my  life.  \Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  a $ erf  on  mafked . 

Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Marmalet,  I am  obliged  to  you  for  this  fa* 
vour.  I wanted  a word  or  two  with  you. 

Mask. 

So  Robert  informed  me.  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

Did  he  tell  you  my  bufinefs  ? 


Sir 


No,  Sir, 


Mask. 
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Sir  John. 

Look  ye  then  : if  you  will  gratify  me  in  what  I 
fhall  alls:,  you  may  command  any  thing.  Now  you 
may  be  uncovered. 


Mask. 

La  ! Sir — I hear  a noife  : 1 am  afraid  fomebody’s 
coming : I ihall  be  leen. 

Sir  John, 

Hufh  ! no  ; there’s  nobody.  If  you  will  indulge 
me  on  this  occafion,  I am  yours  for  ever.  Here, 
here  is  a purfe  of  money  for  you. 


Mask. 

But  if  this  Hi ou Id  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
Lad  y,  I am  ruined  and  undone. 


Sir  John. 
No,  no,  I’ll  take  care  of  you. 


Mask. 

Will  you.  Sir  ? 


Sir  John. 

I will.  But  come  3 let  me  remove  this  from  your 
face. 


Mask. 

But  fomebody  may  come. 

Sir  John. 

I’ll  lock  the  door.  There,  now  we  are  fafe. 


Mask. 
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Mask. 

But  in  a little  time  you’ll  make  up  all  quarrels 
with  your  lady,  and  I fhall  be  ruined. 

Sir  John. 

No,  no,  never  fear  : I fhall  never  be  reconciled  to 
her : I hate-  her ; I deteft  her. 

Lady  Restless. 

Do  you  fo,  Sir?  ( unmajking ) Now,  Sir  John, 
what  can  you  fay  now.  Sir  ? 

Sir  John. 

My  Lady  Reftlefs  ! Confuf  on  ! what  fhall  I fay  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

Oh,  Sir  John  ! Sir  John  ! what  evafion  have  you 
now.  Sir  ? Can  you  deny  your  guilt  any  longer  ? 

Sir  John. 

This  is  unlucky.  That  villain  Robert  has  be- 
trayed me.  I can’t  explain  myfelf  to  her  now.  Try 
what  Toothing  will  do. — My  Lady  Reftlefs,  if  you 
will  but  have  patience,  this  matter  fhall  be  ex- 
plained. 


Explained,  Sir! 


Lady  Restless. 


Sir  John. 

Yes,  my  dear,  explained,  and- 


Lady  Restless. 

My  dear,  too  ! the  afturance  of  you  ! 

Vol.  III.  X 
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Sir  John. 

I fay,  my  dear,  for  I ftill  regard  you  ; and  this 
was  all  done  to — to — cure  you  of  your  jealoufy  : all 
done  to  cure  you  of  your  jealoufy. 

Lady  Restless. 

A fine  way  you  have  taken  ! 

Sir  John. 

Yes,  yes;  and  fo  you  will  fee  prefently : all  to 
convince  you  how  groundlefs  your  fufpicions  are ; 
and  then  we  fhall  live  very  happy  together. 

Lady  Restless. 

Ay! 


Sir  John. 

I have  no  further  fufpicions  of  you.  I fee  my 
error,  and  I want  you  to  fee  your’s.  Ha  ! ha ! — I 
have  no  fufpicions  : that  will  put  her  off  her  guard. 
( aftde ) My  dear,  compofe  your  fpirits,  and — 

Lady  Restless. 

And  do  you  think  to  deny  every  thing  even  in  the 
face  of  conviction  ? Bale,  bafe  man  ! I’ll  go  this 
moment  and  write  to  my  brother. 

Sir  John. 

Now  you  talk  wildly.  This  is  all  raving  : you 
make  yourfelf  very  ridiculous.  You  do,  indeed.  I 
had  fettled  all  this  on  purpofe,  and  contrived  that  it 
fhould  come  to  your  ears,  and  then  I knew  you 
would  do  juft  as  you  have  done  ; and — then — I — I 
idblved  to  do  juft  as  I have  done ; only  to  hint  to 

you. 
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you*  that  lifteners  feldom  hear  any  good  of  them- 
felves,  and  to  fhew  you  how  wrong  it  is  to.be  too 
fufpicious,  my  dear:  was  it  not  well  done? — ha! 
ha  ! ha ! 


Lady  Restless. 

And  do  you  laugh  at  me  too,  Sir  ? Make  me 
your  fport  ? I’ll  go  and  get  pen  and  ink  this  mo- 
ment. 


Sir  John. 

Oh  ! do  fo,  Ma’am ; do  fo — ha  ! ha ! you’ll  only 
expo fe  yourfelf : go  and  write,  Madam — ha  ! ha ! 
ha!— 


Lady  Restless. 

I will,  Sir.  {going)  The  door  is  locked.  This 
won’t  fucceed,  Sir.  I fuppofe  you  have  the  key. 
Ay ! I’ll  lay  my  life  you  have,  and  fome  one  or 
other  of  your  creatures  is  locked  in  there. 

Sir  John. 

There,  again  ! This  is  of  a piece  writh  all  your 
vain  furmifes.  Ha  ! ha  ! you  are  mighty  filly,  in- 
deed, you  are. 

Lady  Restless. 

I will  feareh  that  clofet.  I am  determined  I will; 

Sir  John. 

Do  fo.  Ma’am,  do  fo.  Ha ! ha ! I can’t  but 
laugh  at  her 

Lady  Restless. 

•^jl  have  the  door  broke  open,  if  you  won’t  give 
i' t the  key. 
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Sir  John. 

Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — How  you  expofe  yourfelf. 

Lady  Restless. 

Will  you  give  me  the  key,  Sir  ? 

Sir  John. 

Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! it  is  too  ridiculous  ! 

Lady  Restless. 

Mighty  well,  Sir.  Tattle  ! — who  waits  there  ? 1 

will  find  out  all  your  artifices.  Tattle,  I fay. 

Sir  John. 

Tol  de  rol  lol  !■ — ha!  ha!  ha!  a filly  woman! 
Enter  Tattle. 

Lady  Restless. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  key  of  that  clofct. 
Tattle  ? 

Tattle. 

The  key,  Ma’am  ! I have  it.  Ma’am* 

Lady  Restless. 

Give  it  to  me. 


Tattle. 

That  is,  I have  it  not.  Ma’am.  Don’t  have  it. 
Ma’am,  don’t  afk  for  it.  ( ’ afide  to  her) 


j.XO 
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Lady  Restless. 

Don’t  a fk  for  it ! but  I will  have  it.  Give  me  the 
key  this  inftant. 

Sir  John. 

How!  is  Hie  not  willing  to  give  it?  There  is 
fomething  in  this,  then.  Give  the  key  this  mo- 
ment, you  jade,  give  it  tome. 

Lady  Restless. 

You  fhan’t  have  it,  Sir.  What,  you  want  to  hin- 
der me  ! give  the  key  to  me. 

Tattle. 

Dear  heart ! I have  loft  it,  Ma’am.  Better  not 
have  it.  Ma’am.  ( afide ) 

Sir  John. 

Give  it  to  me  this  moment,  I fay. 

Lady  Restless. 

If  you  don’t  let  me  have  it,  it  is  as  much  as  your 
place  is  worth. 

Tattle. 

The  devil  is  in  it ! there  it  is  then.  Let  me  make 
my  efcape.  [Exit. 

Lady  Restless. 

Nov/,  Sir,  we  fhall  fee,  now,  now. 


Sir  John. 

Ay,  now  fearch,  if  you  will,  (laughing  at  her) 

X 3 ° Lady 
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Lady  Restless,  {unlocking  the  door) 

You  fhall  be  found  out,  I promife  you — Oh ! 

(/creams  out ) 

Sir  John. 

What’s  the  matter  now  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

Heavens ! who  have  we  here  ? 

Sir  John. 

Oh  there  is  fomebody  there  then  ! 

Enter  Beverley, 

Beverley. 

Madam {bows  to  her) 

Sir  John. 

By  all  that’s  falfe,  here  he  is  again  ! 

Lady  Restless. 

What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  brings  you  here* 
Sir  ? 


Sir  John, 

Oh  Madam ! you  know  his  bufinefs,  and  I know 
his  bufinefs ; and  the  gentleman  knows  his  bufinefs. 
There  he  is,  Ma’am  ! there  is  the  gentleman  waiting 
for  you  ; true  to  his  appointment,  you  fee.  Sir,  your 
humble  fervant.  My  Lady  Reftlefs,  your  humble 
fervant.  Now  write  to  your  brother  ; do.  I fhould 
be  glad  to  know  what  you  can  fay  now.  Now  now ; 
is  the  cafe  plain  now  ? 
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Lady  Restless. 

I am  in  amaze  ! I don’t  know  what  to  make  of 
this. 


Beverley. 

Sir,  however  odd  this  may  appear 

Sir  John-. 

Ay  ! now  fettle  it  between  yourfelves  : give  it  what 
turn  you  will,  Sir,  fhe  will  confirm  it.  You  need  not 
be  afraid,  Sir;  you  will  agree  in  your  ftory  fhe  is 
quick  of  invention,  and  I dare  fay  you  are  pretty 
quick  too ! 

Beverley. 

Sir,  I muff  beg  you  will  put  no  forced  conftrudtion 
upon  this  matter. 

Sir  John. 

And  you  beg  the  fame.  Ma’am,  don’t  you  ? 

Beverley. 

Sir,  I beg  to  be  heard.  My  bufinefs  here  is  to  de  • 
fire  you  will  return  me  the  picture  which  you  have  in 
your  pofTefiion  ! it  is  now  become  dear  to  me,  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

I dare  fay  it  is, 

Beverley. 

And  muil  be  returned. 

X'  4 Sir 
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Sir  John. 

It  is  of  equal  value  to  me.  It  fhall  rife  in  evidence 
againft  you  both. 

Lady  Restless. 

Evidence  againft  me  ! explain  yourfelf.  How  did 
you  get  in  here  ? What's  your  bufinefs  ? What 
brought  you  hither  ? What’s  your  errand  ? 

Sir  John. 

Ay,  Sir,  fpeak  ; how  did  you  get  in  here  ? What's 
your  buftnefs  ? What  brought  you  hither  ? What’s 
your  errand  ? 


Beverley. 

Vexation ! I am  befet  by  them  both  at  once. 

Lady  Restless. 

Speak,  Sir,  explain. 

Sir  John. 

Ay ! Sir,  explain, 

Beverley. 

Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I will  fatisfy  you 
entirely.  I allure  you,  Sir,  and  you  too,  Ma’am, 
that  the  liberty  I have  taken  with  your  clofet  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  your  maid.  Tattle. 

Sir  John. 

The  jade,  I don’t  doubt  it,  Sir. 

Be- 
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Beverley. 

To  prevent,  ifpofible,  the  interpretation  now  put 
upon  feeing  me  in  this  houfe. 

Sir  John. 

And  it  was  well  contrived.  Sir.  Oh ! my  Lady 
Reftlefs. 

Lady  Restless. 

By  all  that’s  juft,  I knew  nothing  of  it. 

Beverley. 

Nothing,  upon  my  honour.  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

Oh  ! I knew  you  would  both  agree. 

Beverley. 

As  I am  a gentleman,  I tell  you  the  real  fa£t. 

Sir  John. 

You  need  not.  Sir:  I know  the  real  fact. 
Beverley. 

1 have  no  time  to  lofe  in  frivolous  altercation : 
I muft  now  defire  the  picture,  diredtly. 

Sir  John. 

I with  you  a good  evening. 


Be- 
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Beverley. 

I fhall  not  ftir  without  it.  I fhould  be  glad  you 
would  comply  without  a quarrel.  I mull  be  obliged 

to — • 


Sir  John. 

Ay  1 now  her  prize-fighter  begins.  ( afide ) I de« 
fire  you  will  quit  my  houfe,  Sir. 

Beverley. 

I am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  If  you  don’t  return  it 
by  fair  means,  I fhall  be  forced  to  draw. 

Sir  John. 

There  again  now  ! fhe  has  fet  him  on  to  cut  my 
throat : But  I will  difappoint  her.  She  is  a worth- 
lefs  woman,  and  I won’t  fight  about  her.  There, 
Sir,  there  is  your  trinket.  I fhall  have  proof  fuffi- 
cient  without  it. 


Beverley. 

Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  you  will  have  no  proof  of 
any  tranfgreflion  of  mine.  If  you  fufpeft  your  lady 
from  thefe  appearances,  you  wrong  her  much,  I af« 
fure  you. 


Lady  Restless. 

Sir,  I defire  you  will  explain  all  this. 

Beverley. 

Call  up  your  maid.  Madam,  and  then 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

No,  Sir,  no  more  of  it.  I am  fatisfied.  I wifh 
you  good  night. 

Beverley. 

When  you  are  willing  to  liften  to  reafon,  I fhall  be 
ready  to  convince  you  of  your  error.  Madam,  you 
may  depend  I fhall  do  juftice  to  your  honour  upon 
all  occalions.  And  now  I take  my  leave. 

[Exit. 

Sir  John. 

Now,  my  Lady  Reftlefs,  now  ! you  are  thoroughly 
known  ! all  your  artifices  are  known  ; Mr.  Beverley 
js  known  ! my  Lord  Conquefl  is  known. 

Lady  Restless. 

My  Lord  Conqueft,  Sir  ! I defpife  all  your  impu- 
tations. My  Lord  Conqueft’s  maid,  Sir  ! what  can 
you  fay  to  that  ? 

Sir  John. 

Very  well,  Madam  ! ’tis  now  my  turn  to  write  to 
your  brother,  and  I promife  you  I will  do  it. 

Lady  Restless. 

You  will  write.  Sir  ! you  will  write ! Well ! his  af- 
furance  is  unequalled.  ( afide ) You  will  write! 
That  is  pleafant  indeed  ! — write.  Sir  ; do ; you  will 
only  expofe  your  weaknefs — ha  ! ha  ! you  make  your- 
felf  very  ridiculous ! you  do  indeed  ! — ha  ! ha  ! 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

’Sdeath  ! Madam,  am  1 to  be  infulted  with  a con* 
tumelious  laugh  into  the  bargain  ! 

Lady  Restless. 

Why,  my  dear,  this  was  all  done — to — to — to—* 
cure  you  of  your  jealouly ; for  I knew  you  would  aft 
as  you  have  done,  and  fo  T refolved  to  do  as  I have 
done.  Was  it  not  well  done,  my  dear,  ? Ha  ! ha  ! 

Sir  John. 

Damnation  ! this  is  too  much : it  is  beyond  all 
patience. 


Lady  Restless. 

Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! the  tables  are  turned,  I think  (fings 
end  laughs.) 

Sir  John. 

Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  You 
are  a vile  woman  ; I know  you,  and  the  world  fhall 
know  you  : 1 promife  you  it  fhall. 

Lady  Restless. 

I am  clear  in  my  own  conviftion,  and  your  Hander 
I defpife : nor  fhall  your  artifices  blind  me  or  my 
friends  any  longer.  Sir,  as  you  fay,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  I promife  you,  you  fhall  never  difhonour 
me  again  in  this  houfe. 


Sir  John. 

And  I promife  you.  Madam,  that  you  fhall  never 
difhonour  me  in  any  houfe. 

Lady 
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Lady  Restless. 

Injurious,  falfe,  perfidious  man  ! 


Sir  John. 

Deceitful,  wanton  ! wanton  woman  ! 

[Exeunt,  at  offlofite  doors. 


End  of  the  FOURT  H A C T. 


ACT 
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ACT  the  FIFTH. 


Scene  an  Apartment  at  Mr.  Blandford’s. 


Enter  Belinda. 


Belinda. 


Ngenerous,  falfe,  deceitful  Beverley  ! under 


that  fair  appearance  could  I imagine  that  he 


harboured  fo  much  treachery  ? Attached  to  Lady 
Reftlefs  ; engaged  in  a difhonourable  intrigue  with 
the  wife  of  another,  and  yet  profeiTing  an  affection  for 
me,  with  ardour  profeiTing  it,  and  for  me  only ! he 
is  likely  to  regard  the  honour  of  the  marriage-bed, 
who  is  ready  to  commit  a trefTpafs  on  the  happinefs  of 
his  neighbour.  It  was  Providence  fent  Sir  John 
Relllefs  to  pay  me  a vifit.  The  whole  is  now  brought 
to  light,  and,  Mr.  Beverley,  I have  done  with  you 
for  ever.  I (hall  now  obey  my  father’s  commands. 
By  giving  my  hand  to  Sir  William  Bellmont’s  fon,  I 
fhall  punifh  an  undefer ving  libertine  for  his  treachery. 


Well,  Tippet,  have  you  done  as  I ordered  you  ? 


Enter  Tippet. 


Belinda. 


Be- 


I have.  Madam. 


Tippet, 
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Belinda. 

The  perfidious  man  ! did  you  ever  know  fuch  be- 
haviour ? 


Tippet. 

He  is  a traitor,  like  the  refl  of  them. 

Belinda. 

After  all  the  regard  I profefied  for  him  ! after  fo  • 
many  ardent  vows  and  protestations  as  he  has  made 
me  ! 

Tippet. 

The  hours  that  he  has  fighed  away  at  your  feet ! 

Belinda. 

I will  banifh  him  from  my  thoughts.  My  refolu- 
tion  is  fixed,  and  fo  I have  told  my  father.  Is  Sir 
William  Bellmont  with  him  ? 

Tippet. 

He  is,  Ma’am  : they  are  both  in  clofe  talk  : they 
are  over  their  glafs,  and  are  fo  overjoyed  at  the  change 
of  your  mind. 

Belinda. 

And  I applaud  myfelf  for  .what  I have  done. — Oh  1 
Mr.  Beverley  1 you  have  forced  me  to  this  extremity. 

- — Here,  take  this  letter.  Tippet,  and  give  it  to  him 
with  your  own  hands. 

Tippet. 

He  fhall  have  it.  ( takes  the  letter ) 
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Belinda. 

Where  are  all  his  letters  ? 

Tippet. 

Here,  Ma’am,  (foews  a parcel) 

Belinda. 

The  bracelets,  and  the  pocket  book  ? 

Tippet. 

I have  them  fafe. 

Belinda. 

Very  well  : take  his  prefents  home  to  him  ; and  do 
you  hear  ? Bring  me  back  all  the  foolifh  letters  I 
writ  to  him. 

Tippet. 

Never  doubt  me  : I won’t  quit  the  houfe  without 
them.  Exchange  is  all  fair. 

Belinda. 

That  letter  will  tell  him,  that  though  I now  break 
with  him  in  a manner,  that  may  feem  abrupt,  his 
character  and  conduct  have  compelled  me  to  it.  Be 
fure  you  confirm  that  to  him. 

Tippet. 

He  fhall  hear  it  all,  and  roundly  too. 

Belinda. 

Very  well ; you  may  go.— -Tippet, — afk  his  man. 
—as  if  from  yourfelf, — carelefsly, — as  it  were  by  ac- 
cident. 
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eident,--  -whether  his  mailer  has  talked  of  me  ? And 
what  he  faid,  Tippet  ? 

Tippet. 

I know  Mr.  Brufh  : I can  wheedle  it  out  of  him, 
I warrant  me. 

Belinda. 

Get  at  the  particulars : not  that  I care : I don’t 
want  to  know  any  thing  about  the  ungrateful  man. 
It  does  not  concern  me  now.  My  foolifh  weaknefs 
is  over : let  him  care  as  little  for  me  as  I do  for  him  : 
you  may  tell  him  fo. 

Tippet. 

Your  meflage  flian’t  lofe  in  the  carrying. 

Belinda. 

Well,  that’s  all : you  may  begone. 

Tippet. 

Yes,  Ma’am,  (going) 

Belinda. 

Mind  what  I have  faid. 

Tippet. 

You  may  trufb  to  me.  (going) 

Belinda. 

Don’t  forget  a word  of  it. 

Tippet. 

No,  not  a fyllable.  ( going) 

Vol.  III.  Y Be- 
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Belinda. 

And  hark  ye  : tell  him  how  eafy,  how  compofed 
I am.  That  will  gall  him.  You  fee.  Tippet*  I am 
quite  unconcerned,  (forcing  a J mile ) 

Tippet. 

Yes,  Ma’am  : you  don’t  feem  to  fret  in  the  leaft. 

Belinda. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  I am  not  all  difcon- 
certed.  You  may  fee  how  gay  I am  upon  the  occa- 

fion.  {effecting  to  laugh) 

Tippet.  ( laughing ) 

Oh ! yes.  Ma’am  : you  make  quite  a laughing 
matter  of  it. 

Belinda. 

Yery  true  : a perfedt  air  of  indifference Well, 
I have  done.-— Tell  him  that  upon  no  account  will  I 
ever  exchange  a word  with  him;  that  d will  never 
hear  of  him ; never  think  of  him  ; never  fee  him  ; 
and  never,  upon  any  confideration,  admit  the  final  left 
intercourfe  ; no,  never ; I will  have  no  more  to  do 
with  him. 

Tippet. 

I have  my  leffon.  Ma’am,  and  I am  glad  you  are 
fo  refolved  upon  it.  (going) 

Enter  a Servant. 

Servant. 

Mr.  Beverley,  Madam. 


Tip^ 
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Tippet. 

You  muft  not  let  him  up  flairs:  my  Lady  will 
never  fee  his  face. 


Belinda. 

Yes,  I think  I may  fee  him  : fhew  him  up.  I will 
fee  him  once  more,  and  tell  him  all  myfelf.  It  will 
come  better  from  me.  Tippet. 

Tippet. 

-i 

Yes,  Ma'am,  you  will  do  it  with  a better  grace; 
and  your  refolution  will  melt  away  like  a bit  of 
fugar  in  your  mouth. 

Belinda. 

My  refolution  is  not  to  be  altered  : you  may 
withdraw,  Tippet. 

Tippet. 

Yes,  Ma’am. -Ah  ! fne  has  a hankering  after 

him  flill.  [Exit'. 


Belinda. 

I fhall  now  take  my  leave  of  him.— But  then,  my 
friend  Clariffa  ! can  I rob  her  of  her  lover  ? She 
has  not  deferved  it  at  my  hands.  Though  Mr.  Be- 
verley has  deceived  me,  muft  I be  falfe  to  honour, 
and  to  rriendfhip  ? 

Enter  Beverley. 

Beverley. 

Belinda  ! how  gladly  do  I once  again  behold— 
Y 2 Be- 
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Belinda. 

And  with  what  refentment  have  not  I reafon  to 
behold,  Sir 

Beverley. 

You  have,  Belinda;  you  have  reafon  I grant  it: 
forgive  the  rafh  words  my  folly  uttered. 

Belinda. 

Miftake  me  not,  Sir:  it  is  not  your  words  I quar- 
rel with:  your  actions,  Mr.  Beverley,  your  addons. 
Sir! 

< 

Beverley.  * 

They  are  not  to  be  extenuated  : but  furely,  after 
the  letter  you  honoured  me  with 

Belinda. 

Sir,  I have  heard  every  thing  fince  I was  guilty  of 
that  folly. 

Beverley. 

Heard  ! what  ? 

Belinda. 

Diffemble  if  you  will : but  this  mull  be  the  laft  of 
our  converfmg  together.  My  maid  will  return  you 
whatever  I have  received  from  you  : all  my  filly 

letters  I muft  defire  you  to  deliver  to  her ; and  then 
vifit  me  no  more,  Sir. 

Beverley. 

Belinda !—  you  will  not  wound  me  thus.  Here 
is  the  picture  which  caufed  that  unlucky  miilake  be- 
tween 
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tween  us.  I have  recovered  it  from  Sir  John  Reft- 
lefs. 


Belinda. 

From  my  Lady  Reftlefs,  Sir  ? 

Beverley. 

Madam  ! 

Belinda. 

Oh  ! fie,  Sir  j no  more  ; I have  done. 

Beverley. 

You  muft,  you  muft  accept  it.  Thus  on  my 
knees  I beg  you.  Will  you,  Belinda  ? ( takes  her 

hand ) 

Belinda. 

Leave  me,  Sir : let  go  my  hand,  Mr.  Beverley  : 
your  falfehood * 


Beverley, 

My  falfehood  ! By  all  the 

Belinda. 

Your  falfehood.  Sir : Sir  John  Reftlefs  has  told 
me  all ; every  circumftance. 

Beverley. 

He  has  told  you  ! what  has  he  told  ? Kis  life 
fhall  anfwer  it. 


Belinda, 

You  have  deftroyed  my  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

Y 3 Nay, 
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Nay,  you  yourfelf  have  forced  me  into  the  arms  of 
another. 

Beverley. 

What  do  I hear  ? 

Belinda. 

My  Lady  Reftlefs  will  rejoice  at  the  news  : the 
event  will  not  be  unpieafing  to  her  $ but  fhe  is  wel- 
come : let  her  enjoy  her  triumph. 

Beverley. 

You  aftonifn  me,  Belinda : what  does  all  this 
mean  ? 

Belinda. 

It  means,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
a father,  I have  agreed  to  marry  Mr.  Bellmont. 

Beverley. 

Mr.  Bellmont !— him  !-— marry  him  1 it  is  very 
well,  Ma’am  : I expe£ted  it  would  come  to  this,  and 
my  Lady  Reftlefs  is  only  mentioned  on  this  occa- 
fion,  as  a retort  for  my  accufation  about  Sir  John.  I 
underftand  it  3 and,  by  Heaven  ! I believe  that  whole 
ftory. 


Belinda. 

You  do,  Sir! 

Beverley. 

I do:  fool  that  I was  to  humble  myfelf  to  you. 
My  pride  is  now  piqued,  and  I am  glad,  Madam, 
$s  glad  as  you  can  be,  to  break  off  for  ever. 

Be- 
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Belinda. 

Oh  ! Sir,  I can  be  as  indifferent  on  my  part.  You 
have  only  to  fend  me  back  my  letters,  and 

Beverley. 

Agreed,  agreed.  I'll  go  home  this  moment, 
and  fend  them  all.  Before  I go.  Madam,  here  is 
your  own  pidture,  which  you  had  given  me  with 
your  own  hands.  Mr.  Bellmont  will  be  glad  of  it ; ’ 
or  Sir  John  Refllefs  will  be  glad  of  it ; or  any  body 
will  be  glad  of  it ; you  need  not  be  at  a lofs. 


Belinda. 

Very  like,  Sir.  (takes  the pi Elure)  Tyrant,  tyrant 
man  ! to  treat  me  in  this  barbarous  manner.  ( cries ) 


Beverley. 

Tears!  Belinda!  (approaching) — Belinda! 

Belinda. 

No  more  of  your  infidious  arts.  I will  hear  no 
more.  Oh  ! my  heart,  my  heart  will  break.  I did 
not  think  it  was  in  your  nature  to  behave  as  you 
have  done  ; but — farewel  for  ever.  [Exit* 

Beverley. 

Belinda ! hear  me  but  fpeak.  By  Heaven,  my  Lady 
Refllefs— She  is  gone  : ’fdeath  ! I have  been  duped 
by  her  all  this  time;  I will  now  fummon  up  all  that 
is  man  within  me,  and  in  my  turn  defpife  her. 

Y 4 
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Enter  Tippet. 

Tippet. 

If  you  are  going  home.  Sir,  I will  take  the  things 
with  me  now. 

Beverley. 

Yes,  I am  going  : I will  leave  this  deteiled 

Tippet. 

This  abominable  place.  Sir.  ( 'laughing  at  him ) 
Beverley, 

This  hell ! 

Tippet. 

Ha  ! ha  ! — ay  ! Sir,  this  hell. 

Beverley. 

This  manfion  of  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  fraud. 
Tippet, 

Very  right.  Sir,  let  us  go. 

Beverlfy. 

And  yet — Tippet,  you  muft  not  ftir.  Indulge 
me  but  a little.  It  is  all  a mifunderftanding,  this. 

Tippet. 

My  lady  will  have  no  more  to  fay  to  you.  You 
may  take  the  things,  Sir : my  lady  refigns  them 
to  you,  Sir. 


Be- 
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Beverley. 

Oh  ! Tippet,  ufe  your  intereft  with  her.  Keep 
them  in  the  houfe  till  I return.  I will  clear  up  this 
whole  matter  prefently.  I muff  not  lofe  her  thus. 

[Exit, 


Tippet. 

Poor  gentleman  ! he  feems  in  a lamentable  way. 
Well,  I fancy  for  my  part  he  is  a true  lover  after  all ; 
that's  what  I do ; and  my  young  lady,  1 fear,  is 

Enter  Belinda. 

Tippet. 

Madam,  Madam,  Madam,  you  are  to  blame  5 you 
are,  indeed. 

Belinda, 

Is  he  gone  ? 

Tippet. 

He  is,  Ma'am. 

Belinda. 

Did  he  fay  any  thing  ? Was  he  uneafy  ? Or  did 
he  carry  it  off  with  a 

Tippet. 

Oh ! Madam,  he  went  away  fighing  fiiort,  his  heart 
throbbing,  his  eyes  brimful,  his  looks  pale  : you  are 
to  blame,  you  are,  indeed,  Madam.  I dare  be  fworn 
he  has  never  proved  falfe. 

Be- 
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Belinda. 

Oh  ! Tippet,  could  I be  fure  of  that ! 

Tippet. 

But  you  are  not  fure  of  the  contrary.  Why  won't 
you  fee  my  Lady  Reftlefs  ? See  her  diredtly,  Ma- 
dam ; go  to  her  now  before  it  is  too  late  ; before  the 
old  folks,  who  are  putting  their  heads  together, 
have  fettled  the  whole  affair.  Dear  Ma’am,  be  ad- 
viied.  I hear  them  coming.  They  will  hurry  you 
into  a match,  and  you’ll  repent  of  it.  How  cruel 
this  is ! Here  they  come  - — No,  it’s  Madam  Cla- 
riffa. 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Clarissa. 

Hndaj  you  have  thrown  things  into  fine  con-- 
fufun.  u have  involved  yourfelf,  and  my  bro- 
ther, snd  Mr.  Bejlmont,  and  every  body  in  moft  ter- 
riuie  difficulties, 

Belinda. 

My  dear  Clariffa,  here  have  been  fuch  doings  be- 
your  brother  and  me. 

Clarissa. 

So  I find.  I met  him  as  I came  hither.  You  have 
had  fine  doings  indeed.  I have  heard  the  whole  $ 
my  brother  has  told  me  every  thing. 

Tippet. 

Madam,  Madam  ; I hear  your  father,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bellmont  is  with  him  : they  are  coming  up 
ftairS, 

If- 
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Belinda. 

I am  not  in  a difpofition  to  fee  them  now.  Cla- 
rifla  fufpend  your  judgment;  ftep  with  me  to  my 
own  room,  and  I will  then  give  you  fuch  reafons  as^ 
you  will  own  yourfelf,  fufiiciently  juftily  my  conduit. 

Clap  issa. 

The  reafons  mufl  be  ingenious,  that  c^n  m~ke  any 
kind  of  apology  for  fuch  behaviour  : I fhall  be  glad 
to  hear  you. 


Belinda. 

Very  well,  follow  me  quickly.  You  will  find  "hat 
my  refolution  is  not  fo  rafn  as  you  imagine. 

\Exit  with  Clarissa. 


Tippet. 

They  have  got  into  a rare  puzzle ; and  how  they 
will  get  out  of  it,  is  beyond  my  dexterity  ; and  fo  let 
'em  manage  as  well  as  they  can. 

Enter  Blandford,  Sir  William,  and  Young 
Bsllmont. 

Blandford. 

Sir  William,  we  have  made  a good  day’s  work  of 
it : the  writings  will  be  ready  to-morrow  morning. 
Where  is  Belinda  ? I thought  fhe  was  in  this  room. 

Tippet. 

She  is  gone  to  her  own  room.  Sir : fhe  is  not 
well. 


Sir 
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Sir  William. 

She  has  changed  her  mind,  perhaps : I fhall  have 
no  faith  in  this  bufinefs,  till  it  is  all  concluded. 

Blantdford. 

Changed  her  mind,  fay  you  ? No,  no  ; I can  de- 
pend upon  her.  I’ll  bring  her  to  you  this  moment, 
and  you  and  your  fon  fhall  hear  a declaration  of  her 
mind  out  of  her  own  lips.  Tippet*  where  is  Be- 
Jinda  ? 

Tippet. 

I’ll  fhew  you  the  way,  Sir.  [Exit  with  Blandford * 

Sir  William. 

Now  we  fhall  fee  what  authority  you  have  over 
your  daughter.  I have  your  promife,  George  : 
if  fhe  contents,  you  will  be  ready  to  comply  with  the 
wilhes  of  your  father. 

Bellmont. 

Sir, — you  may  depend,  that  is  as  far  as  matters  are 
in  my  power:  but  you  know,  as  I told  you  already, 
the  lady  has  a fettled,  rooted  averfion  to  me. 

Sir  William. 

Averfion  ! — fine  can  change  her  mind,  can’t  fhe  ? 
Women  have  no  fettled  principle.  They  like  to- 
day, and  diflike  to-morrow.  Befides,  has  not  her 
father  promifed  her  to  you  in  marriage  ? If  the  old 
gentleman  likes  you,  what  have  you  to  do  with  her 
averfion  ? 


Bell* 
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Bellmont. 

To*do  with  it  ? A great  deal,  I am  afraid . You 
are  not  now  to  learn,  that,  when  a young  lady  mar- 
ries againft  her  inclination,  billet-doux,  aftignations, 
plots,  intrigues,  and  a terrible  et  catera  of  female 
flratagem,  mount  into  her  brain,  and  the  poor  huf- 
band  in  the  mean  time — 

Sir  William. 

Come,  lad,  don’t  play  the  rogue  with  your  father. 
Did  not  you  promife  me,  if  fhe  made  no  objection, 
that  there  would  be  no  obftacle  on  your  part  ? 

Bellmont. 

I promifed  to  be  fure,  but  yet  I can’t  help  think- 
ing— 

Sir  William. 

And  I can’t  help  thinking  that  you  know  how  to 
equivocate.  Look  you,  George,  your  words  were 
plain  downright  Englifh,  and  I exped  that  you  will 
perform  to  the  very  letter.  I have  fixed  my  heart 
upon  this  match.  Mr.  Blandford  and  I have  palled 
the  day  at  the  Crown  and  Rolls  to  read  over  the 
deeds.  I have  been  dining  upon  parchment  as  I 
may  fay.  I now  tell  you  once  for  all,  you  mud  be 
obfervantof  rny  will  andpleafure. 

Bellmont. 

To  end  all  difpute.  Sir,  if  the  lady — ( a fide)  She 
will  never  confent ; I may  fafely  promife. — If  the 
lady,  Sir,  can  at  once  forget  her  engagements  with 
my  friend  Beverley 


Sir 
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Sir  .William. 

You  will  then  forget  ClarilTa:  fairly  ipokem 
Come,  I am  fatisfied.  And  now,  now  we  fhall  fee. 

Enter  Blandford* 

Blandford. 

Sir  William  give  me  joy  : every  thing  goes  as  I 
wifh.  My  daughter  is  a complying  girl.  She  is 
ready  to  obey  my  commands.  ClarilTa  is  with  her* 
befeeching,  wrangling  ; complaining,  foothing ; now 
in  a rage,  and  now  in  tears ; one  moment  expollulat- 
ing,  and  the  next  imploring;  but  all  in  vain;  Belin- 
da holds  her  refolution ; and  fo  young  gentleman 
you  are  now  completely  happy. 

Bellmont. 

Death  to  my  hopes  1 can  this  be  true  ? ( afide ) 

Blandford* 

Sir  William  give  me  your  hand  upon  it.  This 
will  not  only  be  a match  of  prudence,  but  of  incli- 
nation. 

Sir  William. 

There,  George,  there  is  news  for  you  : your  bull- 
nefs  is  done. 

Blandford* 

She  owns  very  frankly  that  her  heart  has  been  hi- 
therto fixed  upon  a worthlefs  man  : Hie  renounces 
him  for  ever,  and  is  willing  to  give  her  hand  as  I 
fnall  direct. 


Be-ll- 
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Bellmont. 

What  a dilemma  am  I brought  into  ? ( aftde ) 

Sir  William. 

George,  what’s  the  matter,  boy  ? You  a bride- 
groom ? Wounds  ! at  your  age  I could  cut  a caper 
over  the  moon  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 

Bellmont. 

I am  more  flack-mettled.  Sir ; I cannot  leap 
quite  fo  high. 

Sir  William. 

A cup  too  low,  I fancy.  Let  us  go  and  finifh  our 
bottle.  Belinda  fhall  be  my  toaft.  Dl  give  you  her 
health  in  a bumper.  Come,  Mr.  Blandford  : i want 
to  wafh  down  the  cobwebs  of  the  law.  \_Exit„ 

Blandford. 

I attend  you.  Sir  William. — Mr.  Bellmont,  fol- 
low us  : we  mu  ft  have  your  company  : you  are  under 
par : come,  we  will  raife  you  a note  higher. 

\Exit. 


Bellmont. 

You  have  funk  me  fo  low,  that  I fhall  never  re- 
cover myfelf.  This  behaviour  of  Belinda’s  ! 

Can  fhe  think  her  treachery  to  one  lover  will  recom- 
mend her  to  another  ? 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Clarissa. 

Mr,  Bellmont,  I wifh  you  joy.  Sir.  Belinda  has 

con- 
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fented ; and  you  have  done  the  fame.  You  are  both 
conienting.  The  match  is  a very  proper  one.  You 
will  be  finely  paired. 

Bellmont* 

You  are  mifinformed,  ClarifTa ; why  will  you  do 
me  this  injuftice  ? 


Clarissa. 

InjufHce ! Mr.  Blandford  has  reported  every 
thing  : he  has  done  you  juftice  : he  has  told  us  how 
eafily  you  have  been  perfuaded : don't  imagine  that 
I am  hurt.  I refign  ail  pretenfions  : I can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  with  as  much  eafe  as  you.  Sir:  I can  copy 
the  eafy  compliance  of  Mr.  Bellmont. 

Bellmont. 

If  you  will  but  hear  me  : moderate  your  anger. 

Clarissa. 

Anger ! — anger  indeed  ! I fhould  be  forry  any 
thing  that  has  happened  were  of  confequence  enough 
to  diiturb  my  peace  of  mind. — Anger  ! — I fhall  die 
with  laughing  at  the  thought.  You  may  be  faife  to 
your  friends,  Sir  ; faife  to  your  vows  ; you  may  break 
every  foiemn  engagement ; Mr.  Blandford  wifhes  it; 
Belinda  willies  it ; and  why  lhould  not  you  comply  ? 
Follow  the  dictates  of  your  heart,  Sir. 

Bellmont. 

Whatever  has  happened,  ClarifTa,  1 am  not  to 
blame. 

Clarissa. 

I dare  fay  not ; and  here  is  a lady  will  fay  the 
fame. 


Enter 
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Enter  Belinda. 

Belinda. 

Spare  your  reproaches,  Clarififa. — Mr.  Eellmont, 
you  too  may  fpare  me.  The  agitations  of  my  mind 
diftrefs  me  fo,  I know  not  which  way  to  turn  myfelf. 
The  provocation  I have  had 

Clarissa. 

Provocation,  Madam  ! — from  whom  ? 

Belinda. 

From  your  brother : you  need  not  queftion  me ; 
you  know  what  his  conduct  has  been. 

Bellmont. 

By  Heaven  you  wrong  him ; and  fo  you  will  find 
in  the  end. 

Clarissa. 

Your  own  condudt.  Madam  ! will  that  ftand  as 
clear  as  my  brother’s  ? My  Lady  Reftlefs,  I believe, 
has  fomething  to  fay.  It  will  become  you  to  refute 
that  charge. 

Belinda. 

Downright  malice,  my  dear  : but  I excufe  you  for 
the  prefent. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Tippet,  {to  Belinda) 

Your  chair  is  ready,  Ma’am. 

Vol.  III.  Z Be. 
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Belinda. 

Very  well : I have  not  a moment  to  lofe  : I am 
determined  to  know  the  bottom  of  this  whole  affair. 
Clariffa,  when  I return,  you  will  be  better  difpofed 
to  hear  me. 


Clarissa. 

You  need  not  trouble  yourfelf,  Ma’am : I am  per- 
fectly fatisfied. — —Tippet,  will  you  be  fo  good  as  to 
order  my  chair  ? 

Belinda. 

Well ; fufpend  your  judgement.  This  bufinefs  is 
of  importance : I muff  leave  you  now. 

[Exit  with  Tippet, 

# 

Bellmont. 

ClarifTa,  if  you  knew  how  all  this  wounds  me  to 
the  heart. 

Clarissa. 

Oh  ! keep  your  refolution ; go  on  with  your  very 
honourable  defign : inclination  Ihould  be  confulted ; 

O # 

and  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe,  you  know,  will  excufe 
you  to  the  world. 


Bellmont. 

Command  your  temper,  and  the  whole  fhall  be 
explained. 


Clarissa. 

It  wants  no  explanation  : it  is  too  clear  already. 
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Bellmont. 

A moment’s  patience  would  fet  every  thing  right- 
- — ’Sdeath  ! one  would  imagine  that  Lad  Reftlefs  had 
been  fpeaking  to  you  too.  This  is  like  the  reft  of 
them : downright  jealoufy  ! 

Clarissa. 

Jealoufy  ! — Upon  my  word.  Sir,  you  are  of  great 
confequence  to  vourfelf : but  you  fhall  find  that  I 
can  with  perfect  ferenity  banifh  you,  and  your  Be- 
linda, entirely  from  my  thoughts. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Tippet. 

The  chairmen  are  in  the  hall,  Ma’am. 

Bellmont. 

Let  me  but  fpeak  to  you. 

Clarissa. 

No,  Sir:  I have  done  : I fhall  quit  this  houfe  im- 
mediately. {going)  Mrs.  Tippet,  could  you  let 
me  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  your  lady’s  room  ? 

Tippet. 

Every  thing  is  ready  there,  Ma’am. 

Clarissa. 

Very  well : — I’ll  go  and  write  a letter  to  Belinda. 
I’ll  tell  her  my  mind,  and  then  adieu  to  all  of  you. 

[Exit  with  Tippet. 

Z 2 
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Bellmont. 

How  perverfe  and  obftinate  ! 

Enter  Sir  William, 

Sir  William. 

Well,  George,  every  thing  is  fettled. 

Bellmont. 

Why  really,  Sir,  I don’t  know  what  to  fay.  I 
wifh  you  would  confider 

Sir  William. 

At  your  tricks  again  ? 

Bellmont. 

I am  above  an  attempt  to  deceive  you  : but  if  all 
circumftances  were  known — I am  not  fond  of  fpeak- 
ing  detraflingly  of  a young  lady  ; but  for  the  ho- 
nour of  your  family,  Sir,  let  us  defift  from  this 
match. 

Sir  William. 

Roguery,  lad  ! there’s  roguery  in  this. 

Bellmont. 

I fee  you  will  force  me  to  fpeak  out.  If  there  is, 
unhappily,  a haw  in  Belinda’s  reputation 

J 

Sir  William. 

How  ? 
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Bellmont. 

This  is  no  time  to  diffemble.  In  fhort,  Sir,  my 
Lady  Reftleis,  a worthy  lady  here  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, has  difcovered  a connexion  between  her  and 
Sir  John  Reftlefs ; Sir  John  and  Lady  Reftlefs  lived 
in  perfecft  harmony  till  this  affair  broke  out.  The 
peace  of  the  family  is  now  deftroyed.  The  whole  is 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  friend  Beverley:  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  with  a bleeding  heart,  (for  he  loved 
Belinda  tenderly)  he  has  at  laft  muftered  up  refolu- 
tjon,  and  taken  his  final  leave. 

Sir  William. 

Ay  ! can  this  be  try?  ? 

Bellmont. 

It  is  but  too  true  ; I am  forry  to  report  it.  And 
now,  Sir,  judge  yourfelf — Oh! — here  comes  Mr. 
Blandford  : ’tis  a dreadful  fcene  to  open  to  him  ; a 
terrible  ftory  for  the  ear  of  a father  ! You  had  belt 
take  no  notice  : we  need  not  be  acceffary  to  a young 
lady’s  ruin  : it  is  a family  affair,  and  we  may  leave 
them  to  patch  it  up  among  themfelves,  as  weli  as  they 
can. 


Sir  William. 

If  thefe  things  are  fo,  why  then  the  cafe  is  altered* 
Enter  Blandford. 

Blandford. 

Hey  ! what’s  in  the  wind  now  ? You  two  look 
as  grave  ! what’s  come  over  you  ? For  my  part,  my 
fpirits  are  above  proof  with  joy ; I am  in  love  with 
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my  daughter  for  her  compliance,  and  I fancy  I fhall 
throw  in  an  odd  thoufand  more,  to  enliven  the 
honey-moon. 


Sir  William. 

Mr.  Blandford,  we  are  rather  in  a hurry,  I think. 
We  had  better  not  precipitate  matters. 

Blandford* 

Nay,  if  you  are  for  changing  your  mind — Look 
you.  Sir;  my  daughter  fhall  not  be  trifled  with. 
Where  is  (he  ? Where  is  my  girl  ? Who  anfwers 
there  ? 


Enter  Tippet. 

% 

Blandford. 

Where’s  Belinda  ? 


Tippet. 

She  is  not  gone  far,  Sir : juft  ftept  out  upon  a 
moment’s  buflnefs  to  Sir  John  Refllefs. 

Sir  William. 

Gone  to  Sir  John  Refllefs  ! ( afide ) 

Bellmont. 

Y ou  fee,  Sir.  {to  Sir  William ) 

Blandford. 

I did  not  think  fhe  knew  Sir  John. 


Sir 
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Sir  William. 

Yes,  fhe  knows  him  : fhe  has  been  acquainted 
with  him  for  fome  time  paft. 

Blandford. 

What  freak  has  fhe  got  in  her  head  ? She  is 
not  gone  after  her  Mr.  Beverley,  I hope.  Zookers  ! 
this  has  an  odd  appearance..  I don’t  like  it : I’ll 
follow  her  this  moment. 

Sir  William. 

You  are  right:  I’ll  attend  you. — Now  George> 
this  will  explain  every  thing,  (afide) — Come,  Mr. 
Blandford,  this  may  be  an  efcape : young  birds 
will  wing  their  flight. 


Blandford. 

Well,  well,  fay  no  more  : we  fhall  fee  how  it  is* 
Come^  Sir  William  : it  is  but  a flep.  [Exit. 

Bellmont.  (to  Tippet) 

Where  is  Clariflfa  ? 

Sir  William,  (looking  back) 

What  loitering,  George  ? 

Bellmont. 

I follow  you,  Sir.  ( Exit  Sir  William ) Clarifla  is 
not  gone,  1 hope. 


Tippet. 

Gone,  Sir  ! — She  is  writing,  and  crying,  and  wip- 
Z 4 ing 
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ing  her  eyes,  and  tearing  her  paper,  and  beginning 
again,  and  in  fuch  a piteous  way  I 

Bellmont. 

I muft  fee  her:  fhe  muft  come  with  us.  If  Lady 
Reftlefs  perfifts  in  her  ftory,  who  knows  what  turn 
this  affair  may  take  ? Come ; Mrs.  Tippet,  fhew  me 
the  way.  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  the  Hall  in  the  Houfe  of  Sir  John  Restless  : a 
loud  rap  at  the  door  ayid  enter  Robert. 

Robert. 

What  a hurry  you  are  in  there  ? — This  is  my 
Lady,  I fuppofe.  Where  can  fhe  have  been  ? — Now 
for  more  confufion.  If  fhe  finds  Madam  Belinda 
with  Sir  John,  we  are  all  blown  up  again. 

Sir  John.  ( peeping  in) 

Robert,  Robert : is  that  your  Lady  ? 

Robert. 

Mercy  on  us ! She  is  coming,  I believe.  Sir. 
( looks  out ) I fee  her  chair : it  is  my  Lady. 

Sir  John. 

Don’t  let  her  know  that  Belinda  is  in  the  houfe. 
Robert. 

Not  if  I can  help  it.  Truft  to  me.  Sir.  (Exit  Sir 
John)  Here  fhe  comes.  What  has  fhe  been  about  ? 


A Chair 
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A Chair  is  brought  into  the  Hall . 

Lady  Restless.  ( coming  out  of  the  Chair} 

Is  Sir  John  at  home  ! 

Robert. 

I fancy  he  is,  my  Lady. 

Lady  Restless. 

Has  any  body  been  with  him  ? 

Robert. 

He  has  been  all  alone,  writing  letters  in  his  fludy  : 
he  defired  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Lady  Restless. 

I fhall  not  interrupt  him,  I promife  him.  You 
never  will  tell  me  any  thing,  Robert  : I don’t  care 
who  comes  after  him.  To  -morrow  I fhall  quit  this 
houfe,  and  then  he  may  riot  in  licentious  pleafure.  If 
he  afks  for  me,  I am  not  well ; I am  gone  to  myown 
apartment : I hope  to  fee  no  more  of  him.  {going) 

Chairman. 

Shall  your  Ladyfhip  want  the  chair  any  more  to- 
night ? 

Lady  Restless. 

I don’t  know  what  I fhall  want.  Leave  the  chair 
there  : you  may  wait.  [Exit. 

Chair  man. 

Ay  ! always  a waiting  job. 

(puts  the  chair  afide  5 Exeunt  Chairman , and  Robert.) 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  John  and  Belinda. 

Belinda. 

If  you  will  but  permit  me  to  fay  a word  to  her—* 

Sir  John. 

Excufe  me  for  the  prefen t : I beg  you  will. 

Belinda. 

A fliort  interview  with  Lady  Reftlefs  might  clear 
up  all  my  doubts : what  objection  can  you  have  ? 

Sir  John. 

A million  of  objections.  You  do  not  know  the 
confequence  of  being  feen  in  this  houfe.  She  will 
interpret  every  thing  her  own  wav.  I am  un^ 
happy.  Madam,  while  you  flay. 

Belinda. 

There  is  more  cruelty  in  your  refiifal  than  you  can 
imagine.  Mr.  Beverley’s  character  is  in  queflion 
it  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  me  to  know  the  whole 
truth. 

Sir  John. 

You  know  it  all.  Madam.  Mr.  Beverley’s  cha- 
racter is  too  clear.  Proofs  thicken,  and  grow 
ftronger  every  hour.  Since  the  vifit  I paid  you  this 
very  day,  I have  made  another  difeovery.  I found 
him  lurking  here  in  my  houfe. 

Belinda. 

Found  him  here,  Sir  ? 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

Found  him  here.  He  was  lying  in  ambufh  for 
another  amorous  meeting. 

Belinda. 

If  there  is  no  rniltake  in  this  bufmefs 

Sir  John. 

Mi  (lake  ! May  I trufl  my  own  eyes  ? I faw 
him  ; I fpoke  to  him  ; I taxed  him  with  his  guilt. 
Fie  was  concealed  in  her  clofet : does  that  amount  to 
proof?  Her  maid  Tattle  Rationed  him  there.  My 
Lady  was  privy  to  it : fhe  favoured  the  ftratagem. 

Are  you  fatisfied  now.  Madam  ? 

Belinda. 

The  particulars  of  this  difeovery,  Sir  John,  may 
convince  me : teR  me  all.  Sir  : you  will  oblige  me. 

Sir  John. 

Enquire  no  more  for  the  prefent.  You  will  oblige 
me.  Madam.  Robert  fnall  fee  you  fafe  home.  I 
would  not  have  my  Lady  find  us  together : I think  I 
hear  her  : no,  no.  In  a day  or  two  the  particulars  will 
be  known  to  the  wide  world.  Where  is  Robert  ? — 
He  fhail  condudt  you  home.  My  peace  and  happi- 
nefs  require  it. 


Belinda. 

My  peace  and  happinefs  are  deftroyed  for  ever. 
your  ftory  be  true — 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

It  is  too  true  : I wifh  you  a good  night.  I am 
miferable  while  you  are  here. — Robert 


Belinda. 

Deliver  me  ! I am  ruined.  I hear  my  father’s 
voice  : what  brings  him  hither  ? I am  undone  if  he 
finds  me.  Let  me  retire  into  that  room. 

Sir.  John. 

That  room  will  not  do  : you  will  be  feen  there, 
Belinda. 

Can’t  I go  up  flairs  ? ( going  ) 

Sir  John. 

No ; I am  ruined,  if  you  go  that  way. — Hell  and 
diftradtion  ! — My  Lady  Refllefs  coming  down  ! 
Here,  Madam,  here  ; into  that  chair.  You  will  be 
concealed  there  : nobody  will  fufpedl  you. 

Belinda. 

Anywhere,  Sir : put  me  any  where,  to  avoid  this 
impending  florm.  ( goes  into  the  chair') 

Sir  John.  ( /hutting  the  chair) 

This  is  lucky.  I am  fafe  now.  Let  my  Lady 
come  as  foon  as  fhe  will. 

Enter  Lady  Restless, 

Lady  Restless, 

I only  wanted  to  fay  one  word;  Sir. 

Enter  I 
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Enter  Bland  ford. 

Blandford. 

Sir  John,  I am  obliged  to  intrude  : I am  told  my 
daughter  is  here. 

Lady  Restless. 

There  ! he  has  heard  it  all. 

Blandford. 

I h^ve  heard  that  Belinda  came  to  your  houfe: 
on  what  bufinefs,  I do  not  know.  I hope,  Sir  John, 
that  you  do  not  harbour  the  girl  to  difturb  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  a father. 

Sir  John. 

That  imputation.  Sir 

Lady  Restless. 

He  does  harbour  her. 

Sir  John. 

Mr.  Blandford,  I give  you  my  honour— 

Lady  Restless. 

I know  he  does.  He  has  ruined  your  daughter ; 
he  has  injured  you.  Sir,  as  well  as  me  in  the  moil  ef- 
fential  point. 

Sir  John. 

She  raves;  fhe  is  mad.  If  you  liften  to  her 


Enter 
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Enter  Sir  William,  and  Beverley. 

Blandford. 

I am  glad  you  are  come.  Sir  William.  This 
more  than  I expefted. 

Sir  John. 

And  more  than  I expedted.  There,  Madam,  there 
is  your  favourite  again  ! 

Beverley. 

My  vifit  is  public,  Sir.  I come  to  demand,  in  the 
prefence  of  this  company,  an  explanation  of  the  mif- 
chief  you  have  done  me. 

Sir  Johnt. 

You  need  not  be  fo  public,  Sir.  The  clofet  is 
ready  for  you  : Tattle  will  turn  the  key,  and  you  will 
there  be  very  fafe. 

Lady  Restless. 

How  can  you  perfifl  in  fuch  a fallacy  ? He  knows, 
he  perfectly  well  knows  it  was  an  accident  \ a mere 
blunder  of  the  fervant,  entirely  unknown  to  me. 

Sir  John, 

She  was  privy  to  the  whole. 

Blandford. 

This  is  befide  my  purpofe.  I came  hither  in  quell 
of  my  daughter : a father  demands  her.  Is  fhe  here  ? 
Is  flie  in  the  houfe. 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

In  this  houfe,  Sir?  Our  families  never  vifitecL  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  her. 

I.ady  Restless. 

He  is  acquainted  with  her.  I faw  him  clafp  her  in 
his  arms. 


Blandford. 

In  his  arms!  When  ? Where?  Tell  me  all. 

Lady  Restless. 

Yes,  now  let  him  give  an  account  of  himfelf. 

Sir  John. 

When  you  have  accounted  for  your  adions. 
Madam 

Lady  Restless. 

Render  an  account  to  the  lady's  father.  Sir. 
Blandford. 

Yes,  to  her  father.  Account  with  me,  Sir, 
When  and  where  was  all  this  ? 

Lady  Restless. 

This  very  day  s at  noon ; in  the  Park. 

Beverley. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  : I know  Be- 
linda : I can  acquit  her. 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

And  I proclaim  her  innocence.  We  can  both  ac- 
quit her.  (goes  up  to  Beverley ) 

Lady  Restless. 

You  are  both  in  a plot : both  combined. 

Sir  John. 

It  was  all  harmlefs  , all  inoffenfive.  Was  notit 
Mr.  Beverley  ? 

Beverley. 

Yes,  all,  all. 

Lady  Restless. 

All  guilt ; manifefl,  downright  guilt. 

Sir  William. 

If  you  all  talk  together,  we  fhall  never  underfland. 

Beverley. 

I underfland  it  all. — Mr.  Biandford  you  met  Be- 
linda in  the  Park  this  morning  ? 

Blandford. 

I did.  Sir. 

Beverley. 

You  accofled  her  violently:  the  harlhnefs  of  your 
language  overpowered  her  fpirits : fhe  was  ready  to 
faint : Sir  John  was  pafling  by  : fhe  was  going  to  drop 
down  : Sir  John  aflifled  her : that  is  the  whole  of  the 
ftory.  Injured  as  I am,  I muft  do  juftice  to  Belin 

da’s” 
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tU’s  character.  She  may  treat  me  with  the  caprice 
and  pride  of  infolent  beauty ; but  her  virtue  claims 
refpedt.  1 

Sir  John. 

There  now ; there  ! that  is  the  whole  of  the  (lory. 
Lady  Restless. 

The  whole  of  the  ftory ! no,  Sir  John : you  fhall 
fupprefs  nothing : you  could  receive  a picture  from 
her. 


Sir  John. 

You,  Madam,  could  receive  a picture  ; and  you, 
Mr.  Beverley,  could  prefent  it. 

Lady  Restless* 

Mr.  Beverley,  you  hear  this  ! 

Beverley* 

I can  juftify  you,  Madam.  I gave  your  Lady  no 
pidture,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John* 

She  had  it  in  her  hand.  I faw  her  print  her  kiftes 
on  it,  and  in  that  moment  I feized  it  from  her. 

Beverley. 

Belinda  dropt  it  in  the  Park,  when  the  was  taken 
ill : I had  juft  given  it  to  her.  Your  Lady  found  it 
there. 

Lady  Restless. 

I found  it  on  that  very  fpot. 

Vol.  III.  A a 
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Beverley. 

There,  Sir  ; fhe  found  it. 

Sir  John. 

I found  you  locked  up  in  her  cabinet ; concealed 
in  private. 

Lady  Restless. 

But  with  no  bad  intent. 


Sir  John. 

With  the  worfl  intent. 

Beverley. 

Your  jealoufy,  Sir  John,  has  fixed  an  imputation 
upon  me,  who  have  not  deferved  it : and  your  fulpi- 
cions,  Madam,  have  fallen,  like  a dialling  mildew, 
upon  a lady,  whole  name  was  never  before  fullied  by 
the  breath  of  calumny. 

Sir  William. 

The  affair  is  clear  as  to  your  daughter,  Mr.  Bland- 
ford.  I am  fatisfied,  and  now  we  need  not  intrude 
any  longer  upon  this  family.  ( Enter  Bcllmont  av.d  Cla - 
riffa.)  Walk  in,  George  : every  thing  is  right:  your 
fears  may  now  go  to  reft. 

Lady  Restless. 

I fhall  not  fray  another  night  in  this  houfe.  Time 
will  explain  every  thing.  Call  my  chairmen  there. 
Sir  John  has  it  hjs  own  way  at  prefent.  ( Enter  chair- 
men.) You  have  fettled  this  among  yourfelves.  I 
fhall  now  go  to  my  brother’s.  Sir  John  I have  no  more 
to  fay  at  prefent.  Hold  up,  (goes  to  the  chair ,) 


Sir 
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Sir  John. 

Let  the  chair  alone.  You  fhall  not  go  : you  fhall 
not  quit  this  houfe,  till  I confent.  ( goes  between  her 
and  the  chair.) 

Lady  Restless. 

I fay  hold  up. 

Sir  John. 

Let  it  alone. 

Lady  Restless. 

Very  well,  Sir  : I muft  be  your  prifoncr,  muft  I ? 

Sir  John. 

It  is  mine  to  command  here.  No  loofe  efcapes 
this  night  5 no  affignations ; no  intrigues  to  difgrace 
me. 

Lady  Restless. 

Such  inhuman  treatment ! I am  glad  there  are  wit- 
nefles  of  your  behaviour.  ( walks  away ) 

Blandford. 

I am  lorry  to  fee  all  this  confufion ; but  fince  my 
daughter  is  not  here 

Lady  Restless. 

He  knows  where* fhe  is,  and  fo  you  will  find. 

Sir  John.  ( coming  forward.) 

Your  daughter  is  innocent.  Sir,  1 give  you  my 
honour.  Where  fhould  llie  be  in  this  houfe  ? Lady 
Reftlefs  has  occafioned  all  this  mifehief.  She  formed 
a {lory  to  palliate  her  own  mifeondudt.  To  her  vari- 
ous artifices  you  are  a ftranger;  but  in  a few  days 
vou  may  depend- 
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Lady  Restless.  ( afide , as flee  goes  towards  the  chair.) 
He  fhall  find  that  I am  not  to  be  detained  here. 

(makes Jigns  to  the  chairmen  to  hold  up.) 

Sir  John. 

I fay,  gentlemen,  you  may  depend  that  I have  full 
proof,  and  in  a little  time  every  thing  will — {the 

chair  is  opened 3 and  Belinda  comes  cut.) 

Lady  Restless. 

Who  has  proof  now  ? There,  there  ! in  his  houfe 
all  the  time ! 

Blandford. 

What  do  I fee  ? 


Beverley. 

Belinda  here  ! 

Sir  William. 

So,  fo  ! there  is  fomething  in  it,  I fee* 

Sir  John. 

Diftra&ion  1 this  is  unlucky. 

Lady  Restless. 

What  fay  you  now,  Mr.  Beverley  ? — Now  Mr. 
Blandford  ! there  3 ocular  demonftration  for  you  ! 

Sir  William. 

George,  take  Clarifia  as  foon  as  you  will.  Mr* 
Blandford,  you  will  excufe  me,  if  I now  decline  any 
further  treaty  with  you. 

Blandford. 

This  abrupt  behaviour,  Sir  William— 


Sir 
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Sir  William. 

i 

I am  fatisfied  Sir.  1 am  refolved.  Cl  a riff?.,  you 
have  my  approbation : my  Ton  is  at  your  fervice. 
Here,  George,  take  her,  and  be  happy. 

Bell mont,  ( taking  her  hand ) 

To  you  from  this  moment  I dedicate  all  my  future 
days. 

Blandford, 

Very  well : take  your  own  way,  I can  fhll  pro- 
tect my  daughter. 

Beverley. 

And  fne  deferves  your  protection : my  dear  Be- 
linda explain  all  this:  I know  it  is  in  your  power. 


Belinda. 

This  generous  behaviour,  Sir,  recalls  me  to  new 
life.  You,  I am  now  convinced,  have  been  accufed 
^ by  my  Lady  Reftlefs  without  foundation.  Whatever 
turn  her  Ladyfhip’s  unhappy  felf-tormenting  fancy 
may  give  to  my  condudt,  it  may  provoke  a fmile, 
but  will  excite  no  other  pafilon, 

Lady  Restless. 

Mighty  fine  ! what  brought  you  to  this  houfe  ? 


Belinda. 

To  be  a witnefs  of  your  folly,  Madam,  and  Sir 
John’s  into  the  bargain. 


Bell  mont. 

That  I can  vouch  : Sir  John  can  filkhis  mind  with 
vain  chimeras,  with  as  apt  a difpofition  as  his  Lady. 
Beverley  has  been  reprefented  in  the  falfeft  colours — 
A a 3 I^ady 
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Lady  Restless. 

That  I admit : Sir  John  invented  the  flory. 

Beverley. 

And  Belinda,  Madam,  has  been  cruelly  flandered 
by  you. 

Sir  John. 

She  lias  fo  : that  I admit. 

Belinda. 

And  my  defire  to  fee  all  this  cleared  up,  brought 
me  to  this  houfe.  Madam.  Now  you  fee  what  has 
made  this  confufion. 

Lady  Restless. 

Oh  ! I expected  thefe  airs.  You  may  difcufs  the 
point  where  you  pleal'e : I will  hear  no  more  upon 
the  fubjedt.  [Exit, 

Blandford. 

Madam,  the  fubjedt  mult  be  fettled,  {follows  her.) 

Sir  John. 

You  have  a right  to  infill  upon  it : The  whole  fhall 
be  explained  this  moment.  Sir  William,  you  are  a 
difpaifionate  man.  Give  us  your  affutance.  [Exit. 

Sir  William. 

With  all  my  heart.  George,  you  are  no  longer 
concerned  in  this  bufinefs,  and  I am  glad  of  it. 

[Exit}  with  young  Bellmont. 


Cla- 
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Clarissa,  {to  Beverley .) 

Now  Brother,  now  is  your  time  : your  difficulties 
are  all  removed.  Sir  John  fufpedted  you  without  rea- 
fon  : my  Lady  Reftlefs  did  the  fame  to  Belinda : you 
are  both  in  love,  and  now  may  do  each  other  juftice. 
1 can  fatisfy  my  Lady  Reftlefs  and  your  father, 

[Exit. 


Beverley,  {a/de) 

I fee,  I fee  my  rafhnefs. 

Belinda.  (< ajide ) 

I have  been  terribly  deceived. 

Beverley. 

If  fhe  would  but  forgive  my  folly. 

Belinda. 

Why  does  not  he  open  his  mind  to  me  ? I can’ 
fpeak  firll. 

Beverley. 

What  apology  can  I make  her  ? — Belinda  ! 


Belinda. 

Charming  ! he  begins,  {afide,  and  /railing) 

Beverley.,  ( approaching ) 
Belinda ! — no  anfwer  ? — Belinda  ! 

Belinda. 

Mr.  Beverley  1 — {/miles  afide') 
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Beverley. 

Don’t  you  think  you  have  been  very  crue]  to  me, 
Belinda  ? ( advancing  towards  her ) 

Belinda. 

Don’t  you  think  you  have  been  barbarous  to  me  ? 

( without  looking  at  him ) 

Beverley. 

I have  : I grant  it.  Can  you  find  in  your  heart  to 
forgive  rne  ? 

Belinda.  ( without  looking  at  him) 

You  have  kept  me  on  the  rack  this  whole  day* 
and  can  you  wonder  that  I feel  myfelf  unhappy  ? 

Beverley. 

I am  to  blame  : I acknowledge  it.  If  you  knew 
how  my  own  heart  reproaches  me,  you  would  fpare 
yourfelf  the  trouble.  With  tears  in  my  eyes  I now 
fpeak  to  you  : I acknowledge  all  my  errors. 

Belinda.  ( looking  at  him ) 

Thofe  are  not  tears,  Mr.  Beverley.  ( fmiling  ) 

Beverley. 

They  are  \ you  fee  that  they  are. 

Belinda. 

Ah  ! you  men  can  command  tears. 


Be- 
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Beverley. 

My  life!  my  angel ! (kijfes  her  hand)  Do  you 
forgive  me  ? 

Belinda. 

No  ; I hate  you.  ( looking  plea/ed  at  him  ) 

Beverley. 

Now,  I don’t  believe  that,  (kijfes  her  cheek ) Do 
you  hate  me,  Belinda  ? 

Belinda. 

How  could  you  let  an  extravagance  of  temper  get 
the  better  of  you  ? You  know  the  fincerity  of  my 
affection.  Oh,  Mr.  Beverley  ! was  it  not  unge- 
nerous ? 

Beverley. 

It  was ; I own  it  j on  my  knees  I own  it. 

Belinda.  ( laughing ) 

Oh  ! proud  man  ! have  I humbled  you  ? — Since 
you  fubmit  to  my  will  and  pleafure,  I think  I can  for- 
give you. — Beg  my  pi6ture  back  this  moment. 

(f/jews  it  to  him  ) 

Beverley.  ( taking  the  picture') 

I fhall  adore  it  ever,  and  heal  this  breach  with 
uninterrupted  love. 


Enter 
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Enter  Sir  John,  Lady  Restless,  Sir  William* 
Blandord,  Bellmont  and  Clarissa. 

Sir  John.  ( laughing) 

Why  yes  ; it  is  very  clear.  I can  now  laugh  at 
my  own  folly,  and  my  wife’s  too. 

Lady  Restless. 

There  has  been  fome  thing  of  a mi  flake,  I believe* 
Beverley. 

You  fee,  Sir  John,  what  your  fufpicions  are  come 
to.  I never  was  within  your  doors  before  this  day  j 
nor  fhould  I,  perhaps,  have  had  the  honour  of  fpeak- 
ing  to  your  Lady,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mifunder- 
ilanding  your  mutual  jealoufies  occafioned  be- 
tween Belinda  and  me. 


Blandford. 

And  your  Ladyfhip  has  been  ingenious  enough 
to  work  out  of  thofe  whimficai  circumflances  a 
charge  againft  my  daughter.  Ha  ! ha ! 

Sir  John. 

It  is  ever  her  way.  Sir.  I told  you,  my  dear,  that 
you  would  make  yourfelf  very  ridiculous. 

Lady  Restless. 

I fancy,  Sir,  you  have  not  been  behind  hand  with 
me.  Lla  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Sir  William. 

And  now,  Mr.  Blandford,  I think  we  may  as  well 
let  the  match  go  on  as  we  at  firft  intended. 

Bland- 
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Blandford. 

No,  no  more  of  that : you  have  difpofed  of  your 
fon.  Belinda,  I no  longer  oppofe  your  inclinations  : 
take  Mr.  Beverley  as  foon  as  you  will. 

Sir  John. 

Now  let  us  fee:  if  fhe  agrees  to  marry  him,  why 
then,  Ihe  knows  he  is  innocent,  and  I fhall  be  iatis- 
fied.  ( ajide ) 

Eelinda. 

If  you  infill  upon  it.  Sir. 

Blandford. 

I do  infill. 

Lady  Restless. 

If  Beverley  accepts  of  her,  all  my  fufpicions  are 
at  an  end.  ( ajide ) 

Beverley. 

Thus  let  me  take  the  bright  reward  of  all  my 
wilhes.  {takes  her  hand) 

Belinda. 

Since  it  is  over,  you  have  ufed  your  au- 
thority, Sir,  to  make  me  happy  indeed.  We  have 
both  feen  our  error,  &nd  frankly  confefs  that  we 
have  been  in  the  wrong  too. 

’ Sir  V/illiam. 

Why,  we  have  been  all  in  the  wrong,  I think. 

Sir  John. 

It  has  been  a day  of  millakes,  but  of  fortunate 
ones,  conducing  at  lad  to  the  advantage  of  all  par- 
ties. My  Lady  Refllefs  will  now  be  taught- : 
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Lady  Restless. 

Sir  John,  I hope  you  will  be  taught 

Blandford, 

Never  mention  what  is  paft.  The  wrangling  of 
married  people  about  unlucky  queftions  that  break 
out  between  them,  is  like  the  lafhing  of  a top  ; 
it  only  ferves  to  keep  it  up  the  longer. 

Sir  John. 

Very  true : and'fince  we  have  been  all  in  the 
wrong  to-day,  we  will,  for  the  future,  endeavour 
to  be  all  in  the  right. 

Beverley. 

A fair  propofal,  Sir  John : we  will  make  it  our 
bufinefs,  both  you,  who  are  married,  and  we,  who 
are  now  entering  into  that  Late,  by  mutual  confL 
dence  to  enfure  mutual  happinefs. 

The  God  of  Love,  thinks  we  profane  his  fire. 

When  trifles  light  as  air  mi  ft  run:  infpire. 

But  where  efteem  and  gen’rous  paffions  fpring. 

There  reigns  fecure,  and  waves  his  purple  wing; 

Gives  home-felt  peace;  prevents  the  nuptial  ftrife; 

Endears  the  blifs,  and  bids  it  laft  for  life. 
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Written  by  Mr.  Garrick. 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  Yates. 

J>LESS  me , this  Jummer  work  is  fo  fatiguing  ! 

And  then  our  flays  fo  bu filing,  fo  intriguing  l 
Such  miffing,  fighing,  fcolding,  all  together  l 
Fhefe  love  affairs fuit  heft  with  colder  weather. 

At  this  warm  time  thefe  writers  Jhou'd  not  treat  you. 
With  fo  much  love , and  pajfion , — for  they'll  heat  you : 
Poets , like  Weavers  ,fhould  with  tafte  and  reafcn , 

Adapt  their  various  goods  to  ev'ry  feafon. 

For  the  hot  months , the  fanciful , and  flight ; 

For  mind ',  and  body  Something  cool  and  light : 

Authors  thernf elves  indeed  negledl  this  rule  \ 

Drcfs  warm  in  Jummer , and  at  Chriftmas  cool . 

I told  our  Bard  within , thefe  five  aft  plays , 

Are  rich  brocades , unfit  for  Jultry  days. 

Were  you  a cook,  f aid  I,  wou'd  you  prepare , 

Large  hamsy  and  roafted  fir  loins  for  your  fare  ? 

Fheir  very  Jmoke  would  pall  a city  glutton ; 

A Tragedy  would  make  you  all  unbutton  l 
Both  appetites  now  aftz  for  daintier  picking. 

Farce,  pantomime , cold  lamb,  or  white  leg'd  chicken . 

At  Ranelagh  fine  rolls  and  butter  fee : 

Signor  Tenaucci,  and  the  beft  green  teal 
Italian  finging  is  as  light  as  feather ; 

Beard  is  too  loud,  too  powerful  for  this  weather  l 
Vauxhall  more  folidly  regales  your  palates  ; 

Champaigne,  cantata's,  cold  boil'd  beef,  and  ballads . 
What  jhall  we  do  your  different  taftes  to  hit  ? 

You  relifh  fatirc  ■,  [to  the  pit]  you  ragouts  of  wit ; 

[boxes] 
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Your  tafie  is  humour , end  high  feafon'd  joke ; [ift  gall.") 
You  call  for  hornpipes,  and  for  Hearts  of  Oak ! [2d  gall.] 
O could  I wijh  and  have ! — A conjuring  man 
Once  told  my  fortune, — and  he  charm'd  this  fan  ! 

Said  with  a firt  I 'might  my  will  enjoy : 

'Think  you  there's  magic  in  this  little  toy  ? 

I'll  try  its  pow'r;  and,  if  I gain  my  wifh, 

I'll  give ycu,  Sirs,  a downright  Englijh  difh . 

Come  then  ; a fong  [mufic  is  heard]  indeed  l I fee 
twill  do, 

Take  heed  gallants.  I'll  play  the  deuce  with  you , 
Whene'er  I pie  of e.  I'll  charm  you  to  my  fight ; 

And  tear  a fan  with  flirting  ev'ry  night. 


Enter  two  Ballad  Singlrs,  who  fing  the  follow- 
ing  Song. 


O N 


G. 


'Y'E  Critics  above,  and  ye  Critics  below, 

Te  finer  fipun  Critics,  who  keep  the  mid  row, 

O tarry  a moment.  I'll  fing  you  a fong. 

Shall  prove  that , like  us,  you  are  all  in  the  wrong. 


Ye  Poets,  who  mount  on  the  fam'd  winged  feed, 

Of  prancing,  and  wincing,  and  kicking  take  heed : 

For  when  by  thofe  hornets,  the  Critics,  you're  flung. 
You  re  thrown  in  the  dirt,  and  are  all  in  the  wrong. 


Ye  Aclors,  who  all  what  thefe  writers  have  writ. 

Pray  flick  to  your  Poet,  and  fp  are  your  own  wit ; 

For  when  with  your  own  you  unbridle  your  tongue. 

I'll  hold  ten  to  one  you  are  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  Knaves,  who  make  news  for  the  foolifh  to  read, 

V/ho  print  daily  fianders  the  hungry  to  feed: 

For  a while  ycu  mflead  'em,  the  news  hunting  throng. 
Till  the  pillory  proves,  you  are  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye 
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Ye  grave  Politicians,  fo  deep  and  Jo  wife. 

With  your  hums,  and  your  Jhrugs,  and  your  uplifted  eyes ; 
Yhe  read  that  you  travel,  is  tedious  and  long. 

But  I pray  you  jog  on  ; you  are  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  happy  fond  hufbands,  and  fond  happy  wives. 

Let  never  fufpicion  embitter  your  lives  ; 

Let  your  prudence  be  flout , and  your  faith  be  as  ft  rang  \ 
Who  watch , or  who  catch,  they  are  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  unmarried  folks  be  not  bought,  or  be  fold. 

Let  age  avoid  youth , and  the  young  ones  the  old 
For  they'll  foon  get  together , the  ycung  with  the  young , 
And  then  my  wife- old  ones,  you’re  al]  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  foldiers  and  Jailers,  who  bravely  have  fought, 

Who  honour  and  glory,  and  laurels  have  bought ; 

I A your  foes  but  appear,  you*  ll  be  at  'em  ding  dong. 
And  if  they  come  near  you,  they’re  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  judges  of  t aft e to  our  labours  be  kind. 

Our  errors  are  many,  pray  wink,  or  be  blind ; 

Still  find  your  way  hither  to  glad  us  each  night. 

And  our  note  we  will  change  to  you’re  all  in  the  right. 
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Te,  dulcis  conjux,  te  folo  in  littore  fecum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Written  and  fpoken  by  Mr.  Garrick, 


In  the  Character  of  a Drunken  Poet. 


JLU  all  Jhall  out ; all  that  I know  and  feel ; 

I will  hy  Heav'n  to  higher  powers  appeal ! 

Behold  a Bard  ! no  Author  of  to-night ! 

No,  no,  they  can't  Jay  that,  with  all  their  fpite  : 

Ay,  you  may  frown  (looking  behind  the  fcenes)  I'm  at 
you,  great  and fmall ; 

Tour  Poet,  Players,  Managers  and  all ! 

Thefe  fools  within  here,  f wear  that  Pm  in  liquor  : 

My  paffion  warms  me,  makes  my  utt' ranee  thicker  : 

I totter  too  ; but  that's  the  gout  and  pain  i 
French  wines , and  living  high , have  been  my  bane , 

From  all  temptations  now,  I wifely  fleer  me  j 
Nor  will  I fuffelr  one  fine  woman  near  me. 

And  this  I facrifice,  to  give  you  pleafure : 

For  you  I've  coin'd  my  brains,  and  here's  the  treafure « 

(pulls  out  a Manulcript) 
A treafure  this,  of  profit  and  delight  ! 

And  all  thrown  by  for  this  damn'd  fluff  to-night  f 
This  is  a play  would  water  ev'ry  eye  l 
If  I but  look  upon't,  it  makes  me  cry , 

This  play  would  tears  from  blood-ftahi  d foldiers  draw% 
And  melt  the  bowels  of  hard-hearted  law  ! 

Would  fore  and  aft  the  form-proof Jailor  rake ; 

Keep  turtle -eating  Aldermen  awake  l 
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IVould  the  cold  Hood  of  ancient  maidens  thrill 
And  make  ev’n  pretty  younger  tongues  lie  ftilL 
i This  play  not  ev’n  Managers  would  ref  life , 

Had .. Head n hut  giv’n  lew  any  brains  to  chufe  l 

(puts  up  his  Manufcript) 
Tour  Sard  to-night , bred  in  the  ancient  fchooly 
Defgns  and  me af tires  all  by  critic  rule ; 
yMcng(l  friends  it  goes  no  farther — He's  a fooL 
So  very  clajfic , and  fo  very  dull} 

#U;Defert Jfiand  is  his.  own  dear  full. 

No  foul  to  make  the  Play  koine  ring,  and' rattle. 

No  trumpets , thunder , ranting)  ft  omits,  or  battle  ! 


1 

j 


v- 


!■ 

j 


■ . *■ ^ 


j 

i 

i 


But  all  ytpir  fine  poetic  prattle. 

The  pht  is.  this~r+ A lady's  ofiLiwtiy  ; 

<(  Long  before  A A -beginning  of  nheplky-  f 

And  they  are  taken  bfia  fiber  Man, 

The  lady  andibe  cJx!l-~tis  Bays’ s plan  : • 

So  on  he  blunden-r^fibxemt  Irifhman.  V ' 

9<Tis  all  alike  ; bis  emit  ofitiff  I mean;  ' . 

I hate  alPbutnoicr’;  dt  gives  me  the  fib  sens, 

Sedatnn.  ’em  bath , with  all  my  heart,  in  fight,  unfieen.  * J 

But  fijould  yen  ruin,  him.,  full  Pm  undone : 

I’ve  try  d all  ways,  to  bring  my  Bhienix  on.  ■ 

(ihe wing  his.  play  again) 

Flatter  I can  with  any  jsf  A) dr  tribe  > ^ 

Can  cut ' and fiafiry.  indeed  I cannot  ’bribe.  1 

What  muft  I do  tbend — -Beg  you~  iofubjerihe .*  J 

■ A m ‘X.p  Up 
: acts,  was  preiented  as  the 
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Be  kind  ye  boxes  3 galleries , : 

*Tis  but  a crown  a-piece  for  all  this  wit : 

All  fterling  wit ! to  puff  myfelf  I hate : 

Ton'll  ne'er  f apply  your  wants  at  Juch  a rate  ! 

5 Tis  worth  your  money  > I would fcorn  to  wrong ye  * 

Ton  Jmile  conjent  I’ll,  fend  my  hat  among  ye, 

* (going,  he  returns) 

So  much  beyond  all  praife  your  bounties  /well ! 

Not  my  own  tongue > my  gra-ti-tude  can  tell . j" 

A little  flattery  fometimes  does  well,"  J 

(ftaggers  off) 

l oi  bnmVi  ,001  , > 


Dramatis  Perfonse, 


MEN, 


Ferdinand*  Hufband  to 

CONSTANTI  A, 

Henrico,  Friend  to  Fer* 

DINAND, 


} 

} 


Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Fleetwood, 


W O M E N. 

ConsTantia,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 

Sylvia,  her  Daughter,  Mifs  Pritchard, 


SCENE,  A Be/ert  IJland* 
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The 

DESERT  ISLAND. 

ACT  the  FIRST. 


The  fccne  r'eprcfcnts  a vdle  in  the  Defert  lflandy  far  rounded  by 
rocks , caverns , grottos , flowering  Jlorubs^  exotic  trees , and 
plants  growing  wild.  On  one  fide  is  a cavern  in  a rock , 
over  the  entrance  of  which  appears , in  large  characters , 
unfinijhed  infeription.  Constantia  is  difeovered  at  work 
at  the  infeription , in  a romantic  habit  of  Jkins , leaves , 
flowers  : in  her  hand  Jhe  holds  a broken  fword , and  flands  in 
a Cl  to  flnijh  the  imperfect  infeription. 


After  a fhort  faufe , fhe  begins . 

REST*  reft  my  arm  ; ye  weary  finews,  reft  s 
Awhile  forget  your  office.  On  this  rock 
Here  fit  thee  down*  and  think  thyfelf  to  ftone. 

(fits  down) 

Would  Heav’n  I could  ! (fifes)  Ye  fhrubs,  ye  name- 
lefs  plants, 

That,  wildly-gadding*  ’midft  the  rifted  rocks 
Wreathe  your  fantaftic  ftioots  ; ye  darkfome  trees. 
That  fpread  yon  verdant  arch  above  my  head. 
Shadowing  this  folemn  feene ; ye  mofs-grown  caves. 
Romantic  grottos,— all  ye  objedts  drear ! 

Tell  me,  in  pity  tell  me,  have  ye  feen. 

Thro’  the  long  feries  of  revolving  time. 

In  which  you  have  inclos’d  this  lonely  manfion. 

Say,  have  ye  feen  another  wretch  like  me  ? 

No*  never  ! You,  in  tendered:  fympathy, 
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Have  join’d  my  plaints : you,  at  the  midnight  hour. 
When  with  uprooted  hair  I’ve  ftrew’d  the  earth. 
And  call’d  my  hufband  gone  ; have  call’d  in  vain 
Perfidious  Ferdinand  ! you,  at  that  hour. 

Have  waken’d  echo  in  each  vocal  cell. 

Till  ev’ry  grove,  and  ev’ry  green  hill  round. 

Mourn’d  to  my  griefs  refponfive.  Well  you  know 
The  ftory  of  my  woes : ev’n  yonder  marble 
Relenting  feels  the  touch ; receives  each  trace 
That  forms  the  melancholy  tale. — Tho’  rude. 

And  inexpert  my  hand  ; tho’  all  uncouth 
The  inftrument,  yet  there  behold  my  work 
W ell  nigh  complete.  Let  me  about  it  ftraight. 


Ye  deep  engraven  letters,  there  remain  ; 

And  if  in  future  time  refiftlefs  fate 
Shall  throw  fome  Briton  on  this  difmal  fhore  j 
Then  fpeak  aloud  ; to  his  aftonifh’d  fenfe 
Relate  my  fad,  my  memorable  cafe : 

Alarm  his  foul,  call  out 


(Jhe  advances  toward  the  rock ) 


Stop  Traveller, 
here 


. 

WITH  HER  LITTLE  INFANT, 


CONSTANTLY, 


f 


SYLVIA, 

WAS  BESERTED  BY  HER  HUSBAND, 
THE  PERFIDIOUS 


FERDINAND; 


WHO  PRETENDING  TO  LAND  HER 


FOR  REFRESHMENT 


FROM  THE  DANGERS  OF  A STORMY  SEA, 


BARBAROUSLY  LEFT  HER 


0 '.lit  . V x ‘ . v 

ON  THIS  UNHOSPITABLE  ISLAND, 
WHERE  SHE  ENDED  HER  DEPLORABLE  LIFE. 


FRIEND !. 


A DRAMATIC  POEM. 

FRIEND! 

whoe’er  thou  art, 

PITY  MY  WRONGS, 

BUT  AGAINST  MY  HUSBAND, 

(for  LOVE  LIKE  MINE  CANNOT  FORGET 
WHERE  ONCE  WITH  DELIGHT  IT  FIXED) 

I CHARGE  YOU  NEVER  MEDITATE  R — * 

Revenge  !— the  word  Revenge  is  wanting  dill. 

Ye  holy  pow’rs  ! if  with  one  pitying  look 
You’ll  deign  to  view  me,  grant  my  earned:  pray’r  ! 
Let  me  but  finifh  this  my  fad  infcription. 

Then  let  this  bufy,  this  affli&ed  heart 
Be  ftill  at  once,  and  beat  my  bread:  no  more. 

( /Joe  goes  on  with  her  work  ) 

Enter  Sylvia. 

• * 5 i * 3 - * i } f f ' * (I  - 4 f . 

Sylvia. 

* My  deared:  mother  ! Oh  ! quite  out  of  breath. 

CoNSTANTIA. 

What  is  the  matter,  child? 

Sylvia; 

My  dutt’ring  heart 

Beats  wild  with  joy.  Oh  ! fuch  an  incident ! 

Constantia. 

What  incident,  my  fweet  ? 

Sylvia. 

My  little  fawn, 

My  dear,  my  loveliefl  fawn,  for  many  days 


Whofe 
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Whofe  lofs  I’ve  mourn’d  ; for  whofe  dear  fake  I’ve 
left 

No  corner  of  the  Ifle  unfearch’d;  this  moment, 

O’er  the  dew-fp.angled  lawn,  with  printlefs  feet. 
Came  bounding  to  me  ; playful  fnlk’d  about 
With  inexpreftive  airs  of  glad  furprize, 

With  eager  figns  of  tranfport : big  round  tears 
Stood  trembling  in  his  eye,  and  feem’d  to  fpeak 
His  fond  regret  Hill  mingling  with  his  joy* 

Const  anti  a. 

And  is  it  that,  my  love,  delights  thee  fo  ? 

Sylvia. 

And  can  you  wonder,  Ma’am  ? Yes,  that  delights 
me, 

Tranfports  me,  charms  me  : he’s  my  darling  care^ 
My  dear  companion,  my  fweet  little  friend, 

That  loves  me,  gambols  round  me,  watches  fbill 
With  anxious  tendernefs  my  evhy  motion, 

Pants  on  my  bofom,  leaps  into  my  arms, 

And  wanders  o’er  me  with  a thoufand  kiffes. 

Before  this  time,  he  never  once  ftray’d  from  me* 

I thought  I loft  him ; but  he’s  found  again  ! 

And  can  you  wonder  I’m  tranfported  thus  ? 

Const  anti  a* 

Oh!  happy  ftate  of  innocence  ! how  fweet 
Thy  joys,  fimplicity,  e’er  yet  the  mind 
With  artificial  pahions  learns  to  glow ; 

Ere  tafte  has  ta’en  our  fenfes  to  her  fchool. 

Has  given  each  well-bred  appetite  her  laws* 

Taught  us  to  feel  imaginary  blifs, 

Or  elle  expire  in  elegance  of  pain. 


Sylvia. 
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Sylvia. 

Nay,  now,  again,  you’re  growing  grave : ’tis  you 
Give  laws  to  appetite  forbid  each  fenfe 
To  minifter  delight.  Your  eyes  are  dimm’d 
With  conftant  tears  ; the  rofes  on  your  cheek 
Fade  like  yon  violets,  when  excefiive  dews 
Have  bent  their  drooping,  melancholy  heads. 

Soon  they  repair  their  graces  ; foon  recal 
Their  aromatic  lives,  and  fmiling  yield 
To  fighing  Zephyr  all  their  balmy  fweets. 

To  grief  you’re  ftill  a prey  : flill  wan  defpair 
Sits  with’ring  at  your  heart,  and  ev’ry  feature 
Has  your  directions  to  be  fixed  in  woe. 

Nay,  pr’ythee  dry  thofe  tears  : you  make  me  fad. 
Will  you,  at  length,  forget  your  cares  ? 

Const  anti  a. 

Forget ! 

Oh  1 fweet  oblivion,  thy  all  healing  balm 
To  wretches  you  refufe  ! Can  I forget 
Perfidious  Ferdinand  ? His  tyrant  form 
Is  ever  prefent : the  deluding  looks, 

Endearing  accents,  and  the  foft  regards 
With  which  he  led  me  to  yon  mofs-clad  cave, 

There  to  repofe  awhile.  Oh  ! cruel  man  ! 

And  you,  ye  confcious  wilds,  I call  you  falfe  ! 
^Accomplices  in  guilt ! The  Zephyrs  bland 
That  pant  upon  each  leaf ; the  melody 
That  warbles  thro’  your  groves  the  falling  foun- 
tains, 

That  at  each  deep’ning  cadence  lull  the  mind, 

Were  all  fuborn’d  againll  me ; all  confpir’d 
To  wrap  me  in  the  filken  folds  of  deep. 

Sudden  I wake : where,  where  is  Ferdinand  ? 

I rave,  1 fhriek ; no  Ferdinand  replies  j 


Frantic 
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Frantic  I rove  thro*  all  your  winding  glades  : 

1 feek  the  fhore,  no  Ferdinand  appears! 

I climb  yon  craggy  deeps ; I lee  the  fhip 
Unfurling  all  her  fails  ! I call  aloud, 

I damp,  cry  out ; deaf  as  the  roaring  fea 
He  catches  ev’ry  gale  that  blows  from  Heav’n, 

And  cleaves  his  liquid  way* 

SylVia. 

Why  will  you  thus 
Recall  your  pall  afflidtions  ? 

Constantly* 

Ah ! what  then. 

Thou  wretched  Condance,  what  were  then  thy  feel- 
ings ? 

I rend  my  treffes,  beat  my  bread  in  vain, 

In  vain  dretch  out  thele  ineffectual  arms ; 

Pierce  with  my  frantic  cries  the  wounded  air ; 
Dalh’my  bare  bofom  on  the  flinty  rock, 

Then  rile  again,  and  drain  my  aching  fight. 

To  fee  the  fhip  dill  lefs’ning  to  my  view. 

And  take  the  lad,  lad  glimpfe,  as  far,  far  ofl^ 

In  the  horizon’s  verge  fhe  leffens  dill. 

Grows  a dim  fpeck,  and  mixes  with  the  clouds 
Jud  vanifhing,  jud  loft, — ah  ! feen  no  more. 

Sylvia. 

I pr’ythee  don’t  talk  fo : my  heart  dies  in  me. 

Why  won’t  you  drive  a little  to  forget 
This  melancholy  theme  ? The  twilight  grey 
Of  morn  but  faintly  dreaks  the  ead  ; the  dars 
Still  glimmer  thro’  the  whit’ning  air ; the  groves 
Are  mute ; yon  all-devouring  deep  lies  hulh’d ; 

The  tuneful  birds,  and  the  whole  brute  creation 
Still  fink  in  foft  oblivious  dumber  wrapp’d. 

For- 
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Forgetful  of  their  cares.  All,  all  but  you 
Know  fome  repcie  : you  pafs  the  dreaiy  night 
In  tears  and  ceafelefs  grief ; then  rifing  wild 
Anticipate  the  dawn,  and  here  refume 
Your  doleful  talk,  or  elfe  aicend  the  height 
Of  yonder  promontory ; there  forlorn 
You  fit,  and  hear  the  brawling  waves  beneath 
Lafh  the  re  founding  fhore ; your  brimful  eye 
Still  fix'd  on  that  lad  quarter  of  the  heav’ns 
Where  my  hard  father  difappear’d. 

Const  anti  a. 

Yes,  there 

My  melancholy  loves  to  dwell ; there  loves 
To  fit,  and  pine  over  its  hoard  of  grief; 

To  roll  thefe  eyes  o’er  all  the  fullen  main, 

In  hopes  fome  fail  may  this  way  fhape  its  courfe 
With  the  glad  tidings  of  the  human  race  ! 

Could  I behold  that  dear,  that  wifh’d  for  fight. 
Could  I but  fee  fome  veftiges  of  man. 

Some  mark  of  focial  life,  ev’n  tho’  the  fhip 
Should  fhun  this  ifle,  and  court  propitious  gales 
Beneath  fome  happier  clime  ; yet  ftill  the  view. 
Would  cheat  my  foul,  and  my  heart  bound  with  joy 
At  that  faint  profpedb  of  my  fellow  creatures. 

But  not  for  me,  fuch  tranfport ; not  for  me  ! 

Dear. native  land,  i now  no  more  muft  fee  thee. 
Condemn’d  in  ever -during  folitude  to  mourn, 
From  thy  iweet  joys,  fociery,  debarr’d  ! 


Sylvia. 


But  to  your  Jiappinefs  what’s  wanting  here  ? 
Full  many  a tim^  I’ve  heard  you  praife  the  ar 
The  pclifh’d  manners,  and  gay  fcenes  of  bills 
Which  Europe  yields  : yet  ever  and  anon 
1 from  your  own  difcourfe  can  gather  too 
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That  happinefs  is  all  unknown  to  Europe  : 

That  envy  there  can  dwell,  and  difcontent; 

The  fmile,  that  wakens  at  another’s  woe ; 

The  heart,  that  fickens  at  another’s  praife  ; 

The  tongue,  that  carries  the  malignant  tale  ; 

The  little  ipirit,  that  fubvcrts  a friend  5 
Fraud,  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  murder. 

Nov/  lure  with  reafon  I prefer  thefe  fcenes 
Of  innocence,  tranquility,  and  joy  1 

Const  anti  a. 

Alas  ! my  child,  ’tis  eafy  to  forego 
Untafted  fweets,  plealures  you  never  knew'. 

Sylvia. 

Are  we  not  here  what  you  yourfelf  have  told  me 
In  Europe  fovereigns  are  ? Here  we  have  fix’d 
Our  little  fylvan  reign.  The  guilelefs  race 
Of  animals,  that  roam  the  lawns  and  woods. 

Are  tradtable  and  willing  fubjedts  ; pay 
Pafiive  obedience  to  us  ; and  yon  fea 
Becomes  our  tributary  ; hither  rolls 
In  each  hoarfe-murm’ring  tide  his  various  ftores 
Of  daintieft  fhell-fifh.  The  unbidden  earth. 

Of  human  toil  all  ignorant,  pours  forth 
Whatever  to  the  eye,  or  tafte,  can  prove 
Rare,  exquifire,  and  good.  At  once  the  Ipring 
Calls  forth  its  green  delights,  and  fummer’s  blufh 
Glows  on  each  purple  branch.  The  leafons  here 

On  the  fame  tree,  with  glad  furprize. 

Behold  each  other’s  gifts  arife  : 

Spontaneous  fruits  around  us  grow ; 

For  ever  here  the  Zephyrs  blow  : 

Shrubs  ever  flow’ring, 

Shades  embowering; 
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Heav’nly  fpots, 

Cooling  grots, 

Verdant  mountains. 

Falling  fountains  5 
Pure  limpid  rills, 

Adown  the  hills, 

That  wind  their  way. 

And  o’er  the  meadows  play. 

Enamour’d  of  th’  enchanted  ground. 

Const anti  a. 

What  is  this  wade  of  beauty,  all  thefe  charms 
Of  cold,  inanimate,  unconfcious  nature, 

Without  the  fqcial  fenfe  ? 

Sylvia, 

Thofe  beauteous  tradls 

Which  you  fo  much  regret,  are  full  of  menj 
And  men,  you  know,  are  animals  of  prey  : 

I’m  fure  that  you  yourfelf  have  told  me  fo 
A thou  fund  times. 

Constantia. 

And  if  I have,  my  child, 

I told  a difmal  truth.  Oh  ! they  are  falfe. 
Inexorable,  cruel,  fell  deceivers  : 

Their  unrelenting  hearts  no  harbour  know 
For  honour,  truth,  humanity,  or  love. 

Sylvia. 

Well  then,  in  this  lone  ifle,  this  dear  retreat 
From  them  at  leaft  we’re  free. 

Constantia. 

Poor  innocent ! 

I can’t  but  grieye  for  her,  (burfts  into  tears) 

SYLViA, 
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Sylvia. 

Why  fall  afrefh 

Thofe  drops  of  forrow  ?’  Pray  you,  now  give  o’er. 

CoNSTANTIA. 

My  heart  will  break.  I do  not  grieve,  my  child, 

1 can’t  conceal  my  tears : they  will  have  way,- 

Sylvia. 

Nay,  you  love  me,  fure  you  will  not  thus 
Make  my  heuit  ake  within  me ! 

Con  ST  ANT  I A. 

No,  myfweet; 

1 will  not  weep.  All  will  be  well,  my  love. 

Oh  ! mifery  ! I can’t,  I can’t  contain. 

The  black  ingratitude  ! ( weeps ) 

Sylvia. 

Say,  is  there  aught 

Sylvia  can  do,  that  may  afford  you  comfort  ? 

If  there  is,  tell  me.  Shall  I fetch  my  fawn  ? 

Dry  up  your  tears,  and  he  is  your’s  this  moment. 

Con  ST  anti  a.  . 

No,  Sylvia,  no ! 

Sylvia. 

Pie  muff,  he  fhall  be  your’s. 

Refufe  me  not.  I’ll  run  and  brine;  him  to  you. 

[Exit. 

Con- 
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Const  anti  a.  (alone) 

Alas ! I fear  my  brain  will  turn— the  fun 
Full  flxteen  times  has  made  his  annual  courfe. 

Since  here  I’ve  dragg’d  a miferable  being, 

The  vidtim  of  defpair  > which  long  e’er  now, 

To  phrenzy  kindling,  mull  have  forc’d  me  dafli 
My  brain  in  madnefs  on  yon  flinty  rocks, 

And  end  my  pangs  at  once  ; if  the  keen  inftindfc 
Of  ftrong  maternal  love  had  not  reftrain’d 
My  wild  diforder’d  foul,  and  bade  me  live 
To  watch  her  tender  infancy  ; to  rear 
Her  blooming  years  ; with  fond  delighted  care 
To  tend  each  bloflom  of  her  growing  mind. 

And  fee  light  gradual  dawning  on  her  foul. 

And  yet  to  fee  her  thus,  to  fee  her  here, 

Cut  off  from  ev’ry  focial  blifs  ; condemn’d. 

Like  fome  fair  fiow’r  that  in  a defart  blows. 

To  breath  its  fweets  into  the  palling  wind, 

And  walte  its  bloom  all  unperceiv’d  away  1 
It  is  enough  to  break  a mother’s  heart. 

Let  me  not  think  on’t  5 let  me  Ihun  that  thought. 

(fits  down , and fings ) 

I. 

What  tho’  his  guilt  my  heart  hath  torn. 

Yet  lovely  is  his  mien. 

His  eyes  mild-op*ning  as  the  morn. 

Round  him  each  grace  is  feen. 

But  oh  ! ye  nymphs,  your  loves  ne’er  let  him  win. 
For  oh  ! deceit  and  falfehood  dwell  within. 

II. 

From  his  red  lips  his  accents  fide. 

Soft  as  kind  vernal  fnows  ; 

Melting  they  came,  and  in  the  foul 
Deflre  andjoyarofe. 

Vol.  III.  C c But 
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But  oh ! ye  nymphs,  ne’er  liften  to  his  art. 

For  oh ! bafe  falfehood  rankles  in  his  heart. 

III. 

He  left  me  in  this  lonely  date ! 

He  fled,  and  left  me  here. 

Another  Ariadne’s  fate. 

To  mourn  the  live-long  year. 

He  fled  ; but  oh  ! what  pains  the  heart  mu  ft  prove* 
When  we  reveal  the  crimes  of  him  we  love ! 

Re-enter  Sylvia. 

Sylvia. 

I cannot  bring  him  now : in  yonder  ft  ream, 

That  through  its  pebbled  channel  glides  along. 

Soft  murm’ring  to  the  fea,  he  ftands  to  cool 
His  beauteous  form  in  the  pure  limpid  rill. 

Const  anti  a. 

To  thee  he  caufes  joy  $ but  joy  to  me 
There’s  nothing  now  can  bring.  Left  by  my  huf- 
band ! 

By  the  falfe,  barb’rous  man  ! 

Sylvia. 

And  yet  this  man, 

This  falfe,  deceitful  man,  you  dill  regret. 

1 vow,  I can’t  but  think,  ’midd  all  your  grief, 

All  your  reproaches,  your  complaints  againd  him. 
That  fbill  this  falfe,  this  cruel,  fell  deceiver. 

Has  found,- — I know  not  why — within  your  bread 
Some  tender  advocate,  to  plead  his  caufe. 


Con- 
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Constantia. 

No,  Sylvia,  no ; my  love  is  turn'd  to  hate* 
Sylvia. 

Then  dry  your  forrows,  and  this  day  begin 
A happier  train  of  years.  And  lo  ! the  fun 
Emerges  from  the  fea  : he  lifts  his  orb 
Above  the  purpled  main,  and  dreams  abroad 
His  golden  fluid  o’er  the  world.  The  birds 
Exulting  wake  their  notes ; all  things  rejoice. 

And  hills,  and  groves,  and  rocks,  and  vallies  fmile< 
Let  me  entreat  you  then  forget  your  cares. 

And  (hare  the  general  blifs. 

( The  fun  is  Jeen  to  rife  at  a difiance  > as  it  were 
out  of  the  fea ) 

Constantia. 

Once  more  all  hail. 

Thou  radiant  power,  who  in  your  bright  career. 
Or  rifing  or  defcending,  had  beheld 
My  never-ceafing  woe  ! Again  thou  climb’d 
In  orient  glory,  and  recall’d  the  cares, 

And  toils  of  man  and  bead  ! But  oh  ! in  all 
Your  flaming  courfe,  your  beams  will  never  ligh 
Upon  a wretch  fo  lod,  fo  curd  as  I am* 

Sylvia* 

And  yet,  my  mother 

Constantia. 

Mine  are  pangs,  my  child. 

Strokes  of  adverfity  no  time  can  cure. 

No  lenient  arts  can  foften  or  afluage. 

But  I’ll  not  grieve  thee,  Sylvia  5 I’ll  retire 
C c 2 
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To  fome  fequedei’d  haunt:  there,  all  forlorn, 

I’ll  fit,  and  wear  myielf  away  in  thought.  [Exit* 

Sylvia,  (alcne) 

Alas  ! how  obdinately  bent  on  grief 
Is  her  whole  mind  ! the  votarid  of  care  ! 

In  vain  I try  to  foften  her  affli£Hons, 

And  with  each  art  beguile  her  from  her  woe. 

I chide,  intreat,  carefs,  yet  all  in  vain. 

And  what  to  me  feems  drange,  perverfe,  and 
wond'rous. 

The  more  I drive,  the  more  her  forrows  fwell 
RIer  tears  the  fader  fall,  fall  down  her  cheek 
In  dreams  fo  copious,  and  fuch  bitter  anguiih. 

That  I myfelf  at  length,  I know  not  how. 

Catch  the  foft  weaknefs,  and  o’erpowVd  with  grief. 
Flow  all  didolving  in  unbidden  tears. 

Adid  her  Heav’n  ! her  heart  will  break  at  lad. 

I tremble  at  the  thought.  I’ll  follow  draight. 

And  dill  implore,  befeech,  try  ev’ry  way 
To  reconcile  her  to  herfelf  and  me. 

But  fee,  look  yonder  1 what  a fight  is  there  l 
What  can  it  mean,  that  huge,  enormous  mafs. 

That  moves  upon  the  bofom  of  the  deep  ! 

A floating  mountain  l — No:  a mountain  never 
Could  change  its  place.  For  fuch  a mondrous  bulk 
How  light  it  urges  on  its  way ! how  quick, - 
Flow  rapid  in  its  courfe  ! What  can  it  be? 

I’ll  to  the  fhore,  and  from  the  pointed  rock 
That  juts  into  the  waves,  at  leifure  view 
This  vrond’rous  fight,  and  what  it  is  explore. 


End  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 


SCENE.,  Another  view  of  the  IJland>  with  an  opening 
to  the  fea  between  feveral  kills  and  rocks » 

Enter  Sylvia. 

Sylvia. 

STILL  I behold  it ; ftill  it  glides  along 

.Thro’  the  tumultuous  lea.  And  lo  ! before  it 
The  waves  divide  ! and  now  they  clofe  again, 
Leaving  a trad:  of  angry  foam  behind. 

It  mull  be,  fure,  feme  monfler  of  the  deep. 

And  fee  ! upon  its  huge  broad  back  it  bears 
Expanded  wings,  that,  fpreading  to  the  wind, 

Lae  broad  incumbent  o’er  the  furge  beneath. 

Ah  ! fave  me,  fave  me  ! what  new  forms  appear  ! 
What  lhapes  of  unknown  being  rife  before  me  1 
From  yon  huge  monfter’s  fide  they  ihue  forth. 

And  bolt  upon  the  fhore  ! — behold,  they  Lop, 

And  now  with  eager,  difconcerted  pace. 

Precipitate  rufh  forward  on  the  ille ! 

Now  ’mongft  the  rocks  they  wind  their  lilent  way. 
Proted  me,  Heav’n  ! defend  me  ! fhieid  me  ! — ah  ! 
Hide  me,  ye  woods,  within  your  deep  recefs ; 

Ne’er  may  thefe  monfters  penetrate  your  haunts  ; 
Ne’er  trace  my  footfieps  thro’  your  darkfome  ways. 
Behind  the  covert  of  this  woodbine  bow’r 
Oh  ! let  me  reft  conceal’d  ! (flee  retires') 
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Enter  Ferdinand  and  Henrico, 
Henrico. 

No  trace  appears. 

No  veftige  here  is  feen  of  human  kind. 

*Tis  drear,  ’tis  wafte,  and  unfrequented  all. 

And  hark  ! — what  noife  ! — from  yonder  toiling  deep 
How  dreadful  founds  the  pealing  roar  ! — My  friend. 
My  valued  Ferdinand,  ’twere  bed  retire. 

This  cannot  be  the  place. 

Ferdinand. 

Oh  ! my  Henrico, 

This  is  the  fatal  fhore.  The  well-known  fcene; 
Ton  bay,  yon  rocks,  yon  mountains,  from  whofe 
brow 

Th’  imbow’ring  foreft  overhangs  the  deep; 

Each  well -remember'd  object:  ftrikes  my  view, 
Anfwers  the  image  in  my  mind  preferv’d. 

Engraven  there  by  love’s  recording  hand. 

And  never,  but  with  life,  to  fade  from  thence, 

FIenrico. 

And  yet  thy  love-enfeebled  foul  may  form 
Imaginary  tokens  of  refemblance. 

The  foil  unbeaten  feems  by  mortal  ftep. 

Ferdinand. 

My  heart  in  ev’ry  pulfe  confirms  it  to  me. 

This  is  the  place,  the  dreary  fpot,  where  fate 
Began  to  weave  the  tiffue  of  my  woes. 

Oh  ! I was  curd,  abhorr’d  of  Heav’n,  or  elfe 
I ne’er  had  trufled  the  contentious  weaves, 

But  kept  my  ftore  of  happinefs  at  home. 


Hen- 
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Henrico. 

Repine  not  for  an  a&ion  that  arofe 
From  filial  piety.  A father’s  mandate 
Requir’d  obedience  from  you. 

Ferdinand. 

To  his  fummons 

I paid  a glad  attention.  Yet,  good  Heav’n  ! 

Why  in  that  early  period  of  my  blifs 
Should  then  his  orders  come,  to  dafii  my  joys  ? 

Oh  ! I was'bleR  with  all  that  rareR  beauty. 

With  all  that  ev’ry  Yenus  of  the  mind. 

The  tender  heart,  and  the  enliven’d  wit 
Could  pour  delightful  on  the  raptur’d  fenfe 
Of  the  young  bridegroom,  whofe  admiring  eyes 
Still  hung  enamour’d  on  her  ^v’ry  charm. 

And  thence  drank  long  infpiring  draughts  of  love3 
Unfated  Rill,  Rill  kindling  at  the  view. 

Henrico. 

Indeed,  my  Ferdinand,  thy  fate  was  hard  1 

% 

Ferdinand. 

Each  foft  defire,  each  joy  refin’d  was  mine. 

The  hours  foft  glided  by,  and  as  they  pafs’d 
Scatter’d  new  biddings  from  their  balmy  wings ; 
They  faw  our  ever-new  delight ; they  faw 
A blooming  offspring  crown  our  mutual  loves  5 
The  mother’s  features,  and  her  ev’ry  grace 
In  this  our  daughter  exquifitely  trac’d. 

But  to  be  torn  from  that  fupreme  of  blifs  ! 

My  wife,  Confiantia, — and  my  beateous  babe. 

Here  to  be  left  on  this  untravell’d  ille, 

To  pine  in  bitternefs  of  wrant ! their  bed, 

The  cold  bare  earth,  while  the  inclement  winds 
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From  yonder  main  came  howling  round  their  heads* 
Until  at  length  the  friendly  hand  of  Death 
In  pity  threw  his  fhrowd  upon  their  woes. 

Henrico. 

Too  fure,  I fear,  they’re  loft. 

Ferdinand. 

Perhaps,  my  friend, 

Perhaps,  when  gafping  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

When  ev’ry  beauty  faded  from  her  cheek. 

And  her  eye  languifh’d  motionlefs  and  dim. 

Perhaps  ev’n  then,  in  that  fad,  difmal  hour. 

My  name  ftill  hover’d  on  her  quiv’ring  lips. 

And  nought  but  death  could  tear  me  from  her  hearty 

Henrico. 

Tier  tend’reft  thoughts  no  doubt  were  fix’d  on  thee. 
Ferdinand. 

Her  tend’reft  thoughts  ? Oh  ! no  : her  utmoft  rage. 
Who  knows,  Henrico,  but  file  deem’d  me  falfe  ; 
Deem’d  me  a vile  deferter  from  her  arms  ? 

She  did,  fhe  muft:  each  ftrong  appearance  join’d 
To  mark  me  guilty.  Oil ! that  thought  ftrikes 
deep 

Its  fcorpion  ftings  into  my  very  heart. 

Could  fhe  but  think  me  fo  refin’d  in  nuilt. 

So  exquifite  a villain,  a$  to  caufe 
A moment’s  anguifh  in  that  tender  breaft. 

Where  all  the  loves,  where  all  the  virtues  dwelt; 
’Twere  mifery,  ’twere  torture  in  th’  extreme  ! 

And  yet  the  thought  me  fuch ; by  Heav’n  file  did ; 
Accus’d  me  of  the  worft,  the  blacked:  treafon, 

Of  treafon  to  my  love  ! Stung  with  th’  idea 
She  roam’d  this  ifie,  and  to  thefe  defert  wilds 

Pour’^ 
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Pour’d  forth  her  lamentable  tale.  Who  knows 
But  on  fome  craggy  cliff  whole  nights  fhe  fat 
Raving  in  madnels  to  the  moon’s  pale  gleam  $ 

Until  at  length  all  kindling  into  phrenzy, 

Ciafping  her  infant  clofer  to  her  breaft, 

With  defperation  wild  from  off  the  rock 
Headlong  fhe  plung’d  into  the  roaring  fea, 

And  her  Taft:  accents  murmur’d  faithlefs  Ferdinand  ! 

Henrico. 

Diftra6t  not  thus  your  foul  with  fancied  woes. 

She  could  not  think  thee  faithlefs  ; thee,  whofe 
mind, 

Whofe  ev’ry  virtue  were  fo  well  approv’d. 

Ferdinand. 

Still  will  I hope  floe  did  not.  Oh  ! floe  knew 
I made  that  voyage  in  duty  to  a father. 

Awhile  we  fleer’d  a happy  courfe,  until 
Beneath  the  burning  line,  from  whence  the  fun 
In  ftraight  direction  pours  his  ardent  blaze 
On  ev’ry  fever’d  fenfe,  a ftorm  arofe, 

Sudden  and  wild  ; as  if  a war  of  nature 
Were  thund’ring  o’er  our  heads.  Full  twenty  days 
It  drove  us  headlong  on  the  dafhing  furge 
Far  from  our  deftin’d  way,  until  at  length 
In  evil  hour  wc  landed  on  this  ifle. 

Sylvia  returns , end,  peeps  from  behind  a hedge . 

Sylvia. 

Methought  I heard  a found,  as  if  they  both 
Held  mutual  converfe.  Yonder  lo  ! they  ftand  : 
They  do  not  follow  me.  What  can  they  be  ? 


Fer- 
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Ferdinand.  . 

There  is  the  fpot,  juft  where  yon  aged  tree 
Imbrowns  the  plain  beneath,  on  which  the  villains. 
The  unrelenting  band  of  pirates,  feiz’d  me. 

There  I receiv’d  my  wound,  and  there  I fought 
Till  my  Fvord  fhiver’d  in  my  hand.  Worn  out, 
Opprefs’ci  by  numbers,  pow*’rlefs,  and  difarm’d, 
They  bore  me  headlong  to  the  beach  ; in  vain 
Piercing  the  air  with  horrid  cries ; in  vain 
Back  tow’rd  the  cave,  where  poor  Conftantia  flept, 
With  her  lov’d  infant  daughter  in  her  arms, 
Straining  my  ardent  eyes  ; my  eyes  alone  ! 

For  oh ! their  cruelty  had  bound  my  arms, 

And  tears  and  looks  were  all  I then  could  ufe. 

Sylvia. 

The  voice  but  indiftin6lly  ftrikes  my  ear. 

Would  they  would  turn  this  way. 

Ferdinand. 

Fetter’d,  ty’d  down, 

They  dragg’d  me  to  the  vefTel.  Bore  me  hence. 

In  vain  our  fhip  purfu’d  : in  vain  gave  chace. 
Form’d  with  detefted  fkill,  the  guilty  bark  • 

In  which  they  plung’d  me,  gliding  o’er  the  main, 
Outftripp’d  their  tardy  courfe.  We  fleer’d  away 
Far  to  the  regions  of  accurfed  bondage. 

Far  from  Conftantia,  far  from  ev’ry  joy 
A doating  hufband,  and  delighted  father 
Feels  in  mix’d  rapture  with  his  wife  and  child. 

Oh  ! I could  pour  my  plaints — but  I'll  not  wound 
Thy  ear,  my  friend,  with  further  lamentation. 

Henrico. 

Would  Heaven  I could  remove  the  caufe. 

Fer- 
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Ferdinand, 

Alas ! 

That  cannot  be.  Thou  can'll  not  bid  return 
The  irrevocable  Plight  of  time  ; recall 
The  moments  of  our  young  delight ; annul 
And  render  void,  what  once  the  hand  of  fate 
Hath  from  it's  flores  of  woe  pour’d  down  upon  me, 

Sylvia,  (half  concealed) 

Why  will  they  Hand  with  looks  averted  thus  ? 

1 long  to  fee  their  countenance  and  mien. 

Ferdinand. 

But  yet,  thou  bed  of  friends,  yet  grant  me  this. 
Afiift  my  fearch  ; Oh  ! let  me  roam  around 
This  fatal  fhore  ! the  ifle’s  circumference 
Circles  a fcanty-fpace.  We  cannot  lofe 
.Each  other  here.  Do  thou  purfue  that  path 
That  leads  due  ead : this  way  I’ll  bend  my  courfe. 

Henrico. 

By  Heav’n  there  is  no  taPc  of  hardihood. 

Of  toil,  or  danger,  but  I’ll  try  for  thee ; 

For  thee,  my  friend  : to  thee  I owe  my  life. 

And  that  more  precious  boon,  my  liberty : 

Thou  haft  releas’d  me  from  the  galling  chain. 

From  Pav’ry’s  bitter  preffure.  ’Twas  thy  (kill 
That  form’d  the  plan  of  freedom,  feiz’d  the  vefiel, 
And  made  your  friends  the  partners  of  your  Right. 
For  thee  I’ll  roam  around  : but  oh  ! I fear 
Our  fearch  will  prove  in  vain. 

Ferdinand. 

Too  fure  it  will. 

And  yet  it  is  the  doom  of  love  like  mine 


To 
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To  dwell  for  ever  on  the  fad  idea 
Of  the  dear  object  loft  ; to  vifit  oft 
(A  lonely  pilgrim)  ev’ry  well  known  fcene. 

Each  haunted  glade,  where  the  lov’d  objedt  ftray’d  j 
To  call  each  circumitance  of  pafs’d  delight 
Back  to  the  foul : in  fond  excurfxons  feek 
Her  dear  lamented  form.  Then,  oh  ! my  friend. 
Then  let  me  tafte  that  fad,  that  penfive  comfort. 
Range  thro’  thefe  wilds ; afcend  each  craggy  fteep. 
Try  in  each  grotto,  in  each  gloomy  cave 
If  haply  there  remain  fome  veftige  of  Conftantia. 

[Exk. 

Henrico. 

On  yonder  beach  we’ll  meet  again.  Farewell ! 
Sylvia. 

Conceal  thee,  Sylvia.  Ah  ! — it  comes  this  way  ! 
Then  let  me  feek  the  covert  of  the  woods. 

Where  nods  the  browneft  horror ; there  lie  fafe 
From  the  unufual  fight  of  thefe  ftrange  beings. 

\Exit„ 

Henrico,  Jolus. 

How  cruel  is  my  friend’s  condition  ! Doom’d 
For  ever  to  regret,  yet  never  find 
The  objedl  of  his  foul.  His  early  love 
He  lavifh’d  all  on  her : with  her  it  goes 
To  the  dank  grave,  and  leaves  him  haplefs  here 
To  die  a lingering  death.  Yet  (till  IT1  try. 

By  ev’ry  office  friendfhip  can  perform, 

To  heal  the  wound  that  preys  upon  his  life. 

[Exit. 

Scene 
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Scene,  Another  Part  of  the  IJland . 

Enter  Sylvia. 

Sylvia. 

What  have  my  eyes  beheld  ? My  flutt’ring  heart 
Beats  quick  in  ftrange  emotions.  From  yon  grove 
Of  tufted  trees*  I faw  this  name! efs  being 
Walk  o’er  the  rufTet  heath.  It’s  face  appear’d 
Confefs’d  to  view.  It  cannot  be  a man. 

No  lines  of  cruelty  deform’d  his  vifage. 

Were  it  a man,  his  untam’d,  favage  foul. 

Would  ftrongly  fpeak  in  each  diftorted  feature. 

This  was  all  pleafing,  amiable,  and  mild  : 

A gentle  forrow,  bright’ning  into  fmiles, 

Such  as  befpoke  a calm,  yet  feeling  fpirit, 

Sat  on  it’s  peaceful  brow,  and  o’er  it  threw 
A gentle  gleam  of  fweetnefs  and  of  pain. 

It  cannot  be  a woman  neither;  no; 

The  drefs  accords  not  with  that  mode,  which,  oft 
My  mother  hath  deferib’d.  Whate’er  it  be, 
Attra&ion  dwells  about  it ; winning  lmiles  ; 
Affuafive  airs  of  tendernefs  and  joy. 

I’ll  feek  my  mother  : Hie  perhaps  may  know 
Thefe  forms,  to  me  unuiual.  By  this  row 
Of  darkfome  pines,  my  Heps,  all  unperceiv’d. 

May  gain  the  place  where  with  affiduous  hand 
She  works,  and  teaches  the  rude  rocks  to  tell 
Her  mournful  elegy.  What  mean  my  feet  ? 

WThy  Hand  they  thus  forgetful  of  their  office  ? 

Why  heaves  th’  involuntary  figh  ? And  why 
Thus  in  quick  pulfes  beats  my  heart  ? My  eyes 
A mifty  dimnefs  covers  : in  my  ears 
Strange  murmurs  found;  my  very  breath  is  loft. 
What  can  it  be  ? — 1 know  thee,  Fear  ! — ’ris  thou 
That  caufeft  this ! And  yet  it  can’t  be  fear. 


Fear 
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Fear  cannot  thrill  with  pleasure  thro’  the  veins 
Knows  not  this  dubious  joy,  thefe  grateful  trenl- 
blings, 

I cannot  guefs  what  thefe  emotions  mean, 

Nor  wfhat  this  bufy  thing  my  heart  would  want ! 

Let  me  feek  fhelter  in  my  mother’s  arms.  [ Exit t 

Scene  changes  to  the  fir  ft  View  of  the  Iftand , where 
Conftantia  s Infcription  is  Jeen . 

Enter  Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand. 

No  ; never  more  fliall  thefe  fond  eyes  behold  her. 
Loll:,  loft,  my  poor  Conftantia  loft  ! In  vain 
I fearch  thefe  gloomy  woods  ; in  vain  call  out 
Her  honour’d  name  to  ev’ry  hill  and  dale. 

My  eyes  are  faife,  or  on  the  craggy  bafe 
Cf  yonder  rock  fome  inftrument  appears. 

The  mark  of  hum  in  kind.  A broken  fword  ! 

Oh  ! all  ye  heav’nly  pow’rs  ! — the  very  fame  ! 

This  once  was  mine  ! Unfaithful  to  it’s  truft* 

It  fail’d  me  at  my  utmoft  need.  I fee 
The  well  known  characters ; the  very  words 
That  form’d  it’s  motto.  ’Tis,  it  is  the  fame. 

Oh  ! were  Conftantia  found  ! What  do  I fee? 

All  o’er  with  hair  the  flinty  rock  beftrew’d  ! 

Thefe  were  her  decent  treftes  ; thefe  in  anguifh 
She  tore  relentlefs  from  her  beauteous  head, 

Up  by  the  roots  fhe  tore,  and  fcatter’d  wild 
To  all  the  palling  winds.  She  ftill  may  live  ! 
Conftantia  ! — ha  !— what  myftic  characters 
Are  hewn  into  the  rock  ? — My  name  appears  1 

(Joe  reads) 
Stop 
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Stop  Traveller. 

Here 

CONSTANTIA, 

WITH  HER  LITTLE  INFANT, 

SYLVIA, 

was  deserted  by  her  husband, 

THE  PERFIDIOUS 

FERDINAND; 

WHO  PRETENDING  TO  LAND  HER 
FOR  REFRESHMENT 

FROM  THE  DANGERS  OF  A STORMY  SEA, 
BARBAROUSLY  LEFT  HER 
ON  THIS  UN  HOSPITABLE  ISLAND, 

WHERE  SHE  ENDED  HER  DEPLORABLE  LIFE. 

Support  me,  Heav’n  ! Ah  ! no  ; withhold  your  aid. 
Ye  unrelenting  Pow’rs,  and  let  me  thus. 

Each  vital  fpark  fubfiding,  thus  expire. 

{leans  againft  the  rock ) 

Enter  Henrico. 

Henrico. 

« 

What  hoa  ! my  Ferdinand  ! this  way  the  found 
Struck  on  my  lift’ning  ear.  What  means  my  friend 
Thus  growing  to  the  rock,  transform’d  to  ftone, 

A breathing  ftatue,  midft  thefe  fhapelefs  piles  ? 

' Ferdinand. 

Behold ! read  there  ! 


Hen- 
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Henrico, 

Letters  engrav’d  ! 

foe  reads  part  to  himfelf \ and  then  repeats  aloud 

SHE  ENDED  HER  DEPLORABLE  LIFE. 

Alas  ! my -friend — ( They  gaze  fpee  chiefs  at  each  other 
for  fome  time , then  Ferdinand  falls') 

The  Itorm  of  grief  o’erpow’rs  his  feeble  fpirits. 

Now  rouze  thy  llrength,  my  Ferdinand,  and  bear 
This  load  of  forrow  like  a man. 

Ferdinand. 

I do  ; 

Thou  fee’ll  I do.  I do  not  weep,  my  friend. 

Thefe  eyes  are  dry ; their  very  fource  is  dry.  , 

I am  her  cruel  hufband  to  the  laft. 

Henrico. 

Oh  ! thou  wert  ever  kind  and  tender  to  her. 
Ferdinand. 

Tender  and  kind  ! — look  there  !— ■ -there  Hands  the 
black. 

The  horrid  roll  of  guilt  denounc’d  againll  me. 

Lo  ! the  dread  characters  ! let  me  perufe 
The  whole  fad  record  ; of  this  bitter  woe 
Still  deeper  drink,  and  gorge  me  with  affliction. 

{he  reads) 

FRIEND! 
whoe’er  thou  art, 
pity  my  wrongs. 


BUT 
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BUT  AGAINST  MY  HUSBAND, 

(for  LOVE  LIKE  MINE  CANNOT  FORGET 
WHERE  ONCE  WITH  DELIGHT  IT  FIXED) 

I CHARGE  YOU  NEVER  MEDITATE  RE 

Revenge,  (he  meant  to  fay  : the  word’s  begun  ! 

But  Death  untimely  ftopt  her  hand.  Oh  ! mifery ! 
She  thought  me  falfe,  and  yet  could  love  me  ftill. 
The  wound  now  pierces  deeper.  Had  fhe  loath’d  me, 
Abhorr’d  me,  curs’d  me,  ’twere  not  half  the  torture 
This  angel-goodnefs  caufes.  And  to  lofe  her  ! 

To  lofe  a mind  like  her’s,  that  thus  could  pour 
Such  unexampled  tendernefs  and  love, 

Amidft  the  keeneft  anguifh  ! On  the  earth 
Meafure  thy  length,  thou  wretch  accurft  ! there  lie* 
For  ever  lie,  and  to  thefe  woods  and  wilds 
Howl  out  thy  griefs  in  madnefs  and  defpair. 

Henrico. 

I feel,  I feel  thy  forrows.  Oh  ! my  friend, 

Cruel  event ! your  tears,  alas!  are  juft. 

Thofe  gufhing  forrows  may  affauge  your  grief. 

This  ftorm  of  rage  attempting  into  peace* 

Ferdinand* 

Who  talks  of  peace  ? Let  phrenzy  feize  my  brain* 
Come,  moon-ftruck  Madnefs,  with  thy  glaring  eye. 
And  clanking  chain  3 come,  fhoot  thy  kindling  fires 
Into  my  utmoft  foul  3 blaft  ev’ry  pow’r  3 
Raze  each  idea  out  3 tear  up  at  once 
The  feat  of  memory — no — leave  me  that  3 
Still  leave  me  memory,  to  picture  forth 
Conftantia’s  lovely  form,  that  I may  fit. 

With  unclad  fides,  upon  fome  blafted  heath, 

And  gloat  upon  her  image  3 fee  her  ftill, 

Vol.  ill*  D d 
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See  her  whole  days  with  fancy’s  gufhing  eye. 

And  gaze  on  that  alone. 

Henrico. 

Arife,  my  friend, 

And  quit  this  fatal  fhore. 

Ferdinand. 

And  quit  this  fhore  ! 

But  whither  turn  ? Ah  ! whither  fhall  I go  ? 

Where  fhelter  me  from  mifery  ? — This  ifle 
Shall  be  my  journey’s  bound. 

Henrico. 

What  can’ll  thou  mean  ? 

Ferdinand. 

Never  again  to  draw  the  vital  air 

But  where  my  love  expir’d  ! To  feed  my  foul 

With  thefe  fad  objedls,  this  fepulchral  tale, 

Ev’n  to  the  height  of  yet  unheard-of  anguifh  : 

To  print  my  pious  kiffes  on  the  rock; 

To  bathe  the  ground,  which  her  dear  footfleps 
prefs’d. 

With  the  incefiant  tears  of  burning  anguifh  : 

To  make  thefe  wilds  all  vocal  with  her  name. 

Till  this  cold  lifelefs  tongue  fhall  move  no  more; 

Henrico. 

By  Heav’n,  you  muft  not  flay. 

Ferdinand. 

Farewell ! farewell ! 

Confult  thy  happinefs ! — for  ever  here 
By  fate  I’m  doom’d  to  ftay.  Alas ! Conflantia ! 


To 
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To  perifh  with  thy  infant  here  ! No  friend 
To  clofe  thy  ghaftly  orbs  ! Thy  pale  remains 
On  the  bare  earth  expos’d,  without  the  tribute 
Of  a fond  hufband’s  tears  o’er  thy  dead  cbrfe  ; 
Without  the  laft  fad  obfequies  ! Yet  here, 

I ftill  will  raife  an  empty  fepulchre. 

There  fhall  no  cold,  unconfcious  marble  form. 

In  mockery  of  imitated  woe, 

Bend  o’er  the  fancy’d  urn  : myfelf  will  be 
The  fad,  the  penfive,  monumental  figure, 

Diftilling  real  anguifh  o’er  the  tomb ; 

Till  wafting  by  degrees  I moulder  down* 

And  fink  to  filent  duft. 

Henrico. 

What  man  could  do, 

Already  you’ve  perform’d 

Ferdinand. 

Prithee,  no  more. 

I will  about  it  ftreight.  This  place  affords 
Materials  for  the  work.  Thither  I’ll  bring 
Whate’er  can  deck  the  fcene.  Ccinftantia,  yes : 

I will  appeafe  thy  difcontented  fhade, 

Then  follow  thee  to  yonder  realms  cf  blifs. 

j 'Exit* 


Henrico. 

His  vehemence  of  grief  bears  down  his  reafon. 
He  muft  not  linger  here.  His  ftay  were  fatal. 
Force  will  be  neceffary : to  our  veiled 
I’ll  haften  back,  and  call  fome  trufty  friends 
To  bear  him  from  this  melancholy  fhore. 


End  of  the  SECOND  ACT* 

D d 2 ACT 
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ACT  the  THIRD. 

5 the  fame  Scene  continues . 

Enter  Sylvia. 

THRO’  the  thick- woven  fhade  of  arching  bowr*s. 
Thro’  walks,  where  never  fun-  beam  pierc’d,  at 
length 

I’ve  gain’d  this  deep-encircled  vale.  Ah  ! me  ! 

I feel  ftrange  tremors  flill.  She  is  not  here  ! 
Conflantia ! — no  reply  : — her  mournful  talk 
Waits  for  her  ling’ring  hand. — What  noife  is  that  ? 

I heard  fome  fteps  advancing.  ’Tis  my  fawn 
That  ruflles  thro’  the  forefl  glade : he  flops 
And  looks,  then  runs,  and  flops  again,  to  take 
A fearful  gaze  ! he  too  perhaps  has  feen 
Thefe  unknown  beings.  Yonder  lo  ! he  /lands 
In  mute  expreffive  wonder.  Heav’n  protedl  me ! 
Thro’  this  clofe  path,  that  gradual  winding  up 
Leads  on  to  plains,  to  woods,  to  verdant  lawns 
Embofom’d  in  the  rock,  riljourney  up. 

The  day  now  glows  intenfe,  but  by  the  rills. 

That  thro’  embow’ring  groves  come  purling  down, 

1 oft  can  lay  me,  and  enjoy  each  breeze 
That  plays  amid  thofe  craggy  fcenes.  A noife 
From  yonder  interwoven  branches.  Ha ! 

Ye  guarding  angels,  fave  me  ! — fee,  fee  there  ! 

It  comes  again  ! 

Enter  Henrico. 

Henrico. 

What  beauteous  form  in  thefe  forelone  abodes 
Attracts  my  wond’ring  eyes  ? 


Sylvia. 
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Sylvia. 

Ye  heav’nly  powr’s ! 


"[retiring  from  him , 


Henrico. 

It  fwims  before  my  fight.  Whate’er  thou  art. 
Virgin,  or  goddefs — oh!  a goddefs  fure ! 

Thou  goddefs  of  thefe  manfions ! for  thy  looks 
Beam  heavenly  radiance,  with  propitious  ears 
Accept  my  fupplication. 

Sylvia. 

Ha  ! it  fpeaks ; 

It  fpeaks  ! what  doft  thou  mean  ? 

Henrico. 

Oh  ! fay  what  place. 

What  clime  is  this  ? And  what  art  thou  that  thus 
Adorn’fl  this  lone  retreat  ? 

Sylvia. 

Will  you  firfl 

Promife  to  come  no  nearer  ? 

Henrico. 

With  devotion 

As  true  as  ever  pilgrim  offer’d  up 
In  holy  fervor  to  his  faint,  I promife. 

Sylvia. 

How  gentle  it’s  demeanor ! tell  me  now 
Who  and  what  art  thou  ? 


D d 3 
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Henricq. 

I am  born  to  mifery  ; 

A man,  whom  fate 

Sylvia 

A man  ! — art  thou  a man  ? 

Defend  me  Heav’n  ! ye  guardian  powr’s  protect  me. 

pruning  away, 

Henrico. 

Nay,  fly  me  not : a fudden  impulfe  here 
Bids  me  purfue.  Forgive,  thou  unknown  fair. 

That  with  foft  violence  I thus  prefume 
To  force  thee  meafure  back  thy  fteps  again. 

[he  brings  her  back . 

Sylvia. 

Force  me  not  thus,  inhuman,  barb’rous  man  ! 

What  have  I faid — Oh  ! worthy  gen’rous  man, 

Thus  on  my  knees  I beg ; have  mercy  on  me. 

I never  did  you  harm  indeed  I did  not. 

Henrico. 

Arife,  (raifes  her ) thou  lovely  tenant  of  thefe 
woods, 

And  let  me  thus,  thus  as  befits  the  man 
Whole  mind  runs  o’er  with  rapture  and  furprize, 
Whofe  heart  throbs  wild  with  mingled  doubt  and  joy^ 
Thus  let  me  worfhip  this  celeidial  form. 

This  heav’nly  brightnefs,  to  my  wond’ring  eyes 
That  fheds  fuch  influence,  as  when  an  angel 
Breaks  thro’  a flood  of  glory  to  the  fight 
Of  fo me  expiring  faint,  and  cheers  his  foul 
With  vifions  of  difclofing  heav’p. 


Sylvia. 
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Sylvia, 

He  kneels ! 

He  kneels  to  me  ! how  mild  his  e’ery  look  ! 
How  foft  each  word  ! — can  man  be  tender  thus. 
Of  gentle  mien,  compafiionate  and  kind  ? 

Henrico. 

In  me  thou  fee’ft  a wretch,  whofe  heart  is  prone 
To  melt  at  each  idea  beauty  prints 
On  his  delighted  fenfe  ; and  Jure  fuch  beauty. 
Touch’d  by  the  hand  of  harmony,  adorn’d 
With  inexpreftive  graces,  well  may  claim 
My  lowlieft  adoration  and  my  love. 

Sylvia. 

This  language  all  is  new  ; but  Hill  it  has 
I know  not  what  of  charming  in’t,  that  gains 
Upon  the  lift’ning  ear.  If  this  be  falfhood. 
Then  falfhood  can  affume  a pleafing  look. 

Henrico. 

Oh  ! if  thou  art  as  gracious  as  thou’rt  fair. 

Say  have  you  feen  Conftantia  ? when  and  where. 
And  how  did  fne  expire  l 

Sylvia. 

Conftantia  lives. 

Why  did’ ft  thou  fay  expire  ? My  mother  lives* 
Lives  in  theft*  bleft  abodes- 

Henrico, 

Oh  ! gentle  Sylvia, 

So  I will  call  thee,  daughter  of  Conftantia, 

Oh  ! fly  and  find  her  out.  Mean  time  I’ll  feek 
Th’  affti&ed  Ferdinand. 

D d 4 


Syl.via< 
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Sylvia. 

What  doll  thou  fay  ? 

Can  he,  can  Ferdinand  be  here  ? That  falfe, 
Perfidious,  barb’rous  man,  can  he  be  here  ? 

Henrico. 

He  is,  my  fair;  nor  barbarous  norfalfe. 

Fortune  that  made  him  wretched,  could  no  more. 
Anon  you’ll  know  the  whole;  to  wafle  a moment; 
In  conf’rence  now,  and  longer  to  fufpend 
The  meeting  of  this  pair,  who  now  in  agony 
Bemoan  their  lot,  were  barbarous  indeed, 

Sylvia. 

But  may  I truft  him  ? Won’t  he  do  her  harm  ? 
Henrico. 

He  won’t,  my  beauteous  fair. 

Sylvia. 

Is  he  like  you  ? 

Henrico, 

His  gocdnefs  far  tranfcends  me, 

Sylvia, 

Then  I think 

I’ll  venture  to  comply.  Let’s  go  together, 
Henrico. 

Oh  \ I could  tend  thy  fleps  for  ever;  hear 
Soft  accents  warbling  from  thy  vermeil  lip; 

Watch  thy  mild-glancing  eye  ; behold  how  grace, 
D 4 Wha 
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Whate’er  you  do,  which  ever  way  you  bend. 

Guides  each  harmonious  movement;  but  this  hour 
Is  friendfhip’s  due : then  let  us  inftant  fly 
Thro'  different  windings  ; thou  to  feek  Conftantia, 
And  I to  find  her  hufband  : haply  fo 
Their  meeting  will  be  foon.  Mean  time  farewell ! 

I’ll  bring  him  to  this  very  fpot.  Adieu ! 

For  a fhort  interval  adieu,  my  love! 

Sylvia. 

Farewell  !-~-another  word : pray  what’s  your  name  ? 
Henrico. 

Fair  excellence,  Henrico  I am  call’d. 

Sylvia. 

Pray  do  not  tarry  long,  Henrico, 

Henrico. 

Why 

That  pleafing  charge,  my  fweet  ? 

Sylvia. 

I cannot  tell ; 

But  as  you’re  leaving  me,  each  flep  you  move. 

My  fpirits  fink ; a melancholy  gloom 
Darkens  the  fcene  around,  and  I methinks 
Helplefs  in  folitude  am  left  again. 

To  winder  all  alone  a dreary  way. 

Henrico. 

Thou  angel  fweetnefs  ! I’ll  return  anon; 

Yes,  I will  come,  and  at  that  lovely  fhrine 
F'our  out  my  adoration  and  my  vows, 

\ Yes, 
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Yes,  I will  come,  to  part  from  thee  no  more; 

A moment  now  farewell ! [ Exit* 

Sylvia,  {alone) 

Farewell ! be  fure  you  keep  your  word  : he’s  gone. 
And  yet  is  with  me  ftill.  Abfent  I hear 
And  fee  him  in  his  abfence : ftill  his  looks 
Beam  with  mild  dignity,  and  ftill  his  voice 
Sounds  in  my  ear  delightful.  What  it  means, 

This  new-born  fenfe,  this  wonderful  emotion. 
Unfelt  till  now,  and  mix’d  of  pain  and  joy, 

I cannot  guefs.  How  my  heart  flutters  in  me  ! 

I’ll  not  perplex  myfelf  with  vain  conjefture. 
Whate’er  the  caufe,  th’  effect,  I feel,  is  pleafmg. 

[ Confiantia  is  heard  finging  within  the  Jcenes • 

Ah  ! me  ! what  noife  is  that  ? My  mother’s  voic<? 
Again  fhe  pours  her  melancholy  forth. 

As  fweetly  plaintive,  as  when  Philomel, 

Beneath  fome  poplar  fhade,  bemoans  her  young} 
And  fitting  penfive  on  the  lonely  bough, 

Her  eye  with  forrow  dimrn’d,  fhe  tunes  her  dirge* 
Warbling  the  night  away,  while  all  around 
The  vocal  woodland,  and  each  hill  and  dale 
Ring  with  her  griefs  harmonious.  Hark!  that  way 
It  founds.  All  gracious  pow’rs  direfr  me  to  her. 

[Exit^ 

Enter  Constantia, 

CONSTANTIA. 

From  walk  to  walk,  from  glade  to  glade,  o’er  all 
The  fea-girt  ifie,  o’er  ev’ry  mountain’s  top, 

I roam  from  place  to  place  ; but  oh  ! no  pla:e 
Affords  relief  to  me.  The  fun  now  leads 
The  ful try  hours,  and  from  his  burning  ray 
Each  living  thing  retiies;  yet  1 endure 
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His  fierceft  rage.  The  fever  in  my  mind 
Heeds  not  external  circumftance:  each  day 
Sees  this  fad  heart  frefh  bleeding  as  at  firft? 

Delay  not  thus,  ye  cruel  fates,  but  come 
And  wrap  me  in  eternal  reft.  Till  then 
Let  me  purfue  my  melancholy  talk. 

[works  at  the  infer ipion* 

i 

Enter  Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand. 

Away  with  their  ill-tim’d  officious  care. 

I’ll  none  of  it.  ’Tis  cruelty,  not  friendffiip  ; 

’Tis  mifery  protracted ; ’tis  with  art, 

Inhuman  art  to  lengthen  out  the  life 
Of  him,  who  groans  in  torment.  No ; they  never 
ffiall 

Compel  me  back  to  a bafe  world  again ! 

I’ve  liv’d  enough  : my  courfe  is  ended  here  ; 

For  here  Conftantia  lies.  Ye  heav’nly  pow’rs  ! 

What  means  upon  yon  confecrated  ground 
That  vifionary  form,  with  lifted  arm 
And  gleaming  fteel,  that  feems  in  a£t  to  carve 
The  rugged  Ilone  ? 


Constantia. 

What  is’t  I hear  ! a voice  ! 

A groan  ! from  whence — ha  ! [Seeing  Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand. 

?Tis  Conftantia’s  form  ! 

Her  difeontented  fhade,  that  hovers  Hill 
About  this  place. 
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CONSTANEIA. 

Delufive,  air-drawn  fhape 

Of  that  perfidious — ah  1 [She  faints  away . 

Ferdinand. 

Leave  me  not  thus. 

Oh!  ever  gracious,  ever  gentle,  fay; 

5Tis  gone;  in  fullen  filcnce  gone  ! 

Enter  Henrico. 

Henrico. 

Quick  let  me  find  him,  to  his  raptur’d  ear 
Give  the  delightful  tididings — ha  ! 

Ferdinand. 

And  thus 

I fink  at  once  and  follow  my  belov’d, 

[Falls  into  Henrico's  arms . 

Henrico. 

He  faints,  he  faints ; the  chilling  dews  of  death 
Diftil  thro’  every  pore.  My  Ferdinand,  , 

Awake,  arife,  and  hear  the  joyful  founds 
Of  happinefs  reftor’d.  His  eyes  unfold 
To  feek  fair  day  light,  and  now  clofe  again 
As  if  they  ficken’d  at  the  view. 

Ferdinand. 

Forbear, 

And  let  me  die  ! 

Hen 
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Henrico. 

Conftantia  lives  ! fhe  lives 

Once  more  to  fold  thee  in  her  warm  embrace. 

Ferdinand. 

I faw  her  fleeting  form : fullen  and  pale 
It  vanifh’d  from  my  fight. 

Const  anti  a. 

Alas!  no  help! 

Oh ! death,  where  art  thou  ? [coming  to  her/elf. 
Henrico. 

Whence  that  voice  ? 

Conftantia  there ! behold  ! fhe  too  entranc’d 
Lies  ftretch’d  upon  the  ground. 

Ferdinand. 

Where  is  Conftantia  ? 

Oh  ! let  me  catch  the  fleeting  fhade.  ’Tis  fhe! 

It  is  my  wife  ! it  is  Conftantia  ! ftill. 

Oh  ! ecftafy  of  blifs  ? She  ftill  furvives  ! 

CoNSTANTIA. 

’Tis  mere  iilufion  all ; the  falfe  creation 
Of  fome  deceitful  dream. 

Ferdinand. 

’Tis  real  all. 

Again  I fold  her  thus  ! the  known  embrace 
Hath  thrill’d  it’s  wonted  tranfport  to  my  heart. 

My  life,  my  foul,  thy  Ferdinand  is  come. 


Con- 
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Constantia. 

And  corn’ll  thou  then,  inhuman  as  thou  art. 

Corn’ll  thou  again  to  wreak  thy  malice  on  me  ? 

Ferdinand. 

By  heav’n  I ne’er  was  falie.  Dalh  not  my  joys 
With  thy  unkind  iufpicion  of  my  love, 

While  thus  tranfported  far  above  the  lot 
Of  human  blifs,  I prelsmylips  to  thine. 

Inhaling  balmy  fweets,  and  all  my  foul 
Runs  o’er  with  blifs,  with  wonder  arid  delight. 

Const  anti  a. 

Did’ll  thou  not  meanly  leave  me  here  a prey— 
Ferdinand^ 

And  can  Conftantiadeem  me  then  fo  bafe  ? 

Can  fhe  believe  me  fuch  a vile  betrayer  ? 

Can’ll  thou  ? 

Constants 
On  this  unhofpitable  fhore 
Left  as  I was - 

Ferdinand* 

Oh  ! mifery ! thou  we’rt ! 

While  I was  dragg’d  by  an  inftdious  band 
Of  pyrates,  favage  blood-hounds  ! into  bondage.- 
But  witnefs  heav’n,  witnefs  ye  midnight  hours 
That  heard  my  ceafelefs  groans,  how  dear  thy  image 
Grew  to  my  very  heart  I 


Con 
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CONSTANTIA. 

And  ha’ft  thou  then 
Been  doom’d  to  flavery  ? 


I have. 


Ferdinand. 


Const  anti  a. 

And  groan’d 

This  long,  long  time  beneath  opprefiion’s  rod  ? 
Ferdinand. 

E’er  fince  thefe  eyes  have  gaz’d  delighted  on  thee. 
The  bitter  draught  of  mifery  was  mine. 

Const  anti  a. 

And  wert  thou  true  indeed  ? 

Ferdinand. 

By  Heav’n  I was. 

Comstantia. 

And  have  I then  accus’d  thee  ? Have  I pour’d 
A thoufand  ftrong  complaints  againft  thee  ? Called 
High  judging  Heav’n  to  witnefs  to  my  wrongs  ? 
Told  all  thefe  wilds,  thefe  rocks,  thefe  wood  crown’d 
hills 

Of  injur’d  truth  and  violated  love  ? 

Falfely  I talk’d,  unjuftly  I complain’d 
Of  injur’d  truth  and  violated  love ; 

My  Ferdinand  was  true  ! again  ’tis  giv’n 
With  his  lov’d  form  to  glad  thefe  eyes,  to  rufh 
With  eager  tranfport  to  his  fond  embrace, 


To 
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To  cling  around  his  neck,  and  growing  to  him 
Pour  the  warm  tears  of  rapture  and  of  love. 

[they  embrace* 

Enter  Sylvia. 

Sylvia. 

I heard  my  mother’s  voice.  What  do  I fee  ? 

In  a man’s  arms  ! embracing  and  embrac’d  ! 

Ferdinand. 

Is  that  my  Sylvia  ? Oh  ! it  mud  be  fo. 

My  child,  my  child  furvives  ! furvives  to  take 
A raptur’d  father’s  blefling,  and  o’erpay 
His  fuff ’rings  pad  by  this  excefs  of  joy. 

This  interview  of  mingled  tears  andkiffes. 

Sylvta. 

How  gentle  his  deportment  too  ! I feel 
A foft  attraction  bind  my  foul  to  his. 

Are  thefe  the  men,  whom  you  fo  oft  deferib’d 
Inexorable,  cruel,  fell  deceivers  ? 

Constantia, 

I was  deceiv’d  myfelf,  my  child ; for  truth. 

Honour,  and  love,  and  conftancy  are  theirs. 

I now  have  proof  of  unexampled  goodnefs. 

Sylvia. 

Indeed  I drongly  thought  you  wrong’d  ’em  much, 
Whenfirfl  Henrico  met  my  wond’ring  eyes. 

Ferdinand. 

Henrico  is  my  friend,  my  bed  Condantia, 

And  thou  hereafter  dialt  know  all  his  virtues. 

Sylvia 
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Sylvia. 

And  fhall  I know  him  too  ? 
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Henrico. 

Thou  fhalt ; and  I 

Will  live  thy  Have*  if  thou  wilt  deign  to  love  me. 
Sylvia. 

Love  you  ! I know  not  what  you  mean  by  love ; 

But  if  with  pleafure  to  behold  thee;  if 
To  hang  upon  thy  words  ; to  mourn  thy  abfence; 
With  joy  to  meet  again,  and  feel  my  heart 
Form  new'  defires,  and  wilh  it  knows  not  what. 

If  that  be  love,  I do  already  love  you. 

Henrico. 

Then  am  I blefs*d  indeed  ! yes,  thou  fhalt  be- — ~ 
My  friend  will  fmile  confent — yes  thou,  fair  nymph, 
Shalt  be  my  bride. 

Sylvia. 

Your  bride  ! what’s  that  ? 

Henrico. 

My  wife. 


Sylvia. 

No,  Sir,  not  that.  I crave  your  pardon  there. 
To  be  left  helplefs  on  a defert  id  and  ! 


CONSTANTIA. 

Thy  father  did  not  leave  me,  Sylvia ; no ; 
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He  could  not  prove  deliberately  falfe. 

His  heart  was  unfufceptible  of fraud. 

Anon  you’ll  know  it  all. 

Henrico. 

Mean  time,  my  fair, 

Banifh  thy  fears  ; and  let  me  with  this  kif$ 

On  the  white  foftnefs  of  this  lovely  hand, 

For  ever  dedicate  my  heart. 

Sylvia, 

Oh ! Heavn’s  ! 

What  muft  I do.  Mama  ? 

Con  ST  ANTI  A, 

Requite  his  love 
With  fair  return  of  thine. 

Sylvia. 

Muff  I do  fo  ? 

The  talk  appears  not  undelightful ; yes, 

To  thee  I can  relign  myfelf.  But  tell  me ; 

Wilt  thou  ne’er  leave  me  ? Wilt  thou  ever  here 
Fix  thy  abode  ? 

Henrico. 

No ; we’ll  convey  thee  hence. 

To  the  fcft  influence  of  a milder  clime: 

There,  like  a dow’r  transplanted,  thou  Hi  alt  flourifh, 
And  ne’er  regret  this  warmer  fouthern  fky. 

But  thrive  and  ripen,  to  the  wond’ring  world 
Unfolding  all  thy  fweets  to  higher  bloom. 

Sylvia. 

What  place  is  that?  And  whither  will  ye  bear  me  ? 

Fer- 
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Ferdinand. 

To  thy  dear  native  foil,  to  England,  love, 
Sylvia. 

To  England  ! 

Henrico. 

Yes ! the  land  of  beauteous  dames : 

’Mongft  whom  thy  matchlefs  excellence  fhall  fhine 
With  undiminifh’d  radiance,  and  exert 
IPs  gentle  pow’r,  by  innocence  endear’d, 

By  virtue  heighten’d,  and  by  modeft  truth 
Attemper’d  to  fuch  fweetnefs,  that  each  fair. 

With  unrepining  heart,  and  glad  confent 
Shall  own  thy  rival  claim ; and  ev’ry  youth, 
Touch’d  by  the  graces  of  thy  native  beauty. 

Shall  join  to  make  thy  form  the  public  care* 


Sylvia. 

I cannot  quit  this  IHand;  cannot  leave 
Thefe  woods,  thefe  lawns,  thefe  hills  and  deepning 
vales, 

Thefe  ftreams  oft-vifited,  each  well  known  haunt. 
Where  hand  in  hand  with  innocence  I’ve  ft  ray’d. 

And  tailed  joys  ferene  as  is  the  air. 

That  pants  upon  yon  trembling  leaves. 

Ferdinand. 


Such joys 

For  thee  fnall  bloffom  in  thy  native  land* 

And  new  delights  arife.  There  cultur’d  fields 
Wave  with  the  golden  harveft ; commerce  pours 
Each  delicacy  forth  ; there  {lately  domes 
Attra£t  the  wond’ring  eye ; there  cities  fwarm 
With  bufy  throngs  intenfe,  and  fmiles  around 

E e 2 A fcene 
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A fcene  of  aTive,  cheerful,  focial  life. 

Thither  I’ll  lead  thee,  fweet. 

Sylvia. 

And  yet  my  heart 

Mifgives  me  much : does  not  contention  there. 
And" civil  difcord  render  life  a fcene 
Of  care,  and  toil,  and  ftruggle  ? Does  not  war 
From  foreign  nations  oft  invade  the  land. 

With  all  his  train  of  mifcry  and  death  ? 

Ferdinand. 

Thy  lovely  fears  are  groundlefs.  Ours  the  land. 
Where  inward  peace  diffufcs  fmiles  around, 

And  fcatters  wide  her  blefflngs  ; there  a king, 
(My  friend  comes  later  thence,  and  tells  me  all) 
There  reigns  a happy,  venerable  king, 
DTpenfmg  jufcice  and  maintaining  laws. 

That  bind  alike  his  people  and  himfelf. 

From  that  fcource  liberty,  and  ev’ry  claim 
A free-born  people  boafc,  flow  equal  on. 

And  harmonize  the  fete ; while  in  the  eve 
And  calm  decline  of  life  our  monarch  fees 
A royal  grandfon  fiill  to  higher  luftre 
Each  day  expanding  ; emulous  to  trace 
Fils  grandfire’s  fleps,  to  copy  out  his  actions  * 
And  bid  the  ray  of  freedom  onward  ftretch 
To  ages  yet  unborn. 

Sylvia. 

And  do  the  people 
Know  their  own  happinefs  ? 

Ferdinand. 

They  do,  my  fweet : 


Pleas’cf 
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Pleas’d  they  behold  their  native  rights  fecur’d ; 

Their  commerce  guarded,  and  the  ufeful  arts. 

That  raife,  that  foften,  and  embellifh  life. 

All  to  perfection  rifing.  With  a fen fe 
Of  their  own  bleffing  touch’d,  with  one  confent 
They  pour  their  treafures,  and  exhauft  their  blood 
In  their  king’s  righteous  caufe.  Fair  Albion  thus 
Raifes  her  envied  head ; thus  ev’ry  threat 
Of  foreign  force,  each  menace  of  invafion 
From  a vain,  vanqu ifh’d,  difappointed  foe> 

Like  broken  billows  on  her  craggy  cliffs. 

Shall  murmur  at  her  feet  in  vain. 

Sylvia. 

Methinks 

l long  to  fee  this  place. 

Ferdinand. 

My  Sylvia,  yes, 

Thou  fhalt  return : propitious  gales  invite. 

Come,  my  Conftantia oh!  what  mix’d  emotions 

Heave  in  this  bofom  at  the  fight  of  thee  ? 

Const  anti  a. 

My  heart  runs  o’er  with  exftacy  of  joy. 

And  tears  muft  fpeak  my  happinefs.  I long 
To  utter  all  my  fond,  fond  thoughts  ; to  tell 
The  flory  of  my  woes,  and  hear  of  thine; 

While  at  each  word  our  hearts  fhall  melt  within  us. 
And  thrill  with  grief,  v/ith  tendernefs,  and  love. 

Ferdinand. 

The  tale  fhall  ferve  us  in  our  future  hours 
Of  tender  intercourfe,  to  fweetenpain. 

To  calm  adverfity,  and  teach  our  fouls 

To 
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To  bend  in  love,  in  gratitude,  and  praife 
To  the  All-good  on  high,  who  thus  befriends 
The  caufe  of  innocence  5 who  thus  rewards 
Our  fuffering  conftancy;  whofe  hand,  tho’  flow. 
Thus  leads  to  rapture  thro’  a train  of  woe. 


End  of  the  THIRD  VOLUME, 
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